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PEEFACE. 



In several respects the half-year just past has been one of the most important 
passages m our Society's history. We are able to report a great deal of work 
done, more in progress, or in prospect $ and we were never so fnlly justified as 
we are at present in regarding the Marlborough Natural History Society as a 
regularly established institution of the School. 

Early in the half-year, certain subscriptions were sent unasked to the 
President, and these led to the distribution of a circular, intended to explain 
the origin and aims of the Society, among members of the Council and friends 
of the School. It may fairly be hoped that this circular, issued under the 
Master's direct sanction, may have contributed a good deal to strengthen our 
position. 

The great feature of the half-year has been the formation for the first 
time of Sections devoted to special subjects. Sections now exist for the par- 
ticular study of Botany, Geology, Entomology, Ornithology, and ArchsBology* 
Two of the heads of sections have been necessarily absent for longer or 
shorter periods of time ; but in spite of this drawback it may be said that a 
thoroughly satisfactoxy start has been made, and that the right principle has 
been adopted for securing the soundest and most permanent methods of 
working. 

Ardhaology, it will be noticed, is quite a new branch of operation — a 
generic addition to our objects. Its study was adopted after a good deal of 
deliberation : and there is every reason for hoping that, while displacing none 
of the original interests, it will develope new life among many of our members. 
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The Herbarium has received many and important additions ; the first 
steps have been taken towards the formation of a library, and the cabinets for 
eggs and lepidoptera have been well started. A measure has for some time 
been in contemplation, and is now actually to be carried out, by means of 
which all the collections will be rendered more practically useful, as being 
more easily accessible. This is no less than the conversion of what is now 
known as the Middle Fifth Class Boom into a Class Boom for the Society's 
purposes. The central position of this room, and the careful manner in which 
it will be fitted up, will render this change a decided step in advance, and one 
which all members and friends of the Society will rejoice to see carried out. 

October next will witness a critical epoch in our progress. Several old 
and tried friends of the Society will be leaving the School, and great care and 
energy will be required in getting their places fitly supplied. We cannot but 
hope, however, that with our present position and prospects the right spirit 
will be shown among rising members; and that there will be no want of 
activity and enterprise as each outgoing officer says in turn to his successor — 

" Cursu tibi lampada trade." 
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In addition to the donationfi of money enmnerated in the aooonnte, the 
following donations have been received by the Society, and are hereby grate- 
fiolly acknowledged :— 

Aminntebook ., by Eev. P. W. Farrar. 

A pocket microscope by B. O. Clarke, Esq. 

"Becreative Science," 8 vols "^ 

The " InteUectatd Observer," complete > by Eev. J. M. Fuller. 

"Popular Scienoe Beview," complete... ) 

The " Geologist," 6 vols. ") 

Geologioal Magazine, from its com- f by Eev. T. Oomthwaite. 
meat,.,.., ..,,„ j 
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MEETING HELD FBBBUAEY 16, 1866. 



The Society paosed a vote of thanks to the Bey. F. W. Farrar for the 
present of a Mmote-book. 

EZHiBiTioirs : — 
Bt ths Frbsident. — Floor Bpar, with a cavity partially filled with water of 

cryBtallization, presented to the College by the Bev. J. Bowerhy. 

Fossils firom Sevenoaks Tmmel, and from a well at Epsom, presented 

by Mrs. Norris. TmfEles ( Tuler .SsHvum). 
Br A. C. AuiACK. — Jew's-ear Fnngos (Auricula ffemeola'Judce) very rare. 

Water-rail, shot in the water-meadows, from Mr. Brind, Marlborough. 

Egg of Ortolan Banting {E, Hortulana), 
Bt J. Pole. — Gnm Copal, containing insects. It is the product of a tree, and 

is conjectured to be several hundred years old. 
Bt F. G. Liohitoot. — Specimens of Jersey and English Lepidoptera, inclnding 

a species of Tiger, allied to the Garden Tiger (A, Caja)y Clonded 

Yellow (C. Edu9a)y P. Bteticus, &c. 

F. B. Thompson, Esq., kindly offOTed for stndy a series of 200 specimena 
of Bocks. 

W. W. Datiian was then elected to serve as Secretary in the place of A« 
C. Alyack, who resigned. 

A vote of thanks to A. C. Alhack wai carried nnanimonsly. 



MEETING HELD MABCH 2nd, 1866. 
Exhibitions i — 

Bt the Presidxnt. — A mass of Fir-leaves, felted together by the action of 

water, from the neighbourhood of Shrewsbury. 
Bt a. Hebklots. — A collection of Eggs from Scotland, including specimens of 

those of the Eared Grebe, Crested Grebe, Kite, Hoopoe, Golden 

Oriole, Capercaillie, Ptarmigan, Dunlin, Sandwich Tern, Pratincole, 

Ac., ftc. 
Bt H. B. Paebqigton. — Several species of CoUopiera 
Bt a. 0. AuiACE, — Specimen of Oup-Liohen. 
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By F. C. Liohtfoot. — Skiill of a Roman found in Northamptonshire, having 
boen buried abont 1600 years. Humerus of Man, found in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Skeleton of Tawny Owl. Skulls of Horse, 
Dog, Babyroussa^ and various other animals. Bono with Gelatine 
alone remaining. Ditto with only earthy matter remaining. Verte- 
brate colunm of Ichthyosaurus, and a gigantic vertebra of the same. 

Br H. W. HocKiM.— The skull of a Gull, found on the beach at Hayle, 
Cornwall. 



A paper was read by F. 0. LiOETfoor, iUuBtrated by drawings made by 
himself, on 

THE BONES AND MUSCLES OF VEBTEBBATE ANIMALS. 

I AT first intended to have spoken about the construction of bones only, but 
as that would have made too short and dry a paper, I have chosen this subject, 
not without great hesitation, as to whether it comes within the pale of Natural 
History. 

The most important of the hard parts of animals are. Shells, Crusts, 
and Bones, the two former of which are void of vitality, while the latter has 
every appearance of being in the possession of life. In shells hardly any 
animal matter is found: they have almost the same construction as marble- 
dUBt (as the lobster^s or crab's claw), and possess animal matter to a small 
extent, whereas bones possess it largely. The earthy matter in bones is not 
only less in quantity, but is also of a different kind. In shells and crusts the 
earthy matter is carbonate of lime (better known as chalk), while in bones the 
lime is combined with an acid composed of phosphorus and oxygen, forming 
phosphate of lime. I may here add phosphorus is artificially prepared from 
bones, and sold in the shape of sticks. The quantity of animal matter, and 
consequently the hardness of the bone, varies in its different stages. In youth 
the animal matter predominates ; in old age the earthy. On an average in 
mature age the proportion is about two- thirds animal matter (mostly gelatine 
and albumen) to one-third of earthy. Mere hardness is not all that is wanted, 
for were this the case, bones would be almost entirely composed of earthy 
matter, and would consequently be easily broken. The composition of bones, 
therefore, is such, that the earthy matter gives stability to the framework, 
on which all the other parts depend for the exercise of their several functions, 
while the animal matter imparts to it adhesiveness and toughness. All parts 
which afterwards become osseous are originally in the state of cartilage (or 
fifristle); this is then gradually removed, and bone is deposited in its place, 
and ultimately in its highest state of development, the bone is hollowed out 
internally, and filled with marrow, or, in the case of birds, with air. Some of 
the human bones are completely ossified at birth, as is the case with the bones 
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of tibe ear; Bome parts, howerer, remain cartilagmoiiB in manhood, and are 
ooBified cutty in old age. This ia the caae with the cartilage that joins the riba 
to the breastbone, and bo, on becoming ossified in old age, it impairs the 
breathing, which was formerly assisted by the elasticity of the cartilage. 

The first object in laying the foundation of a skeleton, appears to be, to 
provide for the safety of the brain and spinal marrow. Accordingly, when other 
partfl of the skeleton are wanting, the badk-bone or spine is always present ; 
and in the human race, and in all the other vertebrata, this is always the first 
part of the osseoas siarnotnre that is developed. It is composed of a series of 
rings or vertehng, the jonctore of which varies in different classes. Each side of 
a vertebra, in fish, forms a cap, and, consequently, when all the vertebno are 
joined, two caps are always opposed to each other, and the cavities thus fonned 
are filled with a jeUy . In reptiles the jonction is of the ball and socket kind, 
the ball of one vertebra fitting into the socket of the other above it. The 
snrfiuses of the vertebras in the mammalia are nearly flat s and in man, espe- 
daUy, between each there is a layer of tough elastic gristle, which is of 'great 
use in breaking the shocks that are sostained in running and jumping. The 
artioiilation of the spine with the skull in the mammalia exhibits one of the 
most peculiarly complicated pieces of mechanism that is to be met with. It is 
necee sa iy to have a double hinge to enable the head to be moved sideways, 
and to be also moved forwards and backwards as in nodding ; this is far too 
oomplioated an instrument for me to explain, so I will not attempt it. When 
yon look at the human spine, you find it a most curious piece of mechanical 
art| combining the apparently incompatible requisites of strength and fiexi- 
biliiy. This flexibility is prindpaOy caused by the number of pieces employed, 
which are nevertheless finnly joined together. If you try to separate the 
vertebne of a hare or rabbit by main force, you will then see how firmly they 
are joined together. 

Above the spine comes the cranium, or skull, which consists of a number 
of separate pieces, joined together, forming a case for the brain, like a strong 
azoh. In the bird the head is at the end of a long neck; and to counteract 
the length of neck the skull is extremely light, the skull of a common fowl 
weighing about as much as a sixpence. In the cow and other animals, as the 
camel, the neck is necessarily long, and the head is also heavy ; to enable them 
to raise their heads, powerful muscles are attached to the skull and vertebrcd 
of the neck, and a strong ligament or coid has been provided by nature. But 
in the elephant the weight of the head is so enormous that the neck has been 
made so short as to require a probosoia or trunk, since its muscles, strong as 
they are, could noV raise the head had the neck been bng. 

The collar-bone is one of the most interesting parts I have not yet men- 
tioned. It is interesting in this way : this bone is quite perfect in man, imper- 
Ibct in the lion and tiger, and wholly wantl&g in most of the harbirerQiiB 
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animals. A question immediately presents itself, What is the reason for these 
differenoes P The reason is this — ^This bone is only brought into use when the 
npper parts of the body are mnoh nsed in laying hold of things, as in man, 
the ape, &c. It separates the limbs, and so gives them suffioient extent for 
action. Of what use wonld this bono be to a horse ? Why none. When we put 
out onr hands to prevent ronning against anything, the &aotnre or dislocation 
of this bone often ensnes, thereby saving the firactore of the arm. Bnt when 
a horse gallops down a hill the shock is much more violent, and yet no bone is 
broken. Bnt what is the cause of this ? The fore>legs, instead of being joined 
to the body by bones, are joined by two large fleshy muscles attached to the 
shoulder-blade. The breast-bone, which is so important in the hunAn frame, 
from the ribs being joined to it, is almost rudimentary in fishes, as the heart, 
and gills, which correspond to our lungs, are situated close to the head. The 
same bone is veiy large in birds, on account of their wings ; and in the turtle 
and tortoise it is so lai^. that it entirely covers the under portion of the body, 
and forms a protective covering for the animal. 

When you look at the paddle of the porpoise, you would call 
it a bad representation of the human arm: bones may be seen corres- 
ponding to the humerus, radius, ulna» &g. of the himian arm; but when 
you come to the fingers, a great difference • is seen. The porpoise has in 
its longest finger thirteen distinct bones, while the man has only three in 
the real finger, not counting the bone in the back of the hand (the 
metacarpal bone). The skate's body resembles two hands largely expanded. 
In each of the sketches I have shewn, you can trace the great resemblance to 
tfh f^ human ann. 

The bones that fonn joints are firmly connected by what are called 
ligaments ; they are also covered at their extremities with smooth gristle, 
to enable them to move easily on one another, and to assist this move- 
ment a kind of oil is poured into the joint. The kinds of joints 
are various. The hinge joint at the elbow, admitting only a backward and 
forward motion, and the b%U and socket joint at the shoulder are the two 
principal ones, the latter admitting movement in all directions. The hip joint 
is also on the ball and socket principle, but the socket is much deeper to give 
greater security to the joint against dislocation, as on it hangs the whole weight 
of the trunk. 

I have now mentioned all the most remarkable bones, and I am afraid 
my paper has been too anatomical. I will now say something of the 
muscles, being the agents by which the body is set in motion. To prove the 
contractile power of the muscles, the finger need only be placed at the angles 
of the lower jaw, and on firmly closing the jaws, this power will then be felt. 
The oontraotHe power of muscles is quite different from elasticity. As Dr. 
Hamaton obBerres: "The first is an origiAal souroe of power, while elasticity 
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merely modifieB its distribataon. Thus, it ifl the elasticity of the mainspring of 
a watch that keeps it going for twenty-fonr honrs, but the mnsoles of the hand 
which winds it up, is the tra9 moving power." The muscles are g^erally 
collected into bundles, consisting of laige and small mixed indiscriminately, 
and those used in moving the skeleton are attached to the bones, and commonly 
end in tendons of great strength. Professor £ihrenberg states, that even in 
animalcnles, when these minute creatures are darting through the fluid, he has 
seen parts contracting which he thinks ;are muscular bands. In oysters, 
there are distinct, strong muscles, enabling them to close their shells firmly. 
The muscular system of the AriicitkUa is exceedingly well marked, and conse- 
quently their strength is very great, four P^otuand muscular bands having 
been counted in one caterpillar ; and to take another instance, a beetle placed 
under a candlestick is able to move it. Again a small insect, the Cicada 
wpumaria will jump five or six feet (about two hundred and fifty times its own 
length) which, Dr. Boget remarks, if the same proportions were observed, is 
the same as if a man of ordinaiy stature were to vault through the air a 
quarter of a mfle. 

Muscular action has been chiefly studied in the vertebrata. Anatomists 
have given names to between /our and five hundred muscles in the human 
body, but the parts of what is called a single muscle often have different 
and even opposite uses. Professor Grant states that in the proboscis of an 
Slephant there are nearly 1000 muscles. The different expressions of the 
human &oe are owing to muscular contraction, aSbd even in the lower animals, 
we see that the feelings to be expressed and the parts with which they are to 
be expressed are in unison. A cow cannot snarl like a dog, but why is this P 
The answer is easy. Because the cow wants the particular muscles that the 
dog has, for drawing up the sides of its mouth. The muscles are arranged for 
the most part in sets, opposed to each other, one set to bend the limbs, and a 
second to straighten them; a set to lower the head, and a set to raise it ; and 
it is said that it is by muscles that the mouth ia kept in its proper place. 

Some of the different modes which Nature provides for the accomplishment 
of pro gressive motion among the vertebrata are — two legs in man, the legs and 
taO in the kangaroo, and the tail in fishes. Her most beautiful contrivance, 
fiiglUf has foiled all the ingenuity of man to imitate. To assist motion through 
the air, nature has two great ends in view — first, to lighten the body as much 
as possible, by TnakiT^g the solid parts thin and hollow, and filling them with 
air, (thus a skeleleton of a pelican, five feet long, is found to weigh only 
twenty-three ounces), and secondly, to place the muscular power in those parts 
which are used for motion. A fiap from a swan's wing has been known to 
break a man's leg, and the swallow's pectoral muscles which move its wings 
are stronger than all the others put together, which fact may be easily 
aoooonted for when we consider that it often travelfl about one thonsttod milea 
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a day. People whose oooapations oompel them to sit down mnch, and girls 
who are hard worked at school, and have not sufficient exorcise, suffer greailj 
from the muscles which should keep the sptne straight being weakened, thus 
allowing the spine to become crooked. Dr. Forbes states, that on visiting a 
certain school consisting of forty girls, he did not find one who had been at 
the school for two years whoso spine was not more or less crooked. Mr. Shaw 
states, that for one poor child, twenty rich ones are affected ; that among the 
poor children the proportion of boys and g^ls so affected is eqnal ; bat that 
among the rich for one boy, one hundred girls are affected. When the earthy 
matter predominates in bones, fracture Teiy easOy occnm. Dr. Good saw on 
old lady who broke both her thigh bones from kneeling down in church, and 
whose arm broke while she was being raised, but I suppose this is a Tory ex- 
ceptional case. 

After the Meeting a disooBsion was entered into on the proposal of the 
President that Arohssology ahonld henoeforward be admitted as a branch of 
the Society's studies. After some observations from various Members, it was 
announced by the Gommittee that this proposal would be carried out. 

It was also decided that the Members should form themselves into 

Sections, to join which any other Members of the School should be invited : 

that the object of these Sections should be to make more real progress in 

Geology, Entomology, Botany, Ornithology, and Aroh8Bology> by mutual 

assistance, and that henceforth Proceedings at the General Meetings of the 

Society should be regulated by the Seotions, so as to make them more systematic 

and useftiL 

There ware Thirty-nine peraons present. 



MEETING HELD MABCH IOth, 1866. 

Qeology. 

OA.KSLST exhibited a fine specimen of Trilobite (Bltmenhaehu), from the 
Upper Silurian at Dudley. A slab of fossils, containing among other 
specimens Shyneondla, Silurian Corals, Stems of Enorinites, ftc., 
from Dudley. Curious sand concretion, exhibiting great resemblance 
to some organism. A fine specimen of " Petrified Moss," frtm a 
spring near Monmouth. (Mr, Mullins spoke at some length on the 
geological formation at Dudley.) 

Arehasology, 

Oaxxukt exhibited a fragment of Bomaa payement, sheiring the cement in 
wliioh ibio xaonio was fiuitened. 
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Mr. F. B. Thompson exhibited a "Siomel Cake." He entered into the 

origin of the name, and gave a deeoription of Bishop^s OanningB 

Chnidu 

Zoology. 
-- Qauut exhibited a box of bones, prindpally of the Mouse, which had been 

fimnd in great munbera in a oave near Monmoath. At firgt sight 

th^ appeared to be fossilized. 
The Ber. T. A. Pbuion exhibited Skulla of Man and Gorilla. 



The Ber. T. A. Psxsion exhibited a Pinon— the froit of the Arauoofia, or 
Monkey-FoaJer,— the seeds of whioh are oooked and eaten like 
obestnnts in Ohfli. Pod of Vanilla from the West Indies, being 
the seed-vessel of a speoies of Orohis. 

J. PoLB exhibited a small oolleotion of mosses, obtained in a short time near 
theCk>l]ege. 



A Pfe^ier was then read by the Bev. T. A. Preston, whioh he illostrated by 
nnmeroos prepamtionB of the plant, on 

THE POTATO. 
No plant has ever spread with snoh rapidity or so universally as the Potato. 
Introdnoed by Sir Walter Baleigh in 1584, it has had a very varied existenoe, 
— pmiaed andabnsed in tnm-— but it has snrvived all oalnmny, and is now, 
lierhiys, the most important article of food known. 

Tlie origm of the name Potato is oorions. Though oalled by the 
Korth Amerioan Indiana Openauk, those dwelling near Qoito called it papoi. 
This the Spaniards ooonupted into battata : this again was softened by the 
Fartognese into h^tm4a^ whenoe by a further process of corruption we get the 
name Potato. 

It is needleas for me to describe the appearance of the potato plant : 
snf&oe it to say that the flowers are very similar in appearance and structure 
to thoae of the oommon Bitter-sweet or Nightshade of our hedges, whence we 
know that it belongs to the Solamum or Nightshade family. This is an espe- 
cially poisooonfl fittttily, and hence we may conclude that the Potato plant itself 
ispoifloooaa. As grown in our gardens this appears not to be the oase» as 
eveiy part of it is more or less useAil for food s the young shoots, however, are 
fimnd to be poiaonons, containing distinct traces of the poison solanine, which, 
when eaten by catUe, causes paralysis of the hinder parts. But this poisonous 
p ruperty aeema to depart with agOj and hence we find that the green tops are 
oooasionally eaten as spinach, and Evelyn mentions the *' apples " as forming a 
good ingredient for salad, which, however, does not seem to be borne out by 
experienoe. The water, too, in which potatoes have been boiled, is frequently 
iqjvioiia to animalfl who drink it. 
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In addition to these uses of the parts of the plant which are generally 
thrown away as useless, it may be observed that from the leaves and flowers 
an anodyne medicine (for allaying pain or causing sleep) has been extracted ; 
from the flowers, a yellow dyo ; from the stem, fibres equal to flax have been pro- 
cured in Germany, and the leaves are often used as a substitute for or aduUera* 
tion of tobacco ; the st-ems also when burnt supply larg^ quantities of potash ; 
a good paper-making material has been procured firom these same stems, as 
well as from the pulp of the " root" (to be noticed hereafter) ; and firom the 
*' apples" spirit and vinegar have been distilled. 

But these products, though capable of being greatly increased in numbers, 
and obtained in far greater quantities than has hitherto been done, are per- 
fectly insignificant when compared with what can be obtained from the tuber, 
the part which we generally use as food. 

It will be necessary to describe accurately what part of the plant this is. 
The Mer is a portion of the underground stem, and has nothing whatever to 
do with the root. It is, in fact, a portion of the stem of the plant, swollen out 
for the purpose of containing a store of food, and is therefore really the 
perennial part, all the rest dying away annually. That it is a part of the 
stem and not the root, is known by the fact of its having leaf-buds, commonly 
called " eyes." If a potato be allowed to germiaate under cover of a 
flowsr-pot, so as to be kept in the dark, the portions which usually 
appear as roots will be found to have aasumed the character of branches, on 
which will be seen swollen portions, some at the tips of the brancheSf others 
close to the parent stem, easily recognisable as potatoes, though all will be 
covered with scales, the rudiments of leaves. 

If a thin slice of potato be placed under a microscope, it will be found to 
oorndst of nothing but a mass of cells, many of them partially or entirely 
filled with small grains, commonly known as stwreh. But it is astonishing 
what 'an enormous quantity of water is contained in the tuber. Boughly 
■peaking, at least three-fourths of the potato is pure water, not more than 
one-fifth starch, and the remainder made up of the pulp forming the cells, and 
Tarions other compounds — ^the most important of which is ccueine, so called 
from its smell resembling that of cheese. It is this part of the potato 
which contains nitrogen, an essential part of food necessary for forming 
muscle; the starch, though useful in forming fat, cannot contribute to 
the formation of flesh : and we see, therefore, how necessary it is to have 
a mixed diet of animal and vegetable food to keep us in a proper state of 
health. Still, as potatoes have a small quantity of this nitrogenous compound, 
they can support persons in health whea taken in sufficient quantities, but on 
account of the large quantity of water in their composition, it is clear that a 
very large quantity of potatoes must be eaten by a healthy person in order to 
obtain the requisite supply of necessary food— henoe those who live entirely 
on potatoes are generally Y0ry ooipiileiit. 
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But I would now direct your attention cfpeciaUy to tHe ftareh, as it {s i^ 
most important arfcicle of oommerod— no lesa than 150,000,000 bnahels of 
potatoes being annnally grown in Amerioa for the starch alone. 

The starch is not distributed equally in all the cells — ^those nearest the 
ddzi having by far the greater qaantity. This is important in a domestic point 
of Tiew, for the thicker the parings of the potato, the greater the loss of staich, 
and henoe the homely saying, ** Pare thin the potato skin " becomes very 
significant. 

The amount of starch, too, varies according to the time of year. Thus it 
has been found that out of 240 lbs. of potatoes, 23 lb. to 25 lb. have been ob- 
tained in August, 32 to 38 in September, 32 to 40 in October, 38 to 45 from 
Kovember to March, 38 to 28 in April, and 23 to 20 in June. Henoe, in order 
to aecore the largest amount of starch, it will be seen that the potatoes ought 
to be used during the Yrinter months. 

A very curious and very interesting fact in connection with the potato 
disease must now be noticed. This disease, though rotting the tuber, and 
rendering it unfit for food, has no effect upon the starch— at least, not till the 
tnber itself is quite rotten. During the time of the potato disease in 1847, 
•normons quantities of starch were procnred from the diseased potatoes, and 
the price of potato starch consequently went down to as low as £12 a ton, 
thoQ^ its average price is fh>m £22 to £21 a ton, and it has been known to 
be as mudh as £30 the ton. The late Professor Henslow used to send round 
a tub to the various cottages, and in this tub all diseased potatoes, as well as 
Uie diseased parts which had been out away, were put : from this he had 
the starch extracted, and stored up in his kitchen, and as he himself used 
it in his household, the poor people not only used it themselves, but applied 
for it when necessaay. 

Manufhcturers of starch will, of course, want to know the starch-making 
quality of the potatoes which they purchase. The Germans have the fol- 
lowing plan : — a series of solutions of salt is prepared, of different degrees 
of saltness : the potatoes are then placed successively into these solutions, 
till the solution is found in which they just float. Knowing the density of 
the solution, they can tell the value of the potato. 

Before leaving this portion of my subject^ I will say a few words on mealy 
and waxy potatoes. The starch in the cells of the potato consists of grains 
covered with a hard akin which is insoluble in cold water, but when put into 
boiling water this outer covering burat'S and the contents swell up into a jelly, 
occupying of course a much larger space than before. If, then, the potato 
oeUs are well filled with starch, these grains when properly heated will swell 
out and burst the cell of the potato, and thus when there is a good supply of 
starch grainsy the potato will be completely pulverized, and present a mealy 
ippearaooe. If, however, the starch grains in each cell be few in nunber, 
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tfiey win bd nnabla to bnnrfc the cell wall, and henoe a waxy potato ia pro- 
dnoed. From what was said before about the staroh g^raons being more 
nmnerons neer the skin, it follows that the outside of a potato is most mealj, 
and even in some cases will be the only mealy portion, the centre part being 
thoroughly hard. 

When potato starch is used for stiffening linen, those small skins will still 
exist, as they have merely been burst, and consequently the staroh will not be 
perfectly dear. The Qlenfield Starch Company have overcome this difficulty 
by mixing with the potato starch a trace of sulphuric acid, which thereby 
oonverts the insoluble starch into the transparent substance called dextrine. 

I will now pass on to speak of the starch itself. To give some idea of its 
importance, 27,000,000 pounds of starch are made annually in France alone, 
and we may conclude that the uses to which it is applied are very numerous. 
A few of these I will now endeavour to describe. 

Let me, however, first explain how the staroh is obtained* Since it is con* 
tained in the cells of the potato, the first thing to be done is to burst these 
cells. The potatoes are therefore carefully washed (a very important process), 
and rasped and mashed up into a pulp. This pulp is put into a fine sieve, and 
wator poured upon it, which will oairy all the starch grains with it, when 
squeeased out of the pulp, and if the water is allowed to stand a short time^ the 
staroh grains, being very heavy, wiU sink to the bottom. The water is then 
poured off, and the starch is obtained in a very tolerable state of purity. But 
there la stiU a certain amount of deleterious matter with it, and a weak solu- 
tion of oarbonato of soda is therefore used, which effectually removes all 
hurtM impurities ; the Btarob is then dried and pounded. 

It is a onrions fSaot that however poisonous a plant may be, ite staxoh ia 
always perfectly wholesome; and what is still more curious is that aU these 
poisonouB properties are soluble in water, and therefore by a proper amount of 
washing everything hurtfhl may be removed. Thus the plant from whidh the 
iapiooa (Janipha manihot) is obtained is exceedingly poisonous, but the poison 
can be removed by the mere process of washing. 

The staroh thus obtained is at first sight very similar to arrowroot, though 
it can easily be distingnished from it and from other starches by means of the 
microsoope, because potato staroh grains are almost the largest known. Their 
shape is also different, and a practised eye can tell the difference at onoe. But still 
everybody does not know this, and consequently a veiy large quantity of what 
IB sold as arrowroot is nothing but potato starch. This adulteration is perhaps 
the least harmless of any, but the great disgrace is that the dealer sells the 
compound for far more than it is really worth, arrowroot being worth 2s. 6d. 
per lb., whereas potato starch is not worth more than from 2d. to 4d. per lb. 
It also requires more potato starch than of the real article to make a cup of 
^ anowroot," and the oonsmner is cheated in that way also. 
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Bteidi has the property of absortnng large qnautitiee of water, and henoe 
the metdmat has to be caieful how he pays for it. It is generally snflSoieiit 
to mb a little in the hand in order to disooyer its dryness, but a more sads&c- 
toty way is to drop a small quantity on a hot iron or metal plate. If tolerably 
diy, the grains fly abont, but if veiy damp some will burst, and the grains will 
fonn themselyee into hard lumps, greatly resembling tapioca, and thus we 
get a second form of adulteration. Large quantities of tapioca sold in shops 
are merely potato starch thus prepared. Preparations of potato axe also 
used as KermioeUi, and such like articles. Other preparations are made by 
mixing the starch with gum, &c., and in fact an innumerable number of 
adulterations are made, different in shape and appearance, but not in material, 
remaining essentially nothing but potato. 

By these and similar means potato starch may if neoessaiy be slightly 
altered in appearance, but eyen without taking this trouble a grand sounding 
name will generally be sufficient to afford a very ready sale for potato starch, 
thus Indian Com Siareh^ Potctto Flaw, and English Arrowroot axe generally 
nothing but our old friend under a yery slight disguise. 

Lastly, potato staroh mixed with chalk and diluted with a little water 
forms a yery beautifiil and good white for ceilings. This composition has no 
smell, and is more durable than that ordinarily used. 

Thus we see how oxtensiyely pure potato starch is used, without under* 
going any process for adulteration; and when it is remembered that this 
article is often adulterated with gypsum, chalk, and other such substances^ 
we can understand some of the methods by which cheating in trade has grown 
to such an enormous extent. 

Many plans haye been deyised for preserying potatoes, but one of the 
most extensiye preparations is that adopted in France, and called polenia^ 
The potatoes are boiled or steamed, peeled, and then by yarious processes 
separated into coarse grains. If stored in a dry place, this polenta will keep 
good for a long time. It is used for thickening soups and making other food 
dishes of yarious kinds. 

Another method of preserying potatoes is by cutting them into thin slices 
and drying them. In this form they are known by the name of Potato chips. 
When potatoes are attacked by the disease, proyided they are not greatly 
infected, the effects of the disease may be arrested by slicing them and washing 
them in a yery weak solution of sulphuric add (2 or 8 per cent of add). If 
the potatoes are afterwards well washed in pure water, so as to remoye the 
add, and then dried, they are seryiceable in the form of chips. 

There is really no such thing as potato Jlour, in the usual acceptation of 
the term. If wbeat flour be put into a coarse cloth and then well washed in 
pore water, the starch will be remoyed, and a considerable quantity of a gummy 
•nbstiiioe wHl be left— this is oaOad ^{til^ii. Now staioh having do iMm 
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cannot form a paste, bnt when mixed with com flour it is oonaidered by some 
to improve the quality of the bread : it mnst, howeyer, be naed in moderate 
quantities- if more than one-fifth 'of the weight of wheat flonr be nsed, a very 
nnpleasant flavonr is conmmnicated to the bread from the presence of potato 
spirit, to be noticed hereafter. 

Now the great use of starch to the plant is for the purpose of supplying 
nutriment to the young shoot when germinatingi and feeding it till it is able 
to take care of itsolf. But starch in its ordinary state is unfitted for this, 
and consequently when the plant begins to sprout a change takes place 
in the starch, and it is converted into a substance called dextrine. This same 
effect is produced in the potato when it is frost bitten ; and hence germinating 
and frost-bitten potatoes have a sweetish but very unpleasant flavour. 

This same conversion of starch into dextrine can be produced by heating 
it, or by the action of heat aided by a minute portion of nitric acid, and if this 
prooesB be repeated or continued for some length of time, the dextrine 
becomes further converted into sngar ; this sugar cannot be dystaHized, and 
as it is found in the juice of the grape (as well as in other fruits) it has 
received the name of grape sugar. It is thus in a large variety of forms that 
we meet with starch products. 

Common dextrine is used most extensively as a g^im, and is sold under 
three different forms — (1) as a powder, (2) as a syrup, and (8) as a gum very 
like gum arabic. In this last form many persons were afraid that it could be 
used aa an adulteration of gum arabic, but there is no fear of that, for potato 
gum has a peculiar smell and taste (of potato oil) which will at once betray 
its presence. 

Dextrine in its first or powdery form is used greatly by the manufiMstnrers 
of cheap silk and cotton goods. In consequence of the rage for cheap articles, 
the manufacturers must replace a portion of the silk or cotton fabric by a 
cheaper substance — hence they weave their goods very loose and then pass 
them through a solution of dextrine. This swells out the stuff, and so long as 
it is unwashed it does very well; but the least wetting will of course reveal 
the true state of the case. To such an excess has this plan been extended that 
the manufacturer makes enormous profits. " With farina at 2d. or 3d. a lb., 
it must be very profitable to sell yards of starch at even a much lower price 
than the lowest cotton goods could be supplied," as Mr. Simmonds remarks. 
In fact, in 1859, one Manchester house used no less than 6,000 cwts. of starch 
for this purpose, and the manufacturer may almost be said sometimes to make 
his cloth a vehicle for potato starch. Another use to which this dextrine is 
put is that of gumming adhesive labels and postage stamps. 

The story of the discovery of this dextrine is worth recording. A work* 
man who had been present at the burning of a large starch manufactory, and 
had been assisting in bringing water to put out the fire, discovered on getting 
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up the nezfe moming that all bis oloihefl were perfectly gnmmed together. 
Some of his oomrades who had also been at the fire, experienoed the same 
iBOODTeueiioey and they therefore visited the scene of their prerioTis night's 
ezertionB. They found the starch oonTorted into large masses of gum, and on 
going home they instituted a series of experiments, and obtained a yexy fair 
sample of gam, though not sufficiently pure for the calico manufacturers. 
^ley odd their secret at last, but it was some years before the gum came 
into general use. A yeiy interesting account of its history is giren in " House- 
hold Words," vol. 5, under the title of the '< Briiiah Oum Seorei," but is too 
long to iosert here. 

The gummy form of dextrine is made by boiling it in the state of 
aymp, and keeping it at a temperature of i(f or SO"* for 24 hours. It 
win then acquire the oonsistenoy of jujube paste. After this it is out up 
with a pair of shears, and rolled out on a smooth table, and left for three or 
lour honzB to diy. It is packed more readily than when in the powdery form, 
and from its not fermenting is preferable to liquid gum. 

Grape sugar is also called glucose, and being very easily and cheaply made, 
H was at one time eztensirely used for adulterating cane sugar. The excise 
authoritieB, on becoming aware of this, imposed a duty on it, since which time 
it has ceased to be prepared. As an instance of the great profit derived fW>m 
the mannfaotnre of grape sugar, 1 cwt. of starch produces 140 lbs. of sugar, 

Gluooae can also be obtained in the form of a treacle. A few years ago 
golden syrup was much in vogue — ^it is believed to be nothing but this glucose. 
In this form of syrup it is largely used by the French confectioners, and from 
having a large quantity of viscous matter in its composition, it is eminently 
sotted finr making beer,and is largely used for this purpose in Germany. Ship 
beer is also brewed from this starch sugar, and is proof against climate. 

In oonneotion with the " spirituous " portion of the sulject, may be men- 
tioned the ihot that as potatoes are very readily fermentable, they are used in 
distillation. The Scotch distillers use them freely, but to nothing like the 
extent to which the manufiicture is carried on on the continent. In Prussia 
7,000,000 bushels are used annually for the purpose of brandy-distilling. 
Stettin brandy, well known in commerce, is largely imported into England and 
re-shipped to Australia and other foreign possessions as Cognac, and is placed 
<m many tables in BSngland as the same ; while many people perfume them- 
selves with the spirit of the potato, under the designation of Eau de Cologne, 
in the cheap imitations of that perfume which are sold. The exceedingly 
strong, colourless spirit used for doctoring sherries when imported into 
England, is merely the potato spirit, highly refined. 

In Poland there is a most extensive manufacture of potato-whiskey, called 
there Wodka. It is a most detestable compound, but being very cheap (7id. 
to lOd. a gal]an)i it has an enormous sale, the consumption being about 10700 
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gaUons per heacL 2|500,000 gallons were made in Saxony in 1851, and in 
Norway, between Ist October, 1855, and April 80, 1856, oyer 2,000,000 gallons 
were made. 

When potato brandy is made, there comes with it a very pecoliar spirit 
called fva\U aU, or potato spirit. It can be separated from the brandy, to 
which it gives a very unpleasant taste. From this fnsile oil many artificial 
essences, &o., are made. The essence of Jargonelle pears is made from it. 

Two other extraordinary products of potato may be mentioned — 

(1) . Coffee, A French ohymist has asserted that by mixing a certain portion 
of olive oil and potato flonr together, and then adding a small quantity of 
coffee-powder, a very near resemblance to coffee can be obtained ; and 

(2). Cheeset made in Thnringia and Saxony. The large potatoes are 
boiled, peeled, and reduced to a pulp. To 6 lb. of this pulp add 1 lb. of sour 
milk, and some salt ; knead together, and after four days repeat the prooess, 
and then leave it to dry in baskets. In about 20 days altogether the cheeses 
are fit to eat, but improve by age. They do not engender worms, and will keep 
good for a number of years if stored in a dry place and in well-closed barrels. 
They are made of various qualities. 

Such are a few of the products of the potato. But a few bye products 
may be mentioned. The water from which the starch is deposited is well 
suited for irrigation. It holds the nitrogenous part in solution, and if kept a 
abort time produces an evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. This water 
is also useful as a scourer for cleaning silks and woollens. It is also used as a 
cure for chilblains. The pulp after extracting the starch is useful for pigs' food, 
though this is denied by Professor Henslow. Whatever view be taken of this 
point, however, it is undeniable that the versatile and wonderfU potato can be 
converted into picture frames, paper, and many other articles usually made of 

There were thirty-nine present. 



MEETING HELD MABCH 29th, 1866. 

Ornithology, 
A. 0. Aluack read a short list of the eggs obtained during the past fortnight, 

and exhibited those of the Wood-wren, Butcher-bird, Woodohat^ Eed- 

backed Shrike. 
A. Hebklots exhibited a remarkably small specimen of a Book's Egg. 

ArchtBclogy. 
T, Ci LiGHTPOOT gave a short summary of the proceedings of this Section 
Binoe the last Meeting. 
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Ber. T. A. Fbeston eiliibited a Half-Groat, fonnd near Girenoeeter. 

Entomology. 

W. W. Datican mentioned the notices of Lepidoptera that had been bronght to 
bJTn dnnng the half-year. Among them were fonr species new to the 
College List. 

The BeY. T. A. Pexstox exhibited a large box of Brazilian Insects, among 
them speoimfinfl of the " Emperor Moth/' 14 inches across the wings, 
the "stick insect," some magnificent spedmens of butterflies, a 
great yariety of very remarkable loaf insects, and several Coleoptera. 

Botany. 

BoF. T. A. F&ESTON passed ronnd a list of the notices of plants as yet obtained. 
He also exhibited dried specimens of Amotto, Allspice, Tea, Arrow- 
root, Cinnamon, and Yegetable Ivory. 

A. MamhaTiTi exhibited a Paper-knife of Sandal-wood, with a dried speoimen 
firam the tree* 



H. A. Etins then read a paper on " Thb Classification of Insbcis." 



There were forfcy-fonr present. 



HEBTING held AFBIL 18th« 
This Meeting was held in the Modem School. 

The following donations were annonnoed, and thanks ordered to be given to 
the donors :— 
" Becreative Sdence," "Popnlar Science Beview," and " Intellectnal Ob- 
server," complete, by Bev. J. M. Fulleb, who kindly nndertakee to 
continne the same, and to bind np the parts yearly. 
A donation of £6 by the Bight Hon. T. H. S. Sothebon Estcovbt. 
An annnal snbsoription of £1 by Chbistopheb Hodgson, Esq. 

Aitomology. 
W. W. Dayman gave a short report of the Entomological notices during the 

past fortm'ght. 
G. B. MiLU exhibited a specimen of the Tossock (2>. pudihtnda). 

Ornithology, 
In the absence of A. C. Almack no report was made. 

Botany, 
Bev. T. A« PaxsTON read ont a list of the principal notices taken dnzing the 
previons fortnight, and mentioned the disooveiy of two speoies of 
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Sto&ecross (Sedum) by G. F» Ruck and Hh A, Erana, Ho aleo eiiii- 
bitcd the pericarp of tbe BrazO-nnt, specimen of iha gulf. wood 
(5tif£raf5uni ^ flct»/criiw) , a specimen of the J^w^HH^ar FoDgaa (Aunewia 
Mimeola Jvdm) fr>nnd at Freslmte^ and npioimQiii of Omnsliaw BaU 
T^, Ctimahaw Preaont Tea, made up in the shape of Ihggots <jp 
dgaxQf and Bonueso Brick Too* 



P.O. 
Ber. 

Eepor 
TheB 

There 



HEETTNG HELD MAT 4|1866. 



The following donations were annonnoed, and thanke ordered to be given to 
the donors : — 
A pocket microsoope, by B. G. Clarke, Esq. 
A donation of one guinea, by Mrs. Korris, Epsom. 
An annual subscription of £1, by B. Hunter, Esq. 
The " Geologist," by Bcv. T. CoRNTHWArra. 

Oeology, 
0. Ai Harbison gave a report of the working of the Seoiion, and exhibited a 
drawer of various specimens, among whidh were a horse-shoe, which 
had become oxidised, and converted the mould in which it was em- 
bedded into a substance resembling iron ore. A huge specimen of 
Scaphite, from the Isle of Wight, to show what may probably be 
found here ; and the following fossils found in the neighbourhood : 
Fragment of large Inoeeramui, by W. J. Greenwell; Plagioshma 
8p(no9fm, and Shark's Tooth. 
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JBntomoloffy, 

A. VA» OTrAT.i:. gt,ye a lift of the notices of oapturefl during the pafit fortnight. 
He then showed a Hnmming-Bird Hawk Moth (M. Stdlatasium), oap- 
tmed hy B. W. Wickham, on April 25. 

The FuBSiDENT exhibited a specimen of Bombex Cynthia, the new Silkworm 
Moth recently introduced into England ; the New American Moth- 
trap ; spedmenB of Stuffed Larvao of Swallow-tailed Butterfly (P. 
Maekaon); Oak-eggs (£. Qu&rcus); Drinker (O. Potatoria) ; Gooseberry 
Moth (A. Grossulariaia) i Yapourer (0. AnH^flia); Gold-tail (P. 
Awri/lua) ; Dagger (A, Psi), etc. 

Ornithology, 

A. 0. Alxack read out a list of the notices, comparing them with last year, 
and exhibited specimens of the following eggs : Daulin, Chough, 
Boseate Tem, Looses Tem, Spoon-bill from his own collection ; nest 
and three eggs of Bing-Oazel, taken near Savemake House, May 2, 
by B. H. Parr and J. W. Farrington, egg of the Stone-chat, and 
monstrosities of the following: Yellow-Hammer, House-Sparrow, 
Book, Blackbird, Coohin-China, and Common Hen, all taken this yea» 
in the neighbourhoods 

The President exhibited a liying specimen of the Night Jar, taken near 
Folton. 

A. Mamhall exhibited a leg of the Bmu. 

Botany, 
The Fbbsidbiit passed round a list of the notices for the month of April, com- 
paring them with last year, and exhibited a specimen of the Hautboy 
Strawberry (P. tlathr)j found by B. B. P. Hilton, and hitherto unre- 
corded. 

S^oloyy,. 

The Prbsideitt exhibited a Viper and a Common Snake, 

B. Alxack exhibited a specimen of the Thorny Oyster, and Palate Teeth of 

the Port Jackson Shark. 
B. B. MAnrwABiNO exhibited a laige Shark's Tooth, and piece of Palate of 
Shark's Mouth. 



B. F. Isaacson waa elected to fill the vacancy in the Committee caused 
by H« A« Etans* departure. 

Archaology. 
F. 0, LioBTFOOT read the following paper, by H, M. Moule, Esq., on 

BABBUBY CASTLE. 
The neighbourhood of Marlborough teems with the relics and vestigeB of early^ 
Britiah oiTilization*--adTilizati(m now not only jHMf but (ieoi^; past, that is to 
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saji without having left behind it anj appreciable results which live and 
firaotify among onrsolvee. For all, or very nearly all, that we now are in the 
scale of nations, we owe — ^not to onr aboriginal ancestors — ^but to the sncces- 
sive invaders of onr shores. Still, with Saxon and Norman inflaencos predo- 
minating in onr blood, and with Greek and Roman inflnences ruling in our 
national brain, we cannot help, notwithstanding, every now and then throwing 
a wistful glance baokwarda into that remote and dark antiquity which we 
understand so imperfectly, but from which we cannot wholly disconnect our- 
selves. The charm and interest of archsdology is certainly most various. 
Salisbury Cathedral speaks home to our hearts in tones of nearly perfect 
harmony ; Stonehenge enchains our sympathy with, perhaps, scarcely inferior 
power, though uttering in comparison a strange and scarcely articulate appeal. 
It is just so, in their proper degree and proportion, with the earthworks, small 
and great, which stud the 

broad backs of our bushleas downB. 

There they lie, without a voice and almost without a histoiy. Literature 
throws only a rare and scanty ray here and there upon them: some few 
passages in Ceesar, some disputed notices in the Saxon Chronicle, make up the 
bulk of our written information respecting them. Few minds, however, that 
are not either inactive or narrow, will fail to discover a charm even in this 
very obscurity ; and the earthworks will probably continue to present riddles 
and problems which, whether solved or not, will interest and instruct us. 

One of the finest relics of British work near Marlborough is Barbuiy 
Oastle, which stands on the end of a magnificent reach of downs, about six 
miles north-west of the town. It occupies an intermediate position between 
the fort on Martinsell and Liddington Oastle, which lies about four miles 
fiirther away to the north. Barbury commands a splendid range of view; it is 
perhaps hardly too much to say that an experienced commander from that 
lofty post might have detected any hostile movement whatever that was on 
foot within a radius of ten miles, and in some directions to a greater distance 
BtilL 

This earthwork of Barbuxy is oval in form, and is surrounded by a very 
regular double rampart, with an imposing trench between the banks. The 
^iTO funirinina are these, according to Sir B. 0. Hoare : — 

Entire circuit of outer rampart 880 yards (i mile) 

Depth of trench 47 feet 

Area within trench 12^ acres 

The old fort lies about east and west ; and the eastern extremity is protected 
by a barbican or outwork, the mounds of which are most distinctly traceable. 

Barbuiy was undoubtedly used as a rendavout and fastness during the 
Saxon period* The British earthworks were veiy generally converted by the 
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Saxon aettlen to their own porpoees. In some remains, it is easy to detect 
alterations of design, enlaj^cment in certain directions, curtailing in othars. 
The tme mark of the Roman soldier is, of course, the parallelogram figure, in 
which his camp was invariably drawn ont, as distinguished from the irregular 
oval of the British designer. Putting aside, however, the marks of Baton in- 
terference at Barbuiy, enough remains to convince the antiquarian that it was 
m bona f/de Celtic work, forming, probably, one of a large chain of forts, of 
which Martin's HiU and Liddington were the two nearest links. 

Ab a means of illustrating the extent and probable uses of these great hill- 
fists, let me briefly mention a few points relating to Maiden CatUe (or the 
Gastle of the '< Gbeat Hill" [Brit. Med, Dun]), which is a work lying about two 
mileB to the south-west of Dorchester, the county town of Dorset. This work, 
the oompleteBt fort of first-rato dimensions in Great Britain, is raised on a 
genUe dope of down, the scarping of which has been on the north side 
improved and made use of as the outer rampart. The entire area within the 
injbeimost rampart is forty acres, or rather more than three times the size of 
Barfomy. There are three rampi^, with two trenches, and the outermost of 
these trenches measures not less than seventy feet deep. At two points in the 
circumference the entrances to the interior area are contrived so as to be 
very fully protected by overlapping the ends of the ramparts, and the design 
in this respect (so &t as it goes) is as elaborate as anything in modern engi- 
neering science. This great work is, however, quite destitute of water 
supply. There are, it is true, one or two points in the area at which it is 
coDJeotured that wells may have been sunk, but these traces are extremely 
vague and uncertain. 

Partly from this want of water, and partly from a general sorv^ of this 
and similar works, it is conjectured with great probability that the use of hill* 
forta was as follows i—In time of war, the chief of a tribe would collect 
together all his fighting-men, and that would signify, g^enerally speaking, the 
bulk of the able-bodied adults belonging to the tribe. Great numbers of these 
would have to leave homes unprotected, and cattle or sheep running looser 
unless some temporazy provision were made for both. That provision was 
supplied by the hiU-forts, just as is now the case with the " pahs," or temporary 
enclosures employed by the New Ze a iande r s. Inside a hill fort like Maiden 
Oastle^ the women and children and the cattle of a very numerous trib^ 
might well be encamped for a limited time. During that time they would be 
provisioned partly by supplies taken in with them, partly by the exertions of' 
the fighting-men outside. In this way also, or at any rate by the additional 
aid of small temporaiy wells, they could for a short time be supplied with 
water. Had the hill-forts been meant to act as permanent towns, doubtless 
te mora extensive traoes of water-works would be now vinUs. TheiuBwilito 
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danger over, the defenceless inmates of the iort conld gradaally make their 
exit, returning to their homes in case of victory, or seeking fresh ones in case 
of defeat. 

Snch was the probable pnrpose of Barbnry Castle in the minds of its 
original desi^^ors. The Saxons tamed the forts into war-centres or places of 
meeting for the reeve -men and yeomen of the divisions called " Hundreds/' 
which divisions still frequently appear in legal documents, though they have 
no legal force — ^the county, the pariah, the union, the district, being the only 
territorial divisions in our day. 

Excavation has done but little for the earthworks of Wessex. Coarse 
pottery, with here and there an iron implement of very uncertain date, com- 
prises nearly all that generally rewards the search of the aroheologist. We 
must probably content ourselves with the knowledge which we possess at 
present. It is enough to shew us that our remote British ancestors were pos- 
sessed of no mean degree of civilization ; that they could construct works of 
gigantic and sometimes of complex design, and that they led lives of stirring 
enterprise and activity. But the want of a literature — the absence of a vatei 
fOMT— keeps us blind to the detaiLs which we should rejoice to recover. 

While surveying the magnificent panorama of down-oountiy visible fix>m 
Barbuiy, or examining the quaint old banks themselves, perhaps the prevailing 
thought is one of regret that great remains like Silbury and Avebury, no less 
than these smaller ones, are for ever dumb : that we know more even of the 
siege of Troy than we do of the great battle of Badon, which once made 
Britain quake from end to end } that Stonehenge is little more to us than a 
splendid riddle, and Sing Arthur only the central figure in a grand but dim 
poetical group. 



There were forty-eight persons present. 



MEETma HELD MAT Uth, 1866. 

Geology, 

C. A. Habeison exhibited the following specimens : — ^A small shark^s tooth 
found in the preceding week near Hartinsell ; some fish scales i Ptdem 
wiHdus, He also announced that more sharks' teeth had been found 
in the same locality. 

JShUomology, 
A. MamhaWi read a short list of notices. 
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Ornithology, 
A. G. Almack exhibited the following egga : — ^A spotted and unspotted Jack- 
daw's from the same nest, Little Bittern, Baillon's Crake, Ayocet^ 
Marsh Harrier, and Spotted Crake. 

Botany, 
The Pbssideivt read a list of notioes, and compared them with those of last 
year. He also exhibited the following :»Mon8etail (Myosurus), from 
Biimslades a yonng Forze-bosh; Statice from Teneriffej Morells. 



The paper was J. Pole's, on "Mosses," which was read by the President, 
owing to the anther having left the Gollege. 



There were forty-one persons present. 



MEETING HELD MAT 25, 1866. 



Entomology, 
A. MA.B8HAXL read oat a list of captm^s dnring the last fortnight, mentioning 

partionlarly the capture of E, Angmnalu, for the first time. 
0. £. PowxLL exhibited specimens of if. Artemis^ E, Anguinalis, P, ^nea, &c., 

takon dnring the present year. 

Botany. 
The FBlsiDEifr mentioned the discovery of Cineraria Campestris and MonHa 

FontanOi hitherto unobserved here, and the discovery of Myosvrua 

Minimui at Pewsey. 
J. J. FuLLEiNi, Esq. exhibited specimens of primroses, shewing the varieties 

leading to the so-called Oxlip, a species which only occurs in the 

eesteni ooanties of England. 

Geology, 
C. A* Hasbison exhibited spedmens of wood in chalk, Plewrotomaria (not in 
Htu) in chalk; Scaphite from Martinsell; a fossil twice fossilized; 
Yentriculite in chalk ; and iron Pyrites. 
T. W. Bavxes exhibited specimens of Ammonite, &o. 

Zoology. 
H. W. HocuN exhibited a young turtle hatched on a homeward voyage firom 
the West Indies. 



The President spoke at some length upon " Ffedxns/' illnstratmg his 
by nvioevoiu speoimeoM lent by F» Li SimmondSi Bsq-f of Lan d oPi 
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exhibiting some of their uses, among them were Bectioni of wood, " Penaag 
Lawyer," yariouB kinds of Leaves, a bnnoh of the Fruit of the Oil-Palm, 
Doable Gocoa-nnt from the Seychelles, Coqailla Nnt, Vegetable Ivory, nmnerons 
specimens of the fibres : Cloths, Mats, Hats, Baskets, Cowry-Bags, Hammock, 
Palm-oil, Brooms, Partridge Cane, Coir Yam, and Spoon* 



There were fi%-one persons present. 



MEETING HELD JUNE 8, 1866. 

OmUhology* 

A. 0. Alkick laid on the table the list of notices for May, and exhibited speoi- 
mens of Eggs of the Stone-Curlew (taken by Soames), Buzzard (from 
his own collection), Nest and Eggs of Grasshopper Warbler, Wheatear, 
and Bedpole (F), Egg of Coot, and varietiee of those of Sparrow-hawk, 
Jack-daw, Magpie, Cuckoo, Tree-Pipit, Skylark, House-Sparrow, 
Willow-wren, Thrush (without spots), Eedstart (with spots), Whin- 
ohat, monstrosities of those of the Partridge and Moorhen. 

S. Llotd exhibited two eggs of the Woodpecker. 

EfUomology, 

Among the notices of the last month were P. Alsiu, M, Artemis, P, BueephaUti, 

N. Planiaginis, O, PorceUus, O. TrUinea, N, Lueina, 8. PopuUf &c. 

Numerous captures had been madd in the Micro-Lepidoptera, but 

were not ready for exhibition. 
E. Llotd exhibited speoimenB of the Papa and perfect insect of the Cioaidib, 

from Italy. 
G. E. Mills exhibited a bred specimen of 5. Liguttri, 

Oeology, 
G. A. H&iiBiBON exhibited spedmans of Coral from the Flint. Ostrea, bored by 
a Teredo, from London clay; TerebratuUn oxidised, Pectunetdvi, 
AmmonUes MiUetesius, and NcUiea, ^rcm the Coral Bag. 

Botany* 
The Prvbidkmt exhibited a speosmen of the Orepis Biennis, disoovered by B. 
B. P. Hilton, at Mfldenhall. This is the first aathentio instance of its 
dJsooToiy In this part of floglaod. 
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A. 0. AucACK read a paper on the 

FLUHAGB OF BIBDS. 

XJNquxffnoNABLT the meet beantifiil as well as the most charaoteristio part 
of a bird is its coYering of feathers, whether we regard the plumage of the 
eagle, so firm, so ezpazisiYe and majestic, or that of the bird of paradise, with 
its goflsamer-like tail, or the lovely humming bird glittering like the most 
brilliant gems. And surely it is some satisfaction to find that the symmetry 
and elegance of those feathers, and of the general form of the bird, though so 
Tery pleasing to the sight, are mnch more so when considered with regard to 
the habits and mode of liring of their possessors, to which they are eminently 
gabseryient. Eveiy part of their frame is formed for lightness and bnoyanoe, 
and nothing oonld be more strikingly formed for this purpose than the light 
and delicate plumage with which their bodies are covered, so disposed as to 
protect them from the severest cold of the atmosphere ; their wings are made 
of the lightest materials, and yet they strike the air with such force that the 
bird is propelled forward with astonishing rapidity. 

But what, perhaps, contributes more to the ease with which birds fly than 
the lightness of feathers is the universal difihsion of air through their bodies. 
But perhaps I am rather hasty in asserting that such is the object of this 
diiAision of air, as it has been doubted by Mr. Hunter, owing to the fact that 
in the ostrich, which never rises from the ground, this conformation is also 
disoovered. But on second thoughts it appeared to Bir. Hunter that this bird 
would require this division to help it in running as much as others for their 
flight, by increasing its bulk and strength without adding materially to its 

WQgfat* 

Having now spoken of the general effect and olject of feathers, let xm 
ffiainine ihem more minutely. In considering the clothing of a bird we may 
divide it into two parts, the down and the feathers proper. These two are in 
reality comxx)eed of the same substance, and so, chemically speaking, are even 
the beaks and daws, viz., coagulated albumen, which is nearly the same gob- 
stanoe as that of wluoh the hair and cuticle of all animals, and even the epi« 
dennis which covers living shells, is formed. This coagulated albumen, 
especially as we see it in the case of white of 6gg consolidated by heatj is 
better calculated to resist the action of water than almost any other fleizible 
mbstanoe. This substance, especially in the upper or more ooloured and 
glossy part of the feathers, is mixed with oils and metallic substances in very 
minute portions, which £^ve it the colours the feathers assume ; but in the 
down and light-coloured feathers it is nearly pure. The down lies on the 
mder part of the clothing featheni : and also a small portion of almost all the 
fbatben near the tube or barrel consists of down, which in also spread at 
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intenrals over the skixi between the feathers. The chief purpose of the down 
seems to be that of warmth, as we find it increase in proportion as the bird 
is exposed to a cold temperatnre, especiallj in the Eider Duck. And when the 
bird remains all the year ronnd in the same situation where there are great 
changes and differences of temperature we find that the down yery much 
increases in thickness during the winter. 

The form which the down assumes too, is often characteristio of the 
habits of the bird. In the ostrich, for instance, there is none, owing, I 
suppose, to its living in such a warm climate. 

And now for the feather proper. Let us speak of a single feather first, 
and afterwards of their general arrangement over the body. All feathers 
have certain fixed and special characteristics, which are universally applicable, 
whatever may be the varieties of size, consistence, and colour. The various 
parts of a feather are the following : — the barrel or quill, which is the root 
part of the feather, up to where we find the vane or beard on both sides, when 
the centre part takes the name of shaft. 

The quill, by which the feather is attached to the body, is an admirftble 
specimen of lightness, combined with tenacity and firmness. On dose exam- 
ination we find a veiy small hole at the lower end, which leads into the cavity 
of the quill, in which we find a number of membranous pieces of oonical 
shape, fitting dosely into another. I need hardly draw the attention of such 
an assembly as this to remember the immense value that this part of the 
feather is to man. 

The qmll, as soon as we reach the beard, we find no longer to be round, 
but somewhat quadilateral, and, as I said before, is now called the shaft. 
There is not nearly so much hollow space in it as in the quill, but within a 
veiy homy case we find a great quantity of white substance, which is called 
the pith. 

We now come to the vane, which is by far the most oorions part of the 
feather, and at the same time the most useful to the bird, though totally use- 
less to us. If we attempt to separate the barbs of a quill pen or any feather 
we find that they cling somewhat closely together, as if held to one another by 
hooks. This is exactly the case, for on looking closely with a tolerably good 
lens we see that the barbs are arranged with their flat faces toward one 
another, and that along the top of each barb there is a row of hooks sticking 
out on each side. These hooks are called barbules, and are arranged in such 
a maimer that they interlace, and cannot easily be separated. This arrange- 
ment is also in a curious manner self-acting, as the moment after separation 
that they are brought together again, they interlock, and all is as firm as 
before. 
1.— A feather may consist of a quill and shaft, without any other part 
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2. — ^A quill Bhaft; and barbs destitnte of barbabs, as in tLe crcsfc of the 

golden pheasant, and the feathers of the ostrich. 
3 — ^A qnill, shaft, barbs, and barbules. 
4. — A qnfll, shaft, barbs, barbules, and barbioels, as in the ring-tailed eaglej 

albatross, and helmet hombill. 

The feathered race are supplied with a cmioos oiling apparatus, sitaated 
at the base of the tail, which, when spread over the feathers, renders them 
imperyionB to moistu«. 

Having now gone through the anatomy of a feather, let ns consider for a 
moment the admirable way in which they are adapted to the habits and wants 
of a bird. Of coarse without this arrangement of hooks and barbs a web could 
hardly be formed of sufficient closeness of texture to resist the air in the use 
of the wings in flight. 

The lightness of feathers has become proverbial, and no texture or sub- 
stanoe of human fabrication can possibly be compared with them. It will 
hardly be believed that the entire plumage of a common owl frequently does 
not exceed an ounce-and-a-half in weight, and that the largest feathers of the 
mighty golden eagle do not exceed 1 drachm 6 grs. in weight, seven of them 
weighing not quite so much as a five shilling piece. Tet if we attempt to 
injure or break one of these feathers we shall find it fully as remarkable for its 
stiffiiees and tenaaty as for its lightness, both of which qualifications are 
remarkably necessary for an apparatus formed for fiight. Feathers, however, 
in point of compactness, differ greatly in different birds and in different parts 
of the same bird, of which we have a striking instance in the case of the tail of 
a peaoook and its own wing, or that of any other bird ; and I think that in 
general we shall find that the wing feathers fit much more compactly than 
tliofle in the tail of ahnost aU birds. 

We now come to the names of the different feathers, and their arrange* 
ment on the body of a bird« The names of the feathers and their position are 
the following : — 

1 — ^The eoT'^ov^, which consists of certain soft feathers which cover the 
external organ of hearing. They vary muoh, and are used as a means of dis- 
t- j n gniahing many spodcs. They are also known as the auriculars. 

2. — ^The icapuUirs, which are the feathers which cover the part that 
answers to our shoulders, and the part above the elbows. They unite in 
colour to a great extent with the feathers on the back. They are of no use in 
flight, but as they are tolerably thick they afford a good covering for the wing 
joint, and are so arranged that they admit of easy motion in the wing. 

8. — The next we come to are the feathers that go by the name of the 
bastard wing, so called from their resemblance to the feathers of the true wing. 
Thaj grow from a small bone, whioh is united to the third joint of the wing, 
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which anfiwera to our wrist. This bone and these feathers are curiously 
iDoreased in strength in proportion to the power of the bird's flight. The jer- 
falcon is giren in books as the most signal instance of this, in which bird the 
development of this part, which corresponds to onr hand, bears a most wonder- 
fiil resemblance to it. In this bird the thmnb consists of distinct bones, 
jointed together, and the four other fingers may be traced, the first in a long 
bone, the second in a shorter one, and the fourth in two ribs united by a thin 
blade. What use the bastard wing is put to we cannot well determine, but 
probably it prerents the wing firom turning upwards. 

4. — ^The tester wing-eoverte are the first feathers that appear on birds. There 
are generally several rows of them lying along the wing, and under-oovBrts 
answering to them underneath, which are more downy and colourless. 

6.— The greater wmg-eoverts, which lie underneath the former, and reach 
a good way over the real wing feathers, and act as supports to them. 

6. — ^We now come to the real wing feathers, which are the organs of flight. 
They are the strongest feathers on the whole bird. They rise firom the third 
bone in the wing, which answers to our hand taken as a whole. There is a 
great deal of variation in the flight of birds owing to the di£ferent proportion 
these feathers have to one another. The flrst is not always largest. The form 
of wing with which a bird can turn with the greatest ease in the air is the 
second feather longer than the first, so that the first comes partially under it 
and supports it. This is the constmctiQn of wing we find in the case of all 
birds that take their food, as swallows, or their prqr as hawks, on the wing. 
In pigeons also we find it the same, and in the lapwing the laxgeet feather is 
ftrtherinBtilL 



There were forty persoiiB present. 



MBETINa HELD JUNE 88, 1806. 

Qeologp. 
0. A. HAERisoir read the foUowing report of the Geologioal Section duxingthe 
half-year: — 
You will, I am afindd, think our report somewhat meagre— end indeed, it 
could scarcely be otherwise. It would be easy to read you a list of the 
fossils found— in aU more than 60— but this might perhaps be tedious, and 
would certainly be useless. When the Natural History Society proposed the 
formation of a Geologiaa Section, it did not, we presume, intend to encourage 
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merely a oolleofciiig mania. The mere oollecting, whether of fossilB, moths, or 
postage-atamps, may be a uaeful form of indastiy, ezeroise, or observation, 
but on no plea can it be considered a branch of science. What we believed 
the Society to desire was that we should try to shew wherein the valne of fossils 
oonsistS| by bringing their evidence to bear on the physical geology of the 
district^ and on the changes which have taken place or are now taking place 
in the Baxfeioe of the oomitry about ns. 

Bat we have been at work too short a time— not three months—for 
Buooeas in this. Our facts, that is, our fossils, are too few for generalisationa 
from them to be more than gaessea, and occasionally, indeed, our nnoertalnty 
about the very nature of the fossils would render snch guesses most rash and 
nnaoientlfic. One fact, however, seems tolerably clear. Ton remember that 
there are in England four lines of chalk hills. One rising in Dorsetshire, and 
extending, under the various names of Dorset Downs, Marlborough Downs, 
and Ohilteni BSlBt as fiir as the north-west point of Norfolk, and then^ after 
being broken by the Wash, across Lincolnshire and part of Yorkshire to Flam- 
borough Head. A seoond branches oflf from the Marlborough Downs, and with 
a alight break near Famham, extends to Dover, under the name of North 
Dofwns. A third stretches fr^ Dorsetshire, south of Salisbury, thenoe to 
Beaohy Head, fonning the South Downs, while a fourth, springing also fh>m 
the Donet centre, forms the Purbeok Downs, is broken by the aea^ and again 
rei^ipean aa the oentral ridge of the Isle of Wight. 

Apparently, then, we lie near the extreme west of the great dhalk bed of 
England; and the first queation we aaked ouraelvea, as mere beginners, was 
whether the Marlborough Downs were really near land, whether continent or 
island, or were fhr out at the bottom of the cretaceous ocean in which the 
dfaalk was deposited. Now if they had been near the land it is quite clear that 
there must have been washed down to the floor of the ooean the ordinary 
Tnatflrials of a sea-beach, and our chalk must have contained at all events 
aand, perhaps even water- worn pebblea. So fSnr, however, is this from being 
the case, that the chalk even of the highest beds is singularly pure, and can 
be used equally well by the mathematician and the fives player for their 
respective boards. The fossils, too, are all unmistakeably marine — sharkaT 
and fish teeth, scales of fish, chambered sheHs — such aa the Ammonite— «ei^ 
nxohxaa, corals and sponges. And yet although so obviously at some distance 
from the sborei there must have been setting in this direction either a land 
current, or the course of a river before its waters were quite lost in the ocean, 
for in Bockley Qnany oiganio remains have been found, certainly not native 
to the sea-bottom, and which must have drifted from the land, viz., fossil wood 
and foaail bone, the latter apparently the bone of some fanriaiii decidedly not 
of a fidk la the Bame qaarry, toOi mnoh of the chalk is oorered with onuUl 
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blaok specks, traces of the mineral chlorite, also in all probability brought 
from land by some onrrent. 

Next half-year we hope to make out exactly which aro the lower, 
which the npper, chalk beds in this noighbonrhood, and work at other ques- 
tions of the highest interest. 

In oonolnsion, I most in the name of the section sincerely thank Mr. 
Hallins for the great interest he has taken in oar prooeedings, and without 
whom, I am snre, geology here would not haye made much progress. 

Botany, 
The Pbiesident mentioned a few of the more important notices obtained sinoe 

the last meeting, and exhibited a specimen of tho Bee Orchis (0. 

Ap\fera), found near Martinsell by A. Armstrong, Esq. 
H. A. Eyans exhibited a remarkable species of ArUtoloehia, from the Oxford 

Botanical Gardens. 

Entomology, 
C. A. Hilton exhibited a remarkably small specimen of the Common Bine 

Butterfly (P. Alexii), 
The Pbbsidbmt passed round a box of Moths, forming part of a donation from 

J. W. Dunning, Esq., to the College Oollection. Among them were 

specimens of 8, ConiodtwiU, 0, Elpenor, P, InterrogaHorUSf P, 

Oriehaiaea, P. Fertuea, Bankia BankiatM, &o. 

Ornithology, 
J. W. PABxnreroN exhibited a nest and eggs of the Tree Oreeper. 
A. C. Almack exhibited varieties of eggs of Jay and Common Wren. 



The Sbcretart then gave a short summaiy of the proceedings of the 
Society during the past half-year : — 

Total number of Exhibitions, including 12 collections... 154 

Ditto last half 116 

Average ditto per meeting 15-4 

Ditto last half 14-4 

Average number of persons present at the meetings ... 44 

Ditto of visitors 26 

A vote of thanks to F. 0. Lightfoot on his leaving the College was car- 
ried unanimously. 

The rRESiDENT then congratulated the Society on its improved condition, 
and called attention to the fact that a new meeting-room was being fitted up 
for it by the College, and would probably be ready by the beginning of the next 
lialf-year. He also gave notice that there would be no tea alter the meetings, 
and the money which had hitherto been devoted to that purpose would be 
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spsnt in the pnroliaae of Booka for the new Libruy, whioH tho Society moBt 
bare, and of which the Books reoexYod this half-year would form a very good 
nncleua. 



There were forty present. 



BOTANICAL NOTICES. 

CoNSiDXBiNO the small number of those who take any interest in the sabject 
of Botany in tho School, the amonnt of work done must be acknowledged to 
be Tery satia&ctoiy. The nmnber of notices is certainly not less than what it 
was last year, and this is more partumlarly remarkable, as the weather, as a 
whole, has been remarkably nnsnited fur Botanical work. It is hoped we shall 
soon be able to classify the different plants according to districts, and thns to 
see clearly how far wo resemble and how far we differ from other localities of 
a similar geological formation. It has been remarkable how many chalk 
plants which ought to have been fonnd here, have not yet been detected, and 
it was this fact more especially which has hitherto preyented our giring any 
table shewing these desiderata, becanse onr materials are not even yet snifi- 
dsntly complete. Absence from Marlborongh during July and August is a 
great drawback, and this can only be remedied by the oo-qperation of residente 
in the neighbomrhood, which at present we have not been able to seonre. 

The number of plants which we might have observed, but did not, is very 
■maB, and as a general role satisfactory reasons can be given to account for 
the omissions. In most cases the plants appear not to have been in flower 
before the holidays, and therefore the scanty notices which have been recorded 
are not available for general results. On the other hand many additional 
localities for plants abready recorded have been discovered, and at least twenty 
new species added to our list. It may be interesting to others as well as 
to Botanists to compare the " Floral Calendar" of this year with that of last. 

The remarkably mild winter caused plants to sprout veiy early. At 
Christmas the gooseberry bushes were very forward, and early in February 
many trees and shrubs were budding rapidly : most of the early spring flowers, 
also, were above ground, and vegetation was, therefore, fiar in advance of what 
it is in ordinary years. About the middle of February a colder period set in, 
checking this unusual forwardness, and thereby doing a considerable amount 
of good. Baring the latter part of February and the whole of March the 
temperature was below the average, and but little progress was made in 
vegetation; but as the trees and shmbs were not too far advancedi no hann 
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was done. With April oame a slightly wanner period, and plants began to 
make a fresh start, and though the weather was very Tariable, still consider- 
able progress was made. 

But the month of Hay was particolarly nnfavonrable to vegetation. It 
opened with very cold weather, and as soon as the temperature became wann 
enough for the leaves to expand, a very dry period set in, aooompanied with 
strong easterly winds, so that in exposed situations the yonng leaves were torn 
to shreds, and the plants were nnable to make much progress. The lilao was 
also greatly damaged, the wind and frosts killing many of the buds in the 
bunches, and thereby causing the trees, though in as full bloom as ever they 
would be, to present the blotched appearance which they assume when the 
flowers are passing off. Another very noticeable feature is the long time that 
elapsed between the first appearance of leaf buds and the time when the tree 
might be said to be in fhll leaf, affording in this particular a marked contrast to 
what oconned last year : from this circumstance, also, loodlity made a great 
difference in the time when plants were in perfection, some trees being even 
weeks in advance of others of the same species, merely from being less 
exposed. The district in the immediate neighbourhood of Marlborough, bow- 
ever, appears to be ftr more backward than those a few miles off. 

The month of June was veiy favourable though the country was not really 
green till after the first week had passed. Since then plants have come rapidly 
into fiower, but vegetation is rather backward whan compared with other 
yean. 



Unless mentioned to the oontraryi the dates given are those of the times 
of first flowerings "By" is added when the plant appeared to have been in 
flower a few days. An asterisk (*) indicates that the specimen observed was 
a cultivated one* 

Names in Capital Letters indicate that the plants have not hitherto been 
recorded sa occurring near Marlborough } those in italics, that they have been 
observed in new localities. 

Karnes of those whose initials are given in the following list :— 

M.O.A. M.O. 

A«O.A« A.O. 

A« A. ...••• A. Armstrong, Esq. 

S. B. A. f •••••. M. B. Armstrong. 

F. P. B P. F. Back 

0. M. B G. M. Bevan. 

H. 0. B H. 0. Blaker. 

W« S« B« ••! Ml i«i •••(•• W* B* BoUand* 
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J. H. G J. H. OaUey. 

L. G. G L. 0. Galley. 

W. B. G W. B.GarIe0. 

E«H. G E. H.GaKr. 

G. J. G G. J. Gole. 

S. H. D. B.H. Davis. 

W.W.D W.W. Dayman. 

H.A.E. H. A. Evans. 

B. B. F B. B. BVnrester. 

E. F. •••• B. IVeeman. 

G. E. 0......« G. B. Green. 

G.A.H. G. A^Hanisan. 

A. H A. HerklotB. 

G. A.H. O. A. Eight. 

J. E. H J. E. Billiard. 

H.M.H. H.M. Hilton. 

B. B, P. H. B. B. P. Hflton. 

A. P. H.. A. P. Hodkin. 

H. W. H. H. W. Hockin. 

G. H. G. Holden. 

A.G. H. A.G. Himter. 

B. F. I B. F. Isaacson* 

F. J. H. J F. J. H. Jenkinson. 

J. H. J • J. H. Johnson. 

E. A. K. E. A. King. 

T.L. T. Lister. 

B.L. E. Lloyd. 

H.WL BUW.Lyan. 

T.E.M. T. E. Maclean. 

B.B.M. B. B. Mainwaring. 

A.H. A.MarBhaU. 

H.A.M. H.A.Ma»h. 

J. M. J. Martl^. 

W. G. N W. G. North. 

J. G. P. J. C. Palmer. 

J.W.P J. W.Parrington. 

H. B, P H. B, PairingtoD. 

J. P. J.Pole. 

T.A.P Bev. T. A. Preston. 

J.J.P J. J. Pulleine, Esq. 

A. H. B.B A. H. B. Beynaidsoni 
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S.A. E. .. 
G.F. E. .. 
H. S. S. .. 
F. J. H. S. 
H. T. S. ... 
E. r. S. ... 
P.T 



S. A. Rogers. 

G. P. Euck. 

H. S. Sankey. 

F. J. H. Somorset. 

H. T. Stainton, Esq., MountHfield, Lewwliain. 

E. F. Steams. 

P. Thursby. 



JAKUAEY AND FEBEUAET. 

The remarkably mild winter oaosed the plants to spront very early. At 
Christmas the gooseberry boshes were very forward, and early in Febmary 
many trees and shrabs were budding rapidly ; most of the early spring flowers 
also were above gronnd at that time. 



Eanmionlns Fioaria 
Eranthys hyemalis 
Oheiranthns Gheiri 

Gardamine hirsata 

BrassioaEapa ... 
Sinapis arvensis 

YioIaOdorata ... 



Stellaria media 

XJlez EnropsBns 

* Pjnmiui Lanro-oerasus ... 
PotentiUa fragariastnun 

* ^TTOB Japonioa 

* Eibee GroBSiilaria 

Fimpinella Baxifraga ... 

Sambnons nigra 

* yibnmumLanmstiniis,.. 
tiQDioera Pexiolymeniua 



Celandine, Feb. 10. 

Aoonite, nearly over Feb. 10. 

Wall-flower, Feb. 10, not generally out till 

April. 
Hairy Bitter Cress, flower and seed, Feb. 10, 

Tnmip, Feb. 17, H.W.E. (not general). 
Charlook, last yearns plants in bud, Feb. 21, 

Sweet Violet (wild) Feb. 28, E,L. 

(ooltivated) Feb. 28» F, F. B, 
Chiokweed, Feb. 18^ /J>. 
Furze, in flower Feb. 25, T.EM, 
Laurel, flower-buds &r advanced Feb. 20. 
Barren Strawberry, Feb. 17, P. T,, not generally 
in flower till about three weeks later. 
Feb. 10. 

Gooeebeny, ftLUy formed leaves Feb 26. 
Scarlet Bibes, leaf buds bursting Feb. 21, 

Small Burnet Saxifrage, bud Feb. 21, T.E.M, 

and P.T. 
Elder, buds well formed Feb. 24, F.F.B» 
Laurofitinus, just in flower Feb. 10. 
HoneyBUoUe, leaves, Feb. 16, F. J% £t, 8, 
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Tnaafliigo Far&ra 
Bellis perennis ... 
Senecio valgaris . . . 
Leontodon Taraxacam 
Yeronica agresiiB 

y. Bnxbamnii ... 

y. Hederifolia ... 
Ijamiiiiii PiupiirBiiin 
L. album 

Mercnrialis Perexmis 



SaHx Gaprea 



GoryltiB Avellana 

Taxna baooata 

Nardfisiis Ftondo-nar- 



CrocnB sp. ••• 

Galanthiis niTalis 

• Soflla BifoUa ... 

• a Sibizioa 



BazmnciiliiBheteiophylliis 



Bo reponsMi 



Coltsfoot, Feb. 23, T, F. M. and P. T. 

Daiflj, Feb. 18, /. P. 

Gronndsel, in flower all tbe year. 

DandeUon, Feb. 17, T. F, M, 

Field Speedwell, flower and seed, Feb. 17, 

T, £. M. 
Bnxbamn's Speedwell, February 21, P. 2*. and 

Ivy-leaved Speedwell, Febmary 20, F. P. B, 
Bed Dead-nettle, in flower all the year. 
White Dead-nettle, Febmary 26 (from last 

yearns branches) R, J2. P. fl. 
Dog^B Mercury, barren flowers Feb. 18, /. P. 
fertile „ Feb. 26, / (7 P. 

not in fnll bloom till end of March. 
Great Sallow, catkins bursting Febmaiy 17, 

P. T.\ stamens appearing Febmary 

26, /. Jf. ; not ont by March 1. 
Hazel, fertile flower, February 21, A/. 0. A. 
Yew, barren flower, Febmaiy 21. 

Daffodil, one specimen in a very warm garden 
in flower by February 8. No further 
specimen observed before tbe end of 
Febmaiy. Garden specimens in full 
bud by March 1. 

Full flower Feb. 10; in perfection as late as 
March 17. 

Snowdqp, in flower during January and 
Febmaiy. 

Twin-leaved Squill, Febmary 10; lasted till 
nearly the end of March. 

Siberian SquiD, Febmaiy 10, lasted till nearly 
the end of March. 

MABGH. 
' Wood Anemone, March 18, A, M, 
Water Crowfoot, full flower March 25, at 
Lockeridge, W, 0, N, ; not observed 
near Marlborough till April 18. 
Creeping Crowfoot, March 17, M.O.A. (not 
generally oat till May.) 
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Taltha palnstris ... 
Helleboms fcstidas 

* Berberifl fascicularis 

• CorydaJis Bollda ... 
Drabavema 



* D. aizoideB 
Viola hirta 
Fnmiis commtmis 
{Var. a) epinosa 
(Var, b) insititia 

AlohemiUa arvensis 



* Babes Groesnlaria 

* B. SaDgainea 

Adoxa Mosohatellina ... 
Sambuoaa nigra 

Petaflites yulgariB 

* Syringa vnlgariB 

Yinca minor 

LathrsBa Squamaria 

Yeronica polita 

Nepeta Glechoma 
Bnzns sempervirens 

Urtioa nrenB 

Ulmnfi montana 

Salix Caprea 

Naraiasns Psendo - nar- 

cissnB 



Arum, maonlatnm 
Poa Annua ... 



Marsh Marigold, March 21, P. I . and L. C, C. 
Stinking Hellebore, by March 24. E, H, D. 
March 18, R. R, P, U. 
Solid-rooted Corydal, March 29. 
Whitlow-grasB, flower and seed, March 10, 

P. T., not general till about a week 

later. 
JnBt in flower March 17. 
Hairy Violet, March 23, A, M. 

Sloe, fully formed leaves March 6, .i . P. H, 
Bollace, flower March 28, A. H, and E» F.; 

flower and leaf March 80, B.R.P.ff. 
Parsley Piert, March 17, M, O, A, 
Peach, in warm garden, March 21. 
Apricot, ditto March 31. 

Gooseberry, some in full leaf March 17, 

J2.i2.P.£r. 
Scarlet Bibes, yonng leaves, March 21, 

R.R.PM, 
Mosohatel, March 30, TF.(7.^. 
Elder, fnlly formed leaves March 11, J. H, C. 

and i. O, C, 
Bntter-bnr, March 9, /. W,P, 
Lilac, leaf-bnds open March 21, W. W. D. 
Lesser Periwinkle, by March 3, W.E.B. 
Toothwort, March 80, L, 0. C. 
Grey Field Speedwell, Mardi 80, R. B, M, 
Ground Ivy, March 24, P. T. 
Box, March 25, /. /. P. 
Small Nettle, March 10. 
Wych Elm, March 3, lasted all the month. 
Great Sallow, fertile catkins. May 11, A M.B.R, 

Daffodil, specimen seen as early as March 6, 
by R. R, P.H,i in flower March 11, 
H, W, L. 

Gnckoo.pint, yonng spathes, March 4, /. W,P. 

Annual Meadow-Grass, March 8, P. T, ; very 
few flowers out in Marob. 
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* Anemone Apenniua 
BannncolnA heterophyllns 

B. Peltains 

R. Drooettii 

B. Anrioomns 

B. Bnlbosns 

HdUboTUM Firidis 

Famaria OfficinaliB ..* 

* Dielytra SpectabHis 

* Gheiranthns Cheiri 

AiabiB hirsnta 

Gardamine pratensis 
Sisymbrinza ThaUannin 
AOiuria offioinalis ... 
Brassica Bapa 

* B. oleracea 

* Lnnaria biennis 
Sinapis arvensis 
Lepidium campestre ... 
Gapsella Bnrsa-paBtoriB 
Viola sylvatioa both va- 

rietiee) ... ... 

V. tricolor 

(Far.) anrenfiis 
Arenaria trinervis 
Stellaria Holostea 
Gerastinm glomeratnm ... 
Tilia£nrop89a... 

Acer campestre 
A. Paendo-platanns 
JEmoalua Hippocastannm 
Geranium mollo 

G. Lncidnm 

G. Bobertiannm 



APRIL. 
Blae Anemone, April 1 . 
Water Crowfoot, April 18, near Marlborough, 

A.H.B, JR. ; March 26, at Lockeridge. 
In fiiU flower by May 1, i. i>. JST. 
In fhll flower by April 24, R. R. P, H, 
Goldilocks, April 16, P. T. 
Bntteronps, April 17, (?. F, JZ., not generally 

in flower till April 26. 
Green Hellebore, foil flowered, Ogbonm copse, 

AprillS, A. J7. B, R. 
Fumitory, April 26, E,R.P. 
Bleeding Heart, April 26. 
Wallflower, about April 10. 
Hairy Rock Cress, April 12, R. R. P. H. 
Cuckoo-flower, April 22, W, R. O, 
Thale Cress, April 12, J8. R, P. iT. 
Sauce Alone, April 23, A. P, H, 
Turnip, foil flower AprU 12, P. T. and Z. C. C. 
Cabbage, in bud April 12, R. R, P. H. 
Honesty, April 13. 
Charlock, by April 28, A, H, B. R. 
Pepper- wort, in bud April 30, R. R, P. H, 
Shepherd's Purse, April 16, R. R, P.ff, 

Wood Violet, April 11, B. B. P. H. 

Heartsease, April 17, 0. F. B. 

Throe-nerved Sandwort, April 30, R, R. P, B, 

Stitchwort, April 12, R.R.P.E, 

Broad-leaved Mouse-ear, April 16, A.H.B, R, 

Lime Tree, leaves April 27, 0. M, B. ; trees 

not green by April 30. 
Maple, young leaves April 27, (?. F. B. 
Sycamore, in bud April 80, R. R, P. ff. 
Horse Chestnut, trees green April 22. 
Dove's-foot Crane's-bill, April 28, P. T. and 

T. E. M, 
Shining Orane's-bill, April 28, P. 7*. and 

r. E. M. 
Herb Bobert; April 80, jB. R, P. H. 
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Oxalis Acetosella 
EaoBTinnB Enroposns 
Trifolinm pratense 
Yioia sepinm 
Lathyras macrorhizns 
PnmnB oommunis 
{Far.) epinoBa 
P. Avium 



Fragaria Teeoa ... 
F. Elatior 

Genm BirEJe ... 
GratogoB Ozjaoantha 



* Bibes GroBsnlaria 

* H. mbnun ... 

• B. Sangoinea ... 

• Bi, anreBm ... 
Bazifraga tridactylites . 
8. grannlata 

Anthriflons sylvestris 
Sambncns nigra... 
Vibamnm lantaoa 

y. opnlns 

y. LaamBtinas ... 

Galium cruoiatum 
Yaleriana dioica... 
yaleiianella olitoria 



Wood Sorrel, full flower April 23, /. J. P. 
Spindle, buBhes green April 25. 
Purple Oloyer, April 80, 0. t\ R. 
Bush Vetch, April 27, R. R. P. H. 
Tuberous yetch, April %^A^P.H. 

Sloe, April 8, Q, F, R. 

Wild Cheny, leaf April 17, R.B.F.} flower, 

April 18 (not general) IT. S. 8, Oocurs 

at Babley, Dead Man's Gopse, Wen's 

Dyke, Brimslade. 
Strawberry, April 26, JJ^JP, 
Hautboy Strawberry, April 80, near Martmsell 

R.R.P,B. 
Water Avens, April 1. 
Hawthorn, leaf April 5, O. J. C» ; hedges not 

universally green by April 80. 
Pear, flower in warm garden April 20. 
Apple, flower in warm garden April 27. 
Plum, flower in warm garden April 1. 
Gooseberry, April 1, Q, P, 2J. 
Bed Gurrant, April 14, TJb. j April 9 in a wann 

garden. 
Scarlet Bibes, April 1 (in a warm spot), gene* 

rally in flower about a week later. 
Golden Bibes, by April 18. 
Bue-leaved Saxifrage, April 12, R. JZ. P. i^. 
Meadow Saxifrage, April 26, R. R, P. ff, ; not 

generally in flower till a fortnight 

later. 
Wild Chervil, April 18, W. W, D. 
Elder, full leaf April 1, Z. C. O, 
IdeaXj Guelder.Bose, buds bursting April 22, 

E. F. 8, ; buds nearly out by April 80. 
Guelder-Bose, leaf and flower buds, April 80, 

R. B, P. H. 
Just in flower Pebruaiy 10, not in full flower 

by April 80. 
CroBBWort, April 27, A,P.H. 
Marsh Valerian, coloured buds, April 26, A, H* 
Com Salad, April 27. 
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Leantodon Taraxaonm 

(Far. b) 

(Far. o) 

DoTonicnni FardaliaiiohsB 

Til cr nH ^pi 1 1 n vnlffSUHO • • • 

FrazmtiB exoelgior 
' Syringa TulgariB ••• 

Yinca major 

Gentiaaa acanlifl 
INifanonaria officinalis ••• 
Symphytum offioiTiale ..» 

LitluxpermTim arrenae ... 

Myoeotis Arvensis 

Jf. CoUma 



Idnaria Cymbalaria 
' SoropliTdana yemaliB ... 

Pedicolaris sylvatioa ... 

Yeromca ChamedryB ... 

Tift.Tn ?^ ''" amplezioaiile ... 

li. albnm ... ... ... 

L Galeobdolon 

' L. Maonlatom ... 

Ballota foetida 

AjugSk reptans ... «•• 
Primula ynlgariB 

F« TGns ... ••• .•• 

Flantago lanoeolata 
^ Aflarom Enropfeum 
Biumex Aodtosa ... ■•• 
Euphorbia amygdaloides 
TTlmufl Buberoea 



April 2, at Sayemake. 

April 8, O. F.R. (generally distributed on the 

Downs), 
Leopard's Bane, jnst ont April 28. 
Privet, bnshes green April 26. 
Ash, a'few in flower by April 26. 
lilao, oolonred bnds by April 80. 
Greater Periwinkle, April 16, R, R. P. If. 
Abont April 8, fnll flower April 27. 
Lungwort, April 8, JH. 0. A. 
Com£rey, just coming into flower April 28, 

Q.F.R. 
Com Gromwell, April 20 (not generally in 

flower). 
Field SoorpLon Grass, April 16. 
Early ditto^ by April 28, J.J.P.\ found in 

fleld near Goll^^ by J. H. /. ; near 

Martinsell by R. R. P, H. ; aud on 

Marlborough Downs by J, /. P. 
Ivy-leayed Toad-flaz, April 2&. 
Yellow Pigwort, April 1. 
Bed Battle, April 80, H. R. P. 
Germander Speedwell, April 28, H. B. F. R. 
Henbit, April 28, A. H, B. R. 
White Dead Nettle, April 1, Q. F. R. 
Archangel, April 80, R, R. P, H. 
Spotted Dead-Nettle^ coming well into flower 

April 1. 
Stinking Horehound, in bud April 80, T.F.M. 
Bugle, coloured buds April 80, ^. if. and^« F. 
Primrose, a few in flower at Christmas, not 

generally in flower till April. 
Cowslip, April 6, Mn. Blake, not generally out 

tm about a fortnight later. 
Bibwort, April 28, B. R, P. E. 
Asarabaooa, April 1. 
Sorrel, April 80, R. B. P. H, 
Wood Spurge, April 80, R. R, P. H. 
Common Elm, hedges of it groen in warm 

spots, trees not green by end of April. 
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tJ. Montana 
Sallx Caprea 

POPULUS ALBA. 



Betnla ghitinosa . , 
Fagns sjlyatica.. 



QaercoB Bobur ... 
CoiyluB ATellana 



Jnglans regia 

Larix EnropsBa 

Orohis masciiLa 

* Lenoojnm uSlstiyum 
Folygonatnm mnltifloinm 
Tnlipa sylveBtris 



* FritiUaria meleagris 

• P. imperialis 
Endymion nataos 



* Mnscari racemoBnm 

Luznla pilosa 

L. oampoBtris 

Ar^ iyn xuaciilatiizEi ... 

Carez prsaoox ... 

C. palndoaa 

G. riparia 

Anthozaiitliiun odoraimn 



Wych Elm, trees not green by ond of April. 
Great Sallow, ftdl-eized leaves abont April 22. 
White Poplar, yonng leaves near Martinsell 

and at Lockeridgo, April 30, 

R. B. P. H, 
Birch, trees green April 25. 
Beech, a few trees in very favoured spots green 

by April 24 j not genci-ally in leaf by 

April 80. Barren catkins in bud 

April 27, J. W.P, 
Oak, generally leafless by April 30. 
Hazel, a few yonng leaves April 2, R, R. P. H, 

bnds bursting April 14, T. L. j fertile 

flowers still out April 14, 0,F.R,; 

bnshes not green by April 30. 
Walnnt, young leaves with nnopened barren 

catkins. May 1, A, if. 
Larch, cones open by April 1; trees green 

April 26. 
Early Pnrple Orchis, April 24, M.O,A, 
Summer Snow-flake, April 10. 
Solomon'B.Seal, ftOl bad April 80, E. L. 
Tulip, cultivated specimens in flower about 

April 18; wild specimens in fuU 

flower April 23, /. /. P, 
Snake's Head, about April 3. 
Grown Imperial, about April 10. 
Blue-bell, one specimen in flower March 80, 

H, O, B. ; next flower observed April 

13, £, F, S. i not in fall perfection by 

end of April 
Grape Hyacinth, April 1. 
Haiiy Wood-rush, April 4i,ff,A. E, 
Field Wood-rush, April 80, R. R. P. H. and 

T. E. M, 
Cuckoo-pint, spathes open April 19, A. Q. If. 
Vernal Sedge, April 22, Q, F. R. (very 

abundant.) 
Eiver Sedge, April 21, W. R. O. and R. F. /. 
Great Biver Sedge, April 13. 
Sweet Yemal-graBSj paoideB Ap 80, R. R. P. B. 
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Alopecnms praiensis ... 
Melica nniflora ... 
EqniBetmn anrense 
Lastrea Filix-maa 

Aspleninm Rnta-uiTiraria 
Fteria aqaHma 

Botiychitim Ltmaria ... 

Ophiogloflsum vnlgatum 



Fox-tail Grass, paniole April 16, O. F. R, 

Melic, April 27, (?. -P. R, 

Com Horsetail, April 21, J2. F. J. 

Male Pern, fropds one foot high, April 30, 

H.R,P. 
Wall Rue, yonng fronds, April 19, A, M, 
Brakes, fronds six inches high, April 80, 

B.B.P. 
Moonwort, jonng fronds (unopened) May 2, 

B.R,P. vdAJMJ. 
Adder's-tongne, jonng fronds April 28, P. T, 

and T. E, M. 



MyoMW%» minimus 



Ranuneul'M Jkimmvla 



B. aoris 

B. repens 

B. arvensis 

* B. g^mineus 

* Aqnilegia vnlgaria 

* Trollius Enropsens 

BSBBSKIS TULOASIS 

Plover Bhoeas 

P. dnbinm 

Ghelidoniam majns 

* Heoonopsis Cambrica ... 
Barbarea Yulgans 

* Isatis Tinctoria 

* Alyssnm 

Cardamine sylvatica 

Baphanns BaphauBtnun 
HeUanthemnxn wlgare . . . 



MAT. 

Monsetail, May 5, at Brimslade, T,A.P.i in 
seed May 15, at Pewsey, /• H, J. and 
J.E.H. 

Spearwort, May 9, at Great Bedwyn (in 
flower) J,J,P» Found also at Brims- 
lade (not in flower) T. A. P. 

Upright Crowfoot, May 9, at Bedwyn, T,A,P.; 
a few days later at Marlborough. 

Creeping Crowfoot, by May 3, R,R,P,ff.', 
fairly out by May 9. 

Com Crowfoot, May 23, R. R, P, H. 

Grassy Crowfoot, May 12. 

Columbine, about May 12. 

Globe Flower, May 22. 

Barberry, in bud May 13, in a hedge at Clat- 
ford, Q, F, R, 

Bed Poppy, May 30, 7. C, P. 

Smooth Long-headed Poppy, May 27, M,0,Ai 

Celandine May 1. 

Yellow Poppy, May 7. 

Yellow Booket, May 16. 

Woad, May 7. 

Yellow Alyssum, by May 1. 

Flower and seed (Brimslade) May 6. T. A, P. 
Found also at Bedwyn by /. /. P, 

Jointed Charlock, May 29, JZ. R, P, ff. 

Book Bose, May 22,R.R.P.ff. 
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Poljgala mlgaris 

Silene Inflata 

Lychnis Yespertina 

L. diama 

Arenaria Serpyllifolia . . 

SUUaria idiginoia 

* Cerastinm aryeiiBe 

G. Triviale 

* Tilia EnropsDa 

Acer Gampestre 

A. Fsendo-platannB 

* Staphjlea pizmata 
^aonlnB Hippooafitanmn 



* Greraninm FhsDiim 

G. dissectnm 
G. rotnndifolimn 
G. Sylyationm... 
EaonjmiiB EuropsdiiB .. 
SarothaxnniiB ScopariiiB.. 

* Cytisua Labummn ,. 



Medicago Inpnlina 
* Trifolinm Ochxoleaomn., 

T. repens , 

T, minui 



LotnB oomicnlataB 
L. Majoe 

Anthyllis Ynlneraria 



Milkwort, May 7, C.A.ff., &o. 

Bladder Campion, bnds May 23, R. R, P. ff. 

White Campion, colonred bnds May 27, 
B. JR. P, ff. ; flower May 28. 

Bed Campion, May 8, ^i . ^. 

Thyme-leaved Sandwort, May 26, J. /. P. 

Water Chickweed — Brimalade and Bedwyn — 
about May 16. 

Field Chickweed, May 16. 

Monse-ear Chickweed, May 21, /. /• P. (pro- 
bably much earlier.) 

Lime, trees green May 19 ; bud June 3, T,EJ£, 

Maple, flower May 6, Q. F. R., leayes not fully 
out May 21. 

Sycamore, trees not green May 26, flower May 
13, Jf. 0. A. 

Bladder-nut, May 8. 

Horse Chestnut, in flower in the Forest, May 
6, /. W. P., in flower May 18, lasted 
all the month. 

Dusky Geranium, by May 15, R, R, P. ff,, oul- 
tiyated specimen in flower May 12. 

Dore's Foot, May 29, R. R. P. if. 

In flower May 12. 

Wood Crane's-bill, by May 31. 

Spindle, May 29, R. R. P. ff. 

Broom, in fiill flower May 5. 

Laburnum, one in flower May 16, some trees 
not in flower by May 81, though ge- 
nerally in flower by that time. 

Black Medick, May 1. 

Scarlet Clover, May 28, R. R. P. ff. 

Dutch Clover, May 23, R. R. P. if. 

Lesser Hop Trefoil, Savemake Forest, May 23, 
W, TT. 2>. ; Marlborough Downs, 
/./.P. 

Bird's-foot Trefoil, May 28, /. /. P. 
Greater ditto, Bedwyn, /./. P., not in flower 
May 28. 

Lady's Fingers, May 21, /, /• P. and 
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Vida Sativa 



F, tdrasperma 



Hippoerepu oo/nosa 



Onobiychis satiTa 

* PranuB Laaro-oeraflnB 

* Sibbaldiaprocambens., 
Sazigniaorba officmalia 
Potcrium Sangoisorba 
Alchemilla mlgaria 
Potentilla anserma 
P.TormentiUa ... 
Geum Tirbaniiin . . . 

Cratsegna Ozyacantha 

* AmjgdalnB oommnniH 
Ffrns Mains (aoerba) 

(tomentoaa) 

* P- Ancnparia 

MOimA FOKTANA 

Spergnia arrensis 

Sclerantbufl annnos 
Sedum TeUpMum 
8. Anglicux 

8. Rbflexum 

•&Rhodiola 

* Saxifraga umbroBa 

* 8* Gtouni «.• 
Sanionla BhxropsBa 



Common Vetch, May 26, J» J, P* ; fbmid near 

Marfcinaell by T. E. il/. $ and in the 

copse near Bockley, by /. /. P. 
Smooth Tare, Ogboome Long Oopse, Hay 29, 

/. /. P. and W^lt, C,\ fonnd also on 

the hedge bank of the CMoket Field, 

}afR.R.P.B. 
Horse-shoe Yetoh, May 29, /. W.P. and SM^Ci 

fonnd at Bookley by T, E. M^ and 

on White Hone Down. 
Cock's-head, May 28, A.P,H. 
Lanrel, fnll flower May 16, Q, F, 3. 
May 16. 
Great Bnmet, jnst in flower May ld» W. Q, N, 
Salad Bnmet, May 8, R, R. P. H. 
Lady's Mantle, May 6, /• ff, /. and /. E. B. 
Silver-weed, May 21, /./. P. and 7. E, M. 
Tormontil, May 9, /. /. P, 
Wood Avens, by May 4, in a warm locality j 

May22,i2.J2.P.£r. 
Hawthorn, first flower May 14^ /. B, H» and 

J.H.J.i fnlly ont May 8L 
Swoet Almond, flower in warm g^arden May 10. 
Crab Tree, May 7, R. R, P. E. 
Pnll flower, May 11, R. R, P. H. 
Mountain Ash, toll flower May 20. 
Water Blinks, SaYemake Forest, in seed May 

23, JT. TT.D. 
Com Spnrrey, flower and seed, May 15, JM.J. 

voidJ.E.ff. 
KnapweU, May 16, /. H. J, and /. E. H. 
Orpine, near Martinsell, TT. W. D, 
English Stoneorop, Devil's Den, Q. F. R. (pro* 

bably this species.) 
Yellow Stoneorop, near the " Ailesbnry Arms," 

atClatford, ir. J. ^. 
Bose-Boot, May 7. 
May 8. 
May 7. 

Sanidc, May 7, R. R. P. H. 
Fignat, May 22| R.B,P.B* 
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HtDSOCOTTLE VUL0AKI8... 

FWdanaoaaatiYa 

Daiuma Oarota 

Bcandix Peoten-venerifl. . . 
GomiiB Sangainea 
yibumnin lantana 



V. opoliis 

* Lonioera Caprifolinm ... 
Sherardia anrensifl 
Aflperala odorata 

Galium aparme 

Valeriana dioica 

* Centranthna ruber 
Dipsactu sylvestrit 
Eupatorium Cannahinu n 

Chrysaiithemiiin Leaoan- 
uieimixn »,» • • • 
Matrioaria inodora 
Sbnxoio Gampsstbis ... 

Cardntifl orispus 

Apargia hispida 

* Tragopogon pomfolins ... 
Sonohqa oleraoena 

B. asper 

* Doronioiini Pardalianohes 

CHEPIS BIENNIS 

Hieracinm Pilosella 

* Rhododendron sp. 

Ilex Aqnifolimn 

Fraidnas excelsior 

* Sjringa ynlgaris 

Sjmphytain offi^nale .•• 



Marsh Penny, Bedwyn, /. /. P, (not in flower) 

May 9. 
Parsnep, fbll bud May 18, W, 0. N. 
Carrot, just in flower May S6, B, J2. P. H, 
Shepherd's Needle, May 9, B. R, P. B, 
Dogwood, oolonred buds May 21. 
Mealy Guelder Bose, May 6, /. B, /. and 

/. B. H., not generally oat till abont 

three weeks later. 
Guelder Bose, oultivated specimens nearly out 

May27, G.F.J2. 
Honeysuckle, May 20, R. JB. P. J7. 
Blue Sherardia^ May 4, jR. J2. P. H. 
Woodruff, cultivated. Hay 7 s wild, May 10, 

T.E.M. 
CleayerB, May 10, /. B. J. and J. B. ff. 
Marsh Valerian, May 8, JL F. L and W. B. C, 
Spur Valerian, May 28. 
Teasel, Polton (not in flower) J, /. P. 
Hemp Agrimony, Boundhill Copse, (not in 

flower) J. J.P, and W.Jt, C, 

Ox-^e, May 20, A. 0, A. 

Com Chamomile, just in flower May 20, P. 7*. 

Fleawort, in bud (Babley Down), May 21, 

Welted Thistle, Hay 21, T. B, U. 

Hawkbit, May 29, R.R.P,H. 

Purple Goat's-beard, Hay 22. 

Sowthistle, Hay 29, A. M, 

Sowthistle, Hay 2^, A.M. % BR, P. B, 

Leopard's-bane, Hay 2. 

Bough Hawk's-beard, by Hay 28, R. R. P. B. 

Creeping House-ear, Hay 22, /• P* 

by Hay 20. 

Holly, full flower Hay 24. 

Ash, leaf buds bursting Hay 18 } trees green 

Hay 81. 
Lilac, flower Hay 7 (over June 9.) 
,ComEceifj not generally out till about Hay 

18. 
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JffOitfMt MrKtfoIor 



Soraplralaria nodon ••• 
Melainpyrmii prateiiBe ••• 
Bhiimnthiig Grista-galli... 
Yeronioa Seipyllifolia .•• 
Y. aiTBDflifl ••• .•• 
• Salria Verbenaoa 
Tbvcbium ScOEODOZnA ... 

AjogBk reptanB ••• ... 
ATmgaTlia arvengifl 



TeUow and blue Boorpion GrasB, flower and 
seed. May 22, at Lookeridge^ 
B,JLP,£[. Found also near Martin- 
aeahyH.T.S, 

EnoUed Figrrort, May 29, Jfrt. Slake. 

Gow-wlieat, May 26, Jt, B. P, J7. 

Tellow Battle, May 26, It. i(. P. ff. 

Thyme-leaved Speedwell, May 7, R. R, P. H. 

Wall Speedwell, May 16, A.H.RB. 

Clary, bnd May 16 1 in flower shortly after. 

Wood Sage, hedge near Sergeant Doole*s, 
T.A.P. 

Bugle, May 6, J.S.J. Kod J. S.ff. 

Pimpernel, May 28, B. B. P, H. 



Ghenqpodinm Bonns-HenrioiiB AQ-good, May 6, P. T, and X. C C. 



BameoE Aoetoaella 

UrtioaDioioa ... 
UlmiiB soberoea ... 



U. 

Betnla glntxnosa., 

Fagos Bylvatioa .. 



Qoflrau fobnr ••• 

• (karpimu Bduiut 

• PSniiB BylveaLria ••• 

• Fteris Qnadrifdlia 
QrdhisMorio ••• 
O. 



O, nstiilata 

Liateraovata 

NeoitiaNidii»«Tifl 



Sheep's Sorrel, May 26, R, R, P. J7. 
Bastard Toad-flaz, Downs near Babley, /. /. P. 
Stinging Nettle; May 16, R. R, P. H, 
Common Elm, trees tinted May 10 ; fbll leaf 

May 22. 
Wyoh Ebn, trees not green till May 81. 
Birch, fertile oatkins. May 2, R. R. P.B,\ 

barren catkins, May 5, Q. F. R. 
Beech, banen oatkins. May 4, Q,F.R.\ fertile 

ditto May 7, /. B, J. and /. B, H. 

Trees generally green May 18. 
Oak, yonng leaves and barren oatkins May 2, 

A, P. H., generally in leaf by May 81. 
Hornbeam, male catkins over by May 7. This 

plant is generally distribnted. 
Scotch Fir, barren flower May 9 ; young cones 

May21, (?.F.J2. 
Herb Fkaris, May 2. 
Green-winged Orchis, May 6. 
Early Purple Orchis, white varietiee found May 

8, at Martinsell, by C, A. H, ; and at 

Babley, May 11, by T. E, M. 
Dwarf Orchis, May 29, E,H, C. and /. W.P^ 
Twayblade» May 21, /. J. P. 
Bird's-nest, May 29, 8, A. R. 
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Cephalanthera grandiflora 



• Iris Germanioa 

• Omithogalmn mnbellatiim 

• Convallaria nuyalis 



POTAICOOITON LUCBNB . 

P. Pbctinatus 
Garez vnlpina 
G. glaaca 
G. sylyatioa 
G. pendnla 

G. FULICAKI8 

Alopeouras genicnlatiiB . 
Miliiun efftisnin ... 
Poatriyialis 

P. pratensis 

Daotjiis glomerata 
Feetnoa ovina 
SerrafalonB mollis 
liolinm perenne 



Bqnisetum airense 
BotryelUam Iwiaria 



Ophiogloisum tmlgaUm ... 



Helleborine, young plants, probably of this 
species, were found in Bonndhill 
oopso by /. /. P. and W. R. C 

German Iris, May 22, R, R, P, ff. 

Star of Bethlehem, May 7. 

Lily of the Valley, as early as May 10, not 
generally in flower tiU about 10 days 
later. 

May 12. 

Shining Pondwoed, in the canal at Savemakc. 

Ganal near Savemako (probably this species.) 

Great Bough Sedge, May 9. 

Glaucous Sodge, May 6. 

Wood Sedge, May 9, B, 22. P. M. 

Pendulous Sedge, May 8. 

Plea Sedge, Bedwyn Common, May 9, /. /. P. 
(probably this species). 

Floating Foxtail Grass, May 29, /. /. P, 

Millcl, panicles appearing May 10, T. B. M, 

Bough Meadow-grass, panicles May 8, /. ff J, 
and /. E. H. 

Gommon Meadow-grass, panicles May 6, 
0. F. R. 

Gook's-foot grass. May 16, G. F, R. 

Sheep's Fesoue-grasSjMay 15. 

Lop-grass, May 9. 

Bye-grass, May 4, 0, F. B. 

Barley, ear Msy 10. 

Bye, ear May 15, /. ff. /. 

Gom Hor63-tail, barren fronds, May 18, A, M. 

Moonworty young fronds May 2, H. R, P, 

Found also at Bedwyn by J. J, P. ; near Mar- 
tinsell, by T, E. M, ; and in the glade 
* beyond the grand avenue by (?. J7. 

Adder^a Tongue, April 28, P. T. and T, E. M. 
Found in many spots in the Forest ; 
near Sergeant Doole's; and on Aid- 
bourne Downs, by /. /• P.; and near 
the Eight WaUce by P. Z 
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Papaver Argemone 

P,Leeoqii.. 

Nashirtiiim offidnalo ..• 
SiBTmbriiiin officinale ... 

Befleda Intea 

VMa eanina 

* Dianthns csDsins 

Silone inflata 

Lych nuJhi-eueuU 

Stellaria g^minea 

Ualya BjlYostria 

* Hypericnm AndrossBiniim 

H. pulohram 

Acer FBcndo-pIatamis ... 
Geramnm pKiieGse 

* G. wangpinenm 

T.iTinTn oaiharticTuii • . . 
B-:amnii3 Caiharticna ... 

* Qftisns Labuirnin 

GkIVISTA TINCTOftlA 

Ononis arvenis .. 

Vicia Sylvatica 

V. Cracca 

Lathjrns pratensis 
Spines Ulxnaria 

Fragariayeeca 

Babns Idsns 

Rttbna ... ... ... 



JUNE. 
Long PrioUy-headed Poppy, by June 13, 

T.E.M. 
Waate Gromid, Marlborough College, June 14, 

R. R. P. H. 
Water Cress, Jvne 6, A, M, 
Hedge Mnstard, Jnne 10, A,E.B, R. 
Wild Mignonette, June 9. 
Dog Violet, white and purple varieties on 

Bamsbniy Common, Jnne 4, /• W, P. 
Cheddar Pink, Jnne 9. 
Bladder Campion, Jane 4, R, R, P, H. 
Bagged Bobin, foil flower Jnne 7, A, Af., in 

the osier bed near the College ; fonnd 

also at Brimslade and Bedwin. 
Lesser Stitchwort, fall flower, Jnne 23, 

W, 0. N. 
Common Mallow, Jnne 19, A, P, H, 
Tutsan, by Jane 26. 

Upright St. John's-wort, Jnne 21, R,R, P. ff. 
Sycamore, one tree in fall flower Jnne 13. 
Crowfoot Crane's-bill, Jnne 18, ff. W, H, and 

R.R.P.ff. 
Bloody Crane's-bill, Jnne 9. 
Mil-monntain, fiill flower Jane 13, R, R. P. H, 
Backthom, Jane 6. 
L&bamam, some trees finished flowering, others 

only jost coming into flower, Jnne 9. 
Dyer's Green-weed, Clatford Vale, in bad Jane 

Jane 13, H.T,8, 
Rect-harr.w, Clench, in flower Jane 18. 
W^od Vetcli, by Jano 23. 
Tnf.cd Vetch, Jnne 19, R.R, P, fl. 
Everlasting Tare, Jane 8, R, R, P.ff. 
Mcadow-swcct, in bud Jnne 6, R. R, P, ff,, not 

in ilower by Jnne 80. 
Strawberry, ripe frnit (wild) Jane 23, W. 0, N, 
Bnspbeny, Jnne 4, R. R, P, B, 
Blackberry, a very few flowers oat as early as 

Jane 6, R. B. P. ff,, not generally in 

flower by Jane 80. 
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B. Cssiiifl ••• .., 

Rosa caoina 

B. ar7eiifiis ••• ••• 

B. micraiitha 

CratcBgna oxyaoantha ••• 
Epilobinm mcmtaaimi ••• 

Sedun acre 

* Philadelphnfiooroiiariiis... 
^gopodinm podagraria. . . 
(Enantiie orooata 
Heraoleiiiii Sphondylium 
Torilis anthrisooB 
Ghssrophyllnin Temnlmn 

ComiiB sangainea 
Sambaoos nigra 

Vibmniim opoliui 
liOnioera peridlTiiieiiiiixi. • . 

* Symphorioarposraoemosa 
ABperala Cynanohioa ... 

GaUivm Mollngo 

G« Yennn... •«• «.t 

O.sazatae 

Valeriana offioinaliB 
Valerianella dentata 
Enaatia arrenaiB 
Anthemis arveniia 

A.ootiila 

Aohillea milldfoliiun .•• 

* A. tomentoea 

Filago Gtennanioa 
SeneoioJaoobea 

Cmtaurea nigra*** ••• 
0* Soabioea *•• *«• 



Dewbeny, June 1, B» A. JT 

Dog Boeoi Jnne 9, R.1LP. B, 

Trailing Dog BoBO, bnd June 11, T.B.M., in 

flower Bhorfcly afterwazdB. 
by Jnne 23. 

Hawthorn, in fiill perfection Jnna 18. 
Bioad-leaved Willow Herb, Jnne 13, 

H. B. P. m 
Biting Stoneorop, fiill flower by Jnne 20. 
Syringa. Jnne 8, C. E. G., A. M., 4o. 
Goutweed, by Jnne 1. 
Water Dropwort, Jnne 6. 
Hogweed, Jnne 4. 
Hedge Parsley, Jnne 4. 
Bongh Chervil, bnd Jnne 11, T.^.ilf., in flower 

▼ery shortly afterwards. 
Dogwood, Jnne 19, B. JZ. P. ff. 
Elder, jnst in flower Jnne 2, A, H.B.Jt,i Jnne 

3, W.O.N. 
Gnelder Bose, barren flower Jnne 8, f . E. M. 
Honeysnokle, Jnne 6, E. B. P. B, 
Snowberry, by Jnne 28. 
Qninan(7-wort, ftill bnd Jnne 18, B.B.P.ff,, 

flower Jnne 28, W.O.N. 
Great Bastard Madder, Jnne 16, B.B. P.H. 
Lady's Bedstraw, bnd Jnne 11, T. E. M.^ nearly 

ont Jnne 29. 
Smooth Heath Bedstraw, Jnne 7, A. P. B. 
Valerian, Jnne 21, F. J. B. /• 
Narrow-fruited Com Salad, Jnne 21, BB,P,B. 
Field Soabions, Jnne 6,B.E.P. B. 
Com Chamomile, Jnne 8 (near Hartinsell), 

B.B.P.B. 
Mayweed, Jnne 19, B.B.P.B 
Yarrow, Jnne 21, E.B.P.B, 
by Jnne 9. 

Cndweed, Jnne 14^ Q. F. B. 
Bagwort, in bnd Jnne 11, T. B, AT, not ont 

Jnne 2a 
Black Knapweed, Jnne 11, T. E, M. 
Gieat En^>weed, Jnno 8^ E,B,F.B. 
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Cakdnns lanoeolatoB 

G. palnstris 
V Suyu'iixQ mBiumim 
Lftpgnna ecfnummiB 
Hypoohceris radioata 
Tragop(^(oii nunor 
Grepis lirens ..■ 
SUrackmloreaU 



Gampaimla glomerata 
Menyanihas Trifoliata 
CkmToIviiliia airenBiB 
CynoglofiBiim offiqinale . 
Bolanum Dulcamara 
• Airqpa BeUadoniia 
Bfotejfcamut nigtr 



Oroband^ minor 
Cdatior 



VeriiMywiim Thapsoa 
Liiiaria Tnlgaris 
* Digitalis pfnxpnrea 
Enphania odontitea 
Veromoa Beooabnnga 
y. offloinalis 
ThymuB seipylltun 
Pnmella ynlgaris 
StachTB aylvatica 
Flantago media 
BmnBK oonglomeraitiui 
R. obtoflifbliiifl ••• 
A» orispiiB ••• 

Popnlufl nigra ... 
Goiyliu ATaDa&a 



Spear Thistle, bnd Jnne 4, T.B.M.i not out 
Jnne 29. 

Marsh Thistle, Jnne 18, 2*. B. M. 

WSk Thistle, Jnne 9. 

Kipplewort, by Jnne 28. 

Cat* s-ear, Jnne 3, R. 12. P. B. 

Goafs-beard, Jnne 7, /. 0, P. 

Smooth Hawies-beard, Jnne 8, B. R. P. ff. 

Shrdbby Hawk-weed, in bnd Jnne 8, Martin- 
sell, E. R, P. ff.i in flower, 
MortinseU, Jnne U, T. E, M. 

Clnstered Bell-flower, Jnne 21, AtthiU. 

Bog-bean, by Jnne 6, B. R, P. 

Field Bindweed, Jnne 14^ W, W, D. 

Honnd's-tongne, Jnne 6, G, F. R. 

Bitter-sweet, Jnne 11, T, E. M. 

Deadly Kightshade, Jnne 9. 

Henbane, Jnne 6, Forest HlD, H. M. JST.; fonnd 
also in the Forest, near Iveson's 
Farm, by W. W.D. 

Lesser Broom-rape, Jnne 16, /. /. P., in the 
Marlborongh Water Meadows. 

Tall Broom-rape. A specimen, probably of 
this spedes, fonnd in a very yonng 
state, near the Bntts, by A^Gowrt, 

Great Mnllein, Jnne 26, F. J, H. J. 

TeUow Toad-flax, Jnne 11, 8, A. R. 

Foxglove, Jnne 9. 

Bed Bartsia, Jnne 26, JL J2. P. i7. 

Brooklime, Jnne 6, jff. ui. M, 

Gonunon Si)eedwell, Jnne 19, /. W. P. 

Wild Thyme, Jnne 4, E, L. 

Self-heal (white variety), Jnne 26, R. R, P. H. 

Hedge Woundwort^ Jnne 11, T, E, if. 

Lamb's Tongue, June 4, ff, R, A» 

Sharp Dock, Jnne 28. 

Broad-leaved Dock, by June 28. 

Gurled Dook, in flower Jnne 28. 

Black poplar, in leaf about June 10. 

Haiel) fUly-formed fruit, June 18, T.E.M. 
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• Caatanea vulgaris 

Tamils commimis 
Orohia macnlata 
O. pyranwhlU 



Gynmadenia Ck>nopBea 
Sabenaria viridU 

H. chloraiitha 
Ophsits Apifera... 
Irifi Peeud-aoonis 
* Allium schsnoprasimi 
JuDcns efixisiiB . . . 
Carsx Hieta 



PhalariB anmdinaoea . . . 
Phleum pratense 
Alopecnraa agreetis 
Holcna lanatas 

Aira cadspitoaa 

Trisetom flaveBoens 
Airhenathenun aven&ceiim 
EoBleria oristata 

Briza media 

Cynosnnia CMstatns 

Bromna BteriliB 

Triticam repena 



Lastrea filix>mas. . . 
L.Qreopieris 



Sweet Chestnut, nnopenjd caikius June 11, 

T. S. M. 
Black Biyon J, June 10, ^ B.B.IL 
Spotted Hand Orohia, Juiio 6, G. F. R. 
Pyramidal Orchis, Juno 21, Martinscll» 

B. R. P. H. Found also on White 

Horse Down \xj S, A, R,, and on 

Pewsey Hill by 2?. iZ. P. ff. 
Red-handc-.l Orchis, June 21, S. R. P, B. 
Prog Orchis, near Babley Copse, June 19, 

R. R, P. R. 
Butterfly Orchis, Juue 11, S. A,R, 
Bgo Orohio, Martinsell, Ju .o 17, A,A, 
Yellow Flr.g, by June 6, S. R. P, 
Chives, Jnie 9. 

Common Soft Bush, in bud Jn.10 13, ^2. JiT.P.ir. 
Hairy Sedi^e, College bathi.:g p'ace, In soed 

Juue 16, 0, P, i?., probably t}iis 

species. 
Beed-:;;ras3, panicles appearinr; June 28. 
Timothy-grass, June 14, /. W, P. 
Blaok-grasB, June 6, (7. F. J.>. 
Soft-Grass, June 18, £• R. P, If. 
Hair Grass, panicles appearing June 28. 
YoUow Out-grass, June 14, /. W, P. 
Oat-gi'CLss, by June 18. 
Crested Hair-grass, about June 6. 
Quaking Grass, June 2, /. W, P, 
Dog's-tail Gross, about Juno 6. 
Barren Brome-giass, full flower June 28. 
Couo}i Gross, June 28. 
Wheat, flower June 18, R, A P. ff. 
Oats, panicles June 18, R, R.P,H. 
Male Fern, fructification June 4, T, £. M. 
Sweet Mountain Fem, full-sized fronds June 

18, Q. A, m 
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67 
ENTOMOLOGY. 

JjH Brtoxoloot a very fair amoant of work has been done, espeoiallj when 
the Tory nnfavoiirable state of the weather is tciken into aooount. Bj members 
of the School fifteen new species have been added to onr List, stod some 
progress has been made towards obtaining a proper List of the small Moths, 
though the intenrention of the holidays presents an almost insuperable barrier 
to anj fair degree of snooesfl in that line. Ab in Botanj, great want is felt 
fiv the co-operation of residents in the neighbomrhood, and therefore we are 
Teiy glad to seonre one, Mr. Henrj Belfe, of Marten, near Bnrbage; yet even 
he is ont of onr range, and we can only secnre his assistance in a Yery limited 
degree. 

We are anzions to do more in the way of rearing of insects, and of thereby 
obtaining their life histories. Some progress has been made in this, especiaUy 
by Dayman, which we hope will be carried on snccessfhlly by other members 
of the section next half-year. We cannot dose these remarks without ez* 
pressing onr regret at losing onr *' Captain" next Michaelmas, and onr earnest 
hope that some member of the Society, of a sufficiently high standing in the 
sdbooli will come fonrard to fill his place. 

Names of those whose initials are given in the following List :-^ 

M. O. A M. O. Alison 

A. 0. A. A. C. Almack 

H. G. B H. G. Bailey. 

A. B A. Belli 

H. B Bev. H. Bell. 

B. BL B B. H. Brown. 

L. O. L. C. Galley. 

C. H. C. H. Ghadwick,. 

J. G. C J. G. Crosse. 

B. H. D B. H. Davis. 

B.O. D B. C.Davis. 

W. W. D W.W. Dayman. 

B. H. D B. H. Dnthie. 

W. D. F W- D. Fenning. 

J. B. H J. B. Hilliard. 

A.O.H A. C.Hilton. 

H. M. H. A. M. Hilton. 

H. W- H. H. W. Hockin, 

G. H G. Hdlden. 

F. J.H. Jf..«, ,•• F. J. H. Jenkinscm. 

J.H.J.MM. J.H. Jo 
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E.A.K. E. iuKoij:. 

G. A« L..... G. A.Lefro7. 

B. B. M« S. B. Mainwaring. 

E. B, M. E. B. Maitlaod. 

W.M W. Manaell, Esq. 

A. ML A. MarshaU. 

H. C. O H. 0. Oakley. 

J. 0. P J. C. Palmer. 

D.D. P. D. D. PasBj. 

0. B.P C. B. Powell. 

W. J. P. W. J. Pratt. 

T. A. P Eer. T. A. Pweton. 

J. 0. R J. C. Rogers. 

G. P. R G. P. Ruck. 

H. S Mr. Henry Selfe, Burbage. 

J. S Rev. J. Sowerby. 

H, T. S H« T. Stamton, Esq., Lewisham. 

R. P. V. R. P. Van Heythnysen. 

R, W. W R. W. Wickham. 



Gotiepteryx KhaniTil ••« 
Pieriji BrassiceQ 

P. BapsD 

P. Kapi 

Anthocharia Cardamines 
Lenoqphaflia Sinapis 
Lasiominata .Nigeria • . , 

L. MegsBra 

Hipparohia Janira 

OBsnonympha Pamphilns 
Cynthia Cardui 

Vanessa Atalanta 

V. lo 

V. Polyohloros 

V. UrtiosB 



LEPIDOPTE&A. 

Brimstonei seen Maroh 6, E, A, K. 

Large Wliite, April SO, A, M, 

Small Whitei April 20 to 22. 

Green veined White, seen April 22, L. (7. C. 

Orange Tip, April 22, A,C. A. 

Wood White, Juie 21, J. B, /. 

Speckled Wood, Jnne 8, /. K, /. 

WaU, May 19, m W. K. 

Meadow Brown, seen May 23, S. W, M.,% 

oanght June 15, J. E, H, 
Small Heath, May 19, /. H. /. 
Painted Lady, seen May 16, JS, \ oanght May 

18, /. E. H. 
Red Admiral, seen Jmie 22, ^l. (7. H, 
Peacock, seen Maroh 18, E. H. D. 
Large Tortoise-shell, seen April 29, H, W. H. 
Small Tortoise-shell, seen during the first 

week in Maroh. 
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Gbafta C-acbum 
Azgjimis Selene 
A. Enphroflyne •• 
MdUma Arlemu 



Kemeobins Lncina 

Thida ]tM 

ChiyBophuiiiB FUsBas ... 

Folyommatiia AIbqs 

P. Alexis 

P. Ageetis .*• ... 
Thjmele Alreolua 
TkoMooM Toga 

Ptanphfla SylvannB 

ProoriB Statioes 

Anthrooera Filipendnl® 



SmerinthiiB OoeUatiu ... 

8 Popiili 

Chterooampa PoreeUtu ... 

MacrogloflBa Stellatamm 

Hepialvfl InpnliniiB 

H. Hnmiili 

H. YXLLSDl. 

Oemra VinuUi 



PfEBOROXA PaLPIKA ... 

Lopbopteryx Camelina ... 
^gnra Bnoephala 
Qnopkria rwbrieoUis ... 

KemeqpbilaPlaiitagiziia,.. 



Comma, April 18, at Marten, H. S, 
Small Pearl-bordered Fritillaiy, Jmie 1, A. CM, 
Pearl-bordered JVitillaiy, May 16, C, B, P. 
Greasy Fritillary, Laryas, April 22, H. W. H, 

and J. S. J, ; Imago taken May 22 1 

taken also on Forest Hill, by /. R. J, 
Duke of Bnrgnndy F., worn speoimens taken. 

Babley Copse, June 8^ /. IT. /. 
Green Hair-streak, seen in Manton Copse Jim9 

13, H. T. S. 
Small Copper, May 15, /. JST. /. 
Bedford Bine, May 28, /. R. J. 
Common Blue, May 28, 12. C. J9. 
A " bine butterfly " was seen May 14, by M.B. 
Brown Argns, May 28, W, J. P. 
Grizzled Skipper, May 14, /. B, S. 
Dingy Skipper, May 16, /. B, H. and /. H. J. ; 

taken at Babley by T, A. P. 
Large Skipper, seen June 3, S. W, R 
Green Forrester, June 2, F, J, R, J. 
Six-spotted Burnet, Larra, May 22, A, M,; 

Pupa, May 23, JZ. M» R, ; Imago, June 

13, RM.R. 
Eyed Hawk, taken at Light June 10, A. C, A, 
Poplar Hawk, ditto June 8, B, P. V, 

Small Elephant, Saremake Forest, June 6, 

Q,R. 
Humming-Bird, seen April 22 by Mr, Ptather* 

stone I taken April 25, 12. W. W. 
Common Swift, May 25, B. B. M, 
Ghost, June 12, TT. M. 

Beautiful Swift, Babley Copse, June 9,lf.M,R, 
Puss Moth, Pnpao taken at Mildenhall by 

B, R. D,, and in the Forest by 

Taken at light June 17, W. W. D. 
Coxcomb Prominent, May 15, 0. t\ jB. 
Buff Tip, May 27, 0. F, B. 
Taken in West Woods June 21, C.B. P. and 

F. J. R J. 
Wood Tiger, May 28, W.J.P. 
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Fhngmatobia fUigiiiosa 
BpiloBoma menthrasti ... 

8« Inbrioepeda 

Diaphora mendioa 
Lasiocampa QuerooB ... 

CKlix Spinnla 

Drepana Falcataria 
P. Ungnioiila ... 
Aoroojcta PBi ... 
Zjlophasia Poljodon ... 
Kalmestra Bra8Bio89 
Apamea Basilinea 
Grahmbbia Tbilikxa ... 
Oabaobzka Gubiculabib 
AgrotiB ExolamationiB ... 
TriphaBna Ftoniiba 
Tjeniogaxpa Bubbicosa . . . 
T.HUNDA 

Fhlogophora meticalosa. . . 
Oaaogaxpa Exolxta ... 
Ooonllia XJmbratica 
Fluflia gramma ... ... 

Gonoptera libatriz 

Mania typioa 

Bodidia Mi 

Fhytometra i^Baea ... 
Bnmia GratsBgata 
Selenia niimaria 
Odontopera Bidesitata ... 
AmphidaoB Prodromaria 
Hemerophila Abraptaria 

lodis laotearia 

Bphtba fuvctabia 
ABthena Oandidata 
Lozogramma Petraria . . . 
Fidoiiia Atomaria 
Minoa Enphorbiata ... 

Ligdia Adnstata 

Loniaspilia nuffginota ••• 



Bnby Tiger, on Railway Bank May 16, A.L. 

Large Ermine, May 22, E. W. S. 

Spotted Boff, June 5, D. D. P. 

Muslin, May 18, /. R. J. 

Oak-Eggar, lazra taken May 6, /. S. /. 

Chinese Character, May 19, E. S. D, 

Pebble Hooktip, May 21, R, C. 2>. 

Ban«d Hooktip, May 24, W, D. F, 

Dagger, June 18, J, H. /. 

Dark Arches, June 26, H.C.O, 

May 80, E. S. D. 

June 14, (7. E, P. 

Treble-lines, June 8, W, W. D, 

At FKshute, June 15, AM. 

May 26, /. JT. /. 

Yellow Underwing, April 20, M,O.A, 

Marlborough Common, March — ^ "BJff, B, 

Bred from pui>a taken near Marlborough^ 

B. H, D. 
Angle-shades, June 17, Chun^iU, 
Taken at Preshute, Kovember, 1865, W, W.P. 
The Shark, June 25, ff. Q. B. 
Silver Y., June 7. 
Herald, April 18, 0. F. S, 
June 29, T. A. P. 
May 19, /. B, J. 
May 23, (7. E. P. 
Brimstone, May 26, J. E. H. 
Early Thorn, June 10, F, J, H, J, 
Scolloped Oak, June 5, JB. £. M, 
Oak Beauty, A B. 
Wared Umbre, May 15, E, H. D. 
May 25, /. E. B. 

At Manton Copse, June 6, J, B. J, 
Small White Wave, May 28, /. B, J. 
Brown Silver-line, May 19, E, B. D. 
Heath, May 29, /. C. B. 
June 4, /. E. H, 

Scorohed Carpet, June 2, A. 0. B. 
Clooded Border, May 28, /. H. /• 
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HDCBVIA BUPTCAPEA.]tIA 

HI Frogemmaria 
AiiisopteiTX iBscnlazia ... 
I^irentia miaria 

E. BLANDIATA. 

EnpiUiooia oeniaoreata 

£. Yolgata 

Kelanippe Ooellata 

M. Hastata 

M. Unanoulata 

M. Biriviata 

M. Montanata 

M. Flactaata 

AiUieUa Derivata 
Goremia Propngnata ... 

C. Fermgaria 

Camptogramma Bilineata 

Cidazia BnBsafca 

G. GOBTLATA 

Enbolia FlYiinbaria 
Odeda Ohsorophyllata ... 
Ppranaia Parpnralia ... 

P. Ostrinalis 

Herbula ceepitaliB 

EnNTCHIA ANGUINALI8 ... 
BOTTB FUSCALIB ... 

B. nxtioata .•• •.• 

Fionea forficalia 

Soopnla Olivalis 
Simaetiiifl FabriciaDa ... 
CrambuB pratelloB 



Honton, Karoli 4, A, M. 

Dotted Border, first week in Maroh, /. 8 ; 

Marob 18, A. M. 
Green Garpet, May 28» F. J. B. J. 
Small Bivnlet, Jone 21, H. M. H, 
Maj 29, /. B. H. 

Gommon Pag, Maj 26, /. £. H. 

Pnrple-bor Garpet, Jnne 2, H. M. H, 

Argent and Sable, Jnne %A,0,S. 

Saremake Forest, May 27, /. C, P. 

April 26, U. a D. 

Silrer Gnmnd Garpet^ May 28, A. O. H, 

Garden Garpet, April 26, A, M, 

At Bamsbniy, April 27, /• Q. 0. 

l&Aj 22, F, /. H. J. 

May 2,/. 5./. 

TeUow BbeU, Jnne 6, H. M. H, 

Marbled Garpet, Jnne 7, F, J, H, J, 

Broken-baired Garpetg Jnne 2, J, H, J, 

Belle, Jnne 21, (7. H, 0. 

Ghimney-sweep, Jnne 7, A»O.A, 

Grimson and Gold, May 22, S. M, H. 

Uay22,J.H;J. 

May 8, /. JSf. J, (oommon). 

At Glatford, JST. W. JST., ito, 

Babley Gopse, Jnne 8, ff. M, E> 

SmaU Magpie, May 81, JST. W, ff. 

Garden Pebble, Jone 2, /. H, J. 

White Brindled, Jnne 10, F,J. E. /. 

Nettle Tap, May 22, A.JS.E, 
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OENITHOLOGIOAL SECTION. 

81NCI the fonnation of this seotion, at the beguming of the past egging i 
the study of ornithology has been oairied on mnch more ityBtematioaUy than 
last year. Eggs have been ooUeoted with great energy and eacoess, and 
several rery onrions Tarieties have been fonnd, among whioh we may 
mention a spotless thrush's and jackdaw's. Separate meetings of this section 
have been frequently held, at which many of our Marlborough birds were dis- 
cussed, and also any notices of them or of their ^ggs that had been lately 
recorded. Our thanks are due to several members of this section for their 
perseverance in collecting and regularity in the record of notices, among whom 
we may mention the names of E. H. Cair, J. W. Panington, A. Herklots, and 
J. F. Blackburn, whioh will be seen to occur frequently in the following list. 
But, while thanking these members, we also feel it our duty to say that we 
should be glad to see the study of ornithology pursued rather more soientifio 
cally, while with its practical pursuit we can find no fault. We should be also 
glad to see more use made of the recorded notices, which will be always open 
to any one on application to the Head of the Section, and a more eameet 
attempt to become intimately acquainted with the habits and histoiy of each 
of our Marlborough birds. 

Unless stated to the contrary, the dates given are those on which the first 
eggs were taken, whioh in most cases are probably the first ^ggs laid this 
year. 
Faloo tinnunculuB ... Kestrel, April 16, £. B, Carri J, W.^ar* 

ringfUm. 

Faloo nisua Spanow Hawk, April 12, E, S, Oarrg A, 

EtrJdoU. 

Otus vulgaris LoDg-eared Owl, young bird April 18, F, N. 

Soger. 

Striz flammea White Owl, April 26, S, ff, Carri E. A. King. 

Lanius ooUurio Bed-backed Shrike, May 6. il. j9. H. Ea/rene, 

TnrduB viadvoms ... Missel Thrush, egg March 28 j hard set April 

4, B. W. Bookei young bird April 10, 
L. 0. CaUey^ P. Tkwrsby. 

Turdua pilaris Fieldfare, flock seen Maroh 27, A. HerHoU. 

Turdus musioua Song Thmshi March 25, J2. F. /«aa«i<m. 

Turdus memla ... ... Blackbird, Maroh 28, 8. A, Bogeri. 

Tardus torquatus ... Bing Ouzel, April 80, E. E. Carr, J, W, Par- 

rtngtani The bird was seen to fly off 
the nest. 
Aooenior modulAris 1 1 1 Sedge Bparxow, April 4, A* EerlMt* 
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Srjthaca mbecola 
PlicBiiiciira mtioina 
Sazioola mbioolia 
Sttiibola rubetra 

Saadfx>la nna&the 

Sazioola locnsteUa 



Balioaria phragmitia 
Philomela luacmia 

Gmraca afcriMpilla 
Chnmoa horteiiaifl 

Cnrmoa oinofGa 
Cnrraca Bjlyiella 

^Iria ayhrioola ••• 

Sylvia troehiliu .1. 
Sylyia bippolaifl... 
Begnliu cristatas 
FaruMmBJop ..• 
Famfl oGBmleos .•• 
Faroflater 
Funs candatiu ••• 
Motaoilla TazreM 

Anihiia arborena 

Anthiu pxatenaia 



Alaoda arborea .•• 
Emberixa miliaria 
BmbttisH Smcsnioliia 



koitridftUa 
Kngillaonlebtf ••• 



Bedbreast, April 2, J, B, Fenuriek. 
Bedstart, May 3, 0. B, Green. 
Stoneohat, April 28, P. Thurthy, F. B, Jarvis. 
Whinchatt, yoimg birdi^ May 16, A. HerJdoU^ 

F. N. Soger. 
Wheatear, May 14, H. W. Unwin, W. F, /. 

Farqvharson 
Graashopper Warbler, May 30 (hard set), B. H. 

Carr^ B» B, ffanUlUm, Several oiher 

nests were taken after this. 
Sedge Warbler, April 30, ff. W. ffockin. 
Nightingale, heard May 8, /• W, ParringUmt 

May 15, Bee, H. B, Booth. 
Blackcap, May 6, /. ff, Johnson, 
Garden Warbler, May 26, E, H. Oarr^ B B. 

ffamUton, 
Common Whitethroat, May 11, B, Freeman, 
Lesser Whitethroat, May 16, /, F, Maekbum, 

A. HerHoU. 
Wood Warbler, MayH E* ^- Oarr, B. L. 

King. 
Willow Warbler, May 16, A. T, Biehordt. 
GhifF-Chaff, heard April 20, /. ft^. Parrington. 
Golden-orested Wren, Ap. 80, /. B, Fenwiek, 
Great Tit» April 26, L, O, OaUey^ P, Thwreby. 
Blue Tit, April 22, /. B, Feweiek. 
C!ole Tit, May 18, /. B. Fenwieb 
Long-tailed Tit, April .22, A, HerJdoU. 
Pied Wagtail, April 24 (hard set), A, C, 

Matter^ F. Bla/Mwm. 
Tree Pipit, May 16, A. C, BiUon, H. M. 

HUton, 
Meadow Pipit, April 29, B, JST. Carr, 
Sky Lark, April 20, B, A. King, B. L. King, 
Wood Lark, heard March 11, H. W, Soekin, 
Common Bunting, May 12, W, JDowding, 
Black-headed Bnnting, April 80, B, H. Ckurr, 

S. A, King. 
Tellow-hammer, April 81, X. T7iB<am#, 5» AiM0* 

Ghafflndby April 20, P. ThwrAy^ ZnO. OcUty^ 
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Passer domestious 

Coooothranstes ohloris 
Cardnelis elegans 
Linota cannabina 
Pyrrhula vulganB 
Stnmns yulgaris 
CorvnB corax 
Conrna fmgileg^ 
Coryns monedala 

Fiona oandata ... 
Garrolns glandarina 
Pious viridia 

Certhia familiaris 
Troglodytes vnlgaria 

Bitta Ettrot>8Da ... 
Cacnlns oanoms... 

Hinmdo rostica ... 

Himndo nrbioa ... 

Hirando riparia ... 

Pypselufl apns. ... 

Ctolnmba paltimbiu 
Oolumba mnaa ... 
Golomba tnrtnr ... 
PhasuuiTiB oolohiotifl 
Perdix cinerea .*.. 
JMacaxemnB orepitaiiB . 
YazieUiiB otistatiia 



ixdeaoinerea ... 



House-sparrow, young birvld April 19, E H, 

Carr, J. O, Crouc. 
Greenfinoh, April 26, L. WtiUamt, 
Goldfinch, May 29, B. H, Carr, J, F, Blaekbum, 
Linnet, April 14, E. H, Carry /. W. PxrringUm. 
BnUfinch, April 28, E. H. Carry E. L. King. 
Starling, April 17, E, H, Carr, J, G. Crosse, 
Carrion Crow, May 12, ^. C Master, 
Book, March 19, R Hawkins, 
Jackdaw, by April 15, A. fferhlots, /. F, 

Blackburn, 
Magpie, April 2, E,A, King, E, W. Itooke. 
Jay, April 18, L. C. Calley^ P. Thurshy, 
Green Woodpecker, May 27, E, Uoyd, H, C, 

Tisdall, 
Common Creeper, April 26, T. F, Back. 
Common Wren, April 28, /. W. Parrington, A. 

Bolben. 
Nuthatch, May 14^ B. H. Carr, J, F. Blackbwm, 
Cuckoo, heard April 11, E, L. Bemays ; egg, 

May 16, E, H, Oaxr, K, F, Boyd. 
SwaJloWy seen April 1, 0, K, MiUs, eggs, June 

10, E, H, Carr. 

Martin, seen May 5, il. (7. Alfnaek; eggs, June 

11, Booke, 

Sand Martin, seen April 80, A,C, Almack} 

eggs, May 15, JiiaUland, 
Swift, seen April 25, E, TiUeard ; eggs, May 

9, E, S. Carr, J. F. Blackburn. 
Bing Dore, eggs set, April 18, /. C. Palmer, 
Stock Dove, April 10, E, H, Carr, E, A. King. 
Turtle Dove, May 9, R, Kingsford. 
Pheasant, April 29, E, H, Carr, R. B. HamiUan. 
Partridge, April 2, E, Fidd, 
Stone Curlew, May 26, K. Soames. 
Peewit) seen in flocks up to March 21 j eggs 

hard set April 27, A.H.B, JIarene i 

young birds, April 27, ff. R. Par* 

ringtan, C. R PaioeU, 
Herou, Been on th« cana], Maroh 27, X Her&IoCf 
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Soolopax gaUinago 

Crez prateofiiB 

Ballnfl Bqaaticns... 

GaBinnla cbloropns 

Fnlica atra 
Anaaboaohas 

Anaa creooa 
Bodioeps minor ... 



Gommou Snipe, seen March 28^ O. £f, Dawson, 

March 29, A, C. Altnaek; April 17, 

/. W. Pmrtington. 
Land Bail, heard April 26, E, W. Hockin % 

eggs hard set June 13, B. B. Carr, 

E. L. King. 
Water Bail ; one shot on the rirer in January j 

one seen April 8, /. W. Parrington, 
Moorhen, April 11, A. Herklots, J. F. Black* 

bum. 
Coot, May 4, F, O, Light/oot, 
Wild Dnck, March 21, E. L. King, H. M, 

Sptneer, 
Teal, seen May 8, J. W. Parrington. 
Dabohiok, April 26 (hard set) E, W, Booke. 

A. C. ALMAGK, Sead tf the Section. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE WEATHEE. 



N3. — ^The passages qnoted are firom Mr. Glaisher^s Beport of the Weather, 
published by the Begistrar General. 



" Thx weather at the beginning of the year was stormy, with gales of wind. 
The temperature was high for the season. On the 11th day there feU an 
imnsnal amonnt of sticldng snow, of great specific gravity. The snow was of 
that nnnsnal dense character that six inches in depth produced water to the 
depth of li inches nearly. A veiy rapid thaw set in, and within two or three 
days all the snow disappeared, followed, however, by rivers overflowing their 
banks. All the low-lying lands along the valley of the Thames were under 
water. The weather continued changeable throughout January, vrith heavy 
nin and gales of wind." 

Such was the weather generally over England. At Marlborough there 
were not very strong winds till about the 7th, when they lasted for about five 
days. On the 2 1st and 22nd the wind was also high, but at other times it 
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Beema to have been very moderate, hence though the humidity was very gieat| 
it cannot be called a stormy month. On the 11th about 6| inches of snow fell. 
This I have considered equivalent to *630 inches of rain, though, according to 
Mr. Glaiflher, it ought be more than double that amount. The mean tempera- 
ture was remarkably high, being 41 5° ; fur England generally it was 42*6^, 
and was higher than in auy January syice that of 1851. The mean temperature 
of the preceding month, December, was 42.0^, the average for England being 
42' 4^ *' Usually January is 2*8° colder than the preceding month," yet on 
this occasion it was only 0.6'' of lower temperature at Marlborough. '* It waa 
4^° above the average of the previous 25 Januaries," for England generally; 
and at Marlborough 7'(f above the temperature of Januaiy, 1865. 

" The extremely mild weather in January and the first part of Febroazy 
stimulated vegetation to a very unusual activity at this season. Hedges and 
early fruit trees were budding, and some were ready to burst into bloeaom. 
This unusual temperature continued till the 12th February, and the average 
excess up to this time was 6° daily. From the 13th of February till the 15th 
of March the weather was cold, and nearly constantly below the average of 
the season of the year. The average daily defect of temperature for this period 
was 2*9° ; four days of warm weather followed, each day being about 2'(f in 
excess of its average temperature. This was succeeded by four days of veiy 
cold weather, the defect averaging 4^® daily, and the quarter closed with eight 
days whose temperature exceeded their average by 6*0°." 

" The mean temperature of Febmazy was 40*6^, being 1*9° above the 
average of the preceding 25 Februaries, and 3*9° above that of last year. 
Every month, from September to this month inclusive, has been of higher 
temperature than their averages to the mean amount of 3*9° nearly." 

" The mean temperature of March was 40*5°, the same as in February, 
being 1'2° below the average of the preceding 25 years, and 3*9° above that of 
last year." 

Upon comparing these results with those given in the table, it will be 
seen that the weather at Marlborough has been very similar to what it wae 
over England generally. Febnuffy and March were a little colder ; but the 
general variations of temperature were similar. The weather in those montha 
was remarkably changeable, and very damp, accompanied with strong winds 
and hurricanes, producing a very large amount of sickness. Snow fell fre* 
quently, though not to any great amount. 

During April the temperature continued to increase steadily, though not 
rapidly (with but slight intermissions, from the 8th to the 13th), till the 24th, 
when it rose rapidly. The 26th and 27th were very hot, but on the 28th the 
temperature fell, and by the 29th the maximum temperature was no less than 
28° lower than it was on the 27th, and a very cold period set in. The mean 
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iempentore of the month was below that of 1864, and for below that of laat 
year. The month, as a whole, was not a healthy one ; the weather was very 
changeable, there being naless than 14 gronnd frosts, and the wind veiy high 
at times, accompanied with mnch rain. " The sudden drying weather (on the 
26th and 27th) caused large tracts of land at all parts of the country to be in 
such a heavy state that Spring operations, particnlarly sowing, were much 
impeded, and, in fact, agricnltnral purposes generallj were in a backward 
state. The budding of trees was in general late, but at places where they had 
not already shot out their leaves the effect of this weather was eztraordinaxy, 
the leaves appearing, and fruit trees blossoming so suddenly, that the whole 
aspect was changed in a few hours." 

The cold weather on the 29th seriously affected all the crops, and cut off 
much of the blossom from fruit trees. The growth of Wheat, barley, and oats 
was mnch retarded, although in some veiy rich lands the cereal crops had in a 
measure recovered by the end of May. Pasture land made little or no progress, 
and rain was much required." 

The weather during May was veiy unsettled. The cold period which began 
<m the 29th of April continued during the early part of May, so that snow fell 
•on the 4th. The temperature reached its maximum on the 19th, but has been 
Tsvy variable throughout the month. At night it has been exceedingly cold, 
the thermometer on the ground being above freezing on eleven nights only 
Coring the whole month. 

" On June 2nd the weather again changed, and became much warmer, 
and a mean daily excess over the average temperature occuired to the amount 
of 4-2° till the 11th day. A similar cold period followed, but on the 21st day 
the temperature again increased considerably, and fibae weather followed till 
the end of the quarter, the mean dally excess of temperature amounting to 
nearly 6°. By this time the crops were generally in a pretty favourable con- 
dition — ^haymalcing had progressed weU, though somewhat below the average 
in quantity. There were some fears that the wheat crop would be light. 
Potatoes were promising, and free from disease. To the end of the quarter 
there were no choleraic meteorological symptoms." 
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PBEFAOi. 



To lie reatJeoBlj dedroos of rapid and striking progress, is nob a wise or 

tkwoanhld attitude for either tlie Committee or the Members of a Boientifio 

Society. 

"Soieiioe moves bat slowlj, slowlji" 

ia no more or Ism than the fi»t» And the stndents of Scienoe shonld 

be oontent to move slowly too^ provided that their operations are not 

stagnating, and that their advanoe, if slow, is nevertheless sore. In 

wM^^Titg another half-yearly record of the life of our Bodetyi we may 

eongratolate the Hemhen on this kind of steady progress. We have nothing 

■tsifliiifl to annonnoei bat we can speal: of a good many points made in the 

rqpot dueotson* 

For etamploi we have had an excellent paper on the geology of the drift* 
beds in the neighboorhood, by S. B. Dixon, Esq., of Pewsey. This is the kind 
of co-cperation we want — the aid of soientifio observers who are, so to speak, 
within our own oirole of observation, bat a little beyond those i)oints which we 
are able to reach by oar ordinary means of locomotion. Another token of 
nelg^iboarly interest may be mentioned. Mr. J. Coleman, of East Kennett, has 
proeented the Society with a Fhalarope (Phdlaropus Lohaiua), shot by himself. 
Oar President had noticed in the Ma/rlborough IHmes the annonnoement of saoh 
a bird having been shot, the paragraph stating that the bird was a Stormy 
PetreL It was throogh his vigilance and active inqniry that the bird was 
properly olasr^led, and eventoally presented by the owner to the Hoseom. 
We earnestly hope that persons living in and near Marlborongh will kindly 
come forward more and more actively in aid of oar observations and collections. 

Until the on&Toarable weather set in, all the Society's Sections were in 
activo and more systematic progress. We most not omit to mention that the 
Geological Section (led and stimolated by Mr. Mollins), made two ezoorsionsi 
to BioknaO, and to Bwindon. 
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The Librarjr Is moving forward. Professor Newton, of Caminidge, has 
presented a oopj of his Tolnable Ootheea WoUeiaina, an aooonnt of the splendid 
egg oolleotions left by the late Mr. Wolley. The Bev. J. M. FoUer continnee 
to supply the InteUecbual Observer and PopuUi/r Science Review. The President 
has oontribnted oompleto sets of the Entomologist and the Eatomologisffs 
Monthly Magaasme, besides the OrnUhologicaX DictUmMry, and other nsefol 
presents. Herklots has added Ce^eWs Birds, Even whUe this preiaoe was 
passing throngh the press, we became indebted to Mrs. Gray, of the British 
Mnseom, for a yalnable ooUeotion of sea-weeds, which will receive fnll notice 
in OUT nflst report. 

We certainly have gained system and organiisation firom the opening 
of the Mnsemn-room, a measure for which the Society feels sincerely gratefol 
to the Connoil of Marlboroog^ College* A vote of thanks was fandally passed 
at one of our Meetings, and a copy duly forwarded to the Chairman of the 
Comidl, but we gladly embrace this farther opportnnity of recording our sense 
of what has been a real boon to the stady of Natnral History in the SohodL 
More system, more organisation we still want, and shall always (let ns hope) 
continne to wish for more. " Harmony in the whole, enezgy in the parts," 
should be our motto. 

We may add that the Report has been most kindly received, and in several 
oases very carefolly and critically noticed, by several well-known men of 
science. To Dr. Hooker, of Kew, we are indebted for a new method of tabu- 
lating our observations, which was suggested in a letter to the President^ 
acknowledging the receipt of the Report. 

To the President, our debt of gratitude accumulates. Without his un- 
varying interest and perseverance we should not be able to make the record we 
bare now done. 
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BtJLBS. 



l.^That thiB Sooioty be called the Marlborough College Natural Hisioy 
Society. 

CongHbuHon, 
2. — ^That the Society oonsitft of Membera and Honorary Members. 

QBUcen, 
8.— That the Officers of the Society consist of a President, Seoretaiy, 
Treararer, and Librarian, to be elected from and by Members of the Society. 

I£a/nagement, 

4. — ^That the affairs of the Society be condacted by a Committee, consist- 
ing of the President, Secretary, and three other Members of the Society, to be 
elected from and by Members of the Society ; three of whom shall fonn a 
Qaonim. 

President 

6. — ^That in case of an equality of votes, the President shall have a double 
or casting Tote. 

6. — ^That in the absence of the President, the Committee be empowered 
to request any Member of the Society to take the chair. 

CommUUe, 

7. — ^That on the occnrrenoe of any election, each member of the Com- 
mittee hare doable the nimiber of votes of any other Member of the Society. 

8. — ^That two Members be appointed half-yearly by the Society, to assist 
the Secretary in Editing the Beport. 

iSfeoretory. 
' 9. — ^That the duties of the Secretaiy be to keep a list of all the Membera 
of the Society, and of aU former Membera and Benefiwtora who may wish to 
reoeire the Beports of the Society; to summon meetings (when necessary) of 
the Society ; to keep a detailed report of the proceedings, as well as lists of 
Membera and Yisitora present at each meeting, and generally to act under 
the direction of the Committee in aU mattera connected with the wel&re of 
the Society. 

10. — ^That in the absence of the Secretary fix>m any meeting of the 
Society, minutee of the proceedings be taken by a member of the Committee, 
appointed by the Rredde&t. 
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Treaawr&r. 

XL — ^That the dntioB of the Treasnrcr bo to oollect all snins of money duo 
to the Sociefy ; to Toceive all donations of money ; and to diflbnrso all sums 
payable by the Society ont of the ftmds entrnsted to him. 

12. — ^That the Treasnrer fomiah half-yearly a detailed aooonnt of the re- 
oeiptB and disbonements to be andited by the Committee. 

13. — That the Amds of the Society be placed in the College Bank, and 
that no money be withdrawn by the Treasurer without the signature of the 
IVeaideDt to the orderi or in his absence, that of the Secretary. 

lAbfOfriam^ 

14. — That the duties of the Librarian be to keep a catalogue of the 

Library, with the names of the Donors ; to see that the Library Regulations 

are oamed into effect ; to be responsible for the order of the Museum, and 

when neoeesaiy to assist the Secretary in the distribution of the Beports of 

the Society. 

Lihra/ty, 

15. — ^That any Member of the Society be at liberty to consult any of the 
books belonging to the Society, but that only certain yolumes, to be decided on 
by the Committee, be allowed to be taken from the room. 

16. — That if any Member wishes to take a volume from the Museum, he 
shall give his name, and the name of the book, to the Librarian, who shall 
enter them in the book kept for the purpose. 

17. — ^That CTery volume so taken out be returned by the end of the 
quarter, but that no book be kept more than one month. 

18. — ^That if any volume be damaged, such damage shall be reported by 
the Librarian to the Ccmmittoe, who shall decide upon any further proceeding 
in the matter. 

19. That any Member of a section, who is not a Member of the Society, 
beaDowed access to tho Museum at such times as it is open to Members of the 
Society generally, provided he first obtain leave from the President, which 
Isttve shall be renewed every quarter, but may be taken away at any time, if 
the privileges be abused in any manner. 

20. — ^That the same privileges be extended, under the same conditions, to 
to Buoh other Members of the School who may wish to use the Library and 
Oollectiona fbr the purposes of study, provided there be a reasonable exonae 
fisr their not belonging to a section. 

81.— That in all oases the Museum be used fbr the study of Katuxal 
Hirtoiy akne, and not as an ordinary Beading Boom. 

88.— That the election of new Members rest entupely with the Committee. 
88,1— That every Member pay a half-yearly subscription of 8<. Bd., to be 
paid at the first meetiiig of the Society in that half-year. 
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2i. — That if a Member bo elected at, or after the Qnarter, ho shall only 
pay Is. on Election. 

25. — ^That Members have the right to be present^ to state their opinkniB, 
and to vote at all general meetings of the Society ; to introduce a visitor afe 
general meetings of the Society ; to have personal access to, and to introdnoe 
a visitor to the Museum ; and to have a copy of the Beport half-yearly 

VisUors. 
26. — That on such occasions when the number of those who wish to be 
present as visitors at the general meetings of the Society is greater than the 
number of members who attend, the President and Committee shall be em- 
powered to admit two or more each, as shall seem fit. 

Honorary Members 

27. — ^That Honorary Members have all the privileges of Members, except 
the power of introducing a member of the School to the meetings of the 
Society. 

Suspension of Menibers. 

28. — ^That any Member be liable to be excluded from the Society by the 
Committee, if, in their opinion, he shall have &ilod to show sufficient energy in 
the working of the Society. 

BecUons. 

29. — ^That sections be formed for the more accurate study of the different 
branches of Natural History, and that the heads of these sections be ohosen by 
the Committee half-yearly from Members of the Society. 

SO. — ^That these sections shall hold meetings as ofben as shall seem fit to 
the heads of the several sections, at which any member of the school, with the 
saiiction of the head of that section may attend. 

Meetings. 
81. — ^That ordinary meetings of the Society be held once a fortnight, but 
that the Secretary be empowered to call extraordinaxy meetings when neoee- 
saiy. 

New Rulea, 
82.— That any Member of the Society have power to propose any new role 
or any alteration in an old one, provided the motion be seconded by another 
Member. 
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MEETING HELD AUGUST 24m, 1866. 



TfajB being the first meetmg held in the new Mnseam, a Tote of thanki 
was passed to the Master and Gonncil, for their kindness in fitting up the room 
tor the 8uueiy*B purposes* 

Entomology. 
Thb Pbesidbnt exhibited two boxes of moths, presented hy A. TtfnrHhall and 

A 0. Hilton to the College oolleotion. 
Am C. AuLiCK exhibited a living specimen of Acrida Viriddsmna, alaxge speoies 

of grasshopper. 
J. W. PAmuNOTON exhibited a specimen of the Husk Beetle, one of the Long 

hams, cB|>tiired that day. 
G. K. Mills exhibited LarrsB of the Puss Moth (C. ViiMda) and Poplar Hawk 

(8.PopuU). 

Qoologyt 
C. A Harbison exhibited specimens of wood from a submarine forest at 

Hartlepool. 
W. B. BoLLAKD exhibited a fossilized nest and eggs. 

T. W. MooBX exhibited a piece of the Athintio cable of 1866. 

After the general meeting W. B. Carles was elected to the Committeei 
vice F. C Lightfoot, and to the Mce of seoretaxy, vice W. W. Dayman, 
resigned ; and B. F. Isaacson to the editing committeet A Tote of thanks to 
W. W. Dayman was carried nnanimonsly. 



There were 89 persooB present. 



MSfiTING HELD SEPTEMBEB 7th, 1866. 
Botany. 
Ths Pbbsidbht passed xonnd a list of the Botanical notices for the past fini* 
nightk Among these were notices of 7 plants, and upwards of 80 
localities, hitherto nnrecorded. He then passed ronnd a specimen 
of the common garden Kastnrtiam (TropceoVum), in which sereral 
stalks had adhered together. Also specimens of the fbllowing esoolent 
Ftmgi: Agaricus Ftuipes, Clawa/na, CoraUoideB and OH/MwreUui 
OJbttfiiifi (OhaiiUafnia».J 
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A. C. Aluick made a few remarks on the omithologioal noticeB obiained 
during the past fortnight, mentioning particularly the finding of a nest 
of the Yellow-hanmier ; he also exhibited a staffed specimen of the 
Night-jar, and made some remarks on its habits. He then read a 
short notice respecting the Cnckoo, and asked for facts to prove or 
disprove the statement that the bird has the -power of colouring its 
eggB} to suit the colour of those of the bird into whose nest it drops 

them. 

Qeology, 

C. A. IIareison passed round specimens of Twrnlites CosUUus, Inoceramiu 
Lama/rchii, Ammonites va/ria, and Inoceramvus MytUoideSt obtained from 
the lower chaJk beds, at Bignall* near Swindon; he also passed 
round a figure of the Turrilite, to give an idea of its shell ; also a bull's 
horn, and a piece of charred wood, brought from Moscow by Dr. 
Fergus, which had been burnt in the fire in 1812, and dug up from a 
depth of 80 inches below the surface of the ground. 
Entomology, 

W. W. Dayman read a list of notices obtained during the past fortnight, among 
which were the Kitten Koth (C. furcvlaj, the Puzple Hair-streak (T. 
QuercusJ, L, Testacea, &a, all of which were species new to the College 
List, and remarked upon the unusual number of larVie of the Sphinges 
found this season. He then exhibited the new species, as well as a 
box of insects, forming part of his donation to the College oollecUon. 

t!, £. Maclean exhibited three specimens of the Diamond beetle. 

H. M. Hilton exhibited a specimen of a locust taken in Kent. 



A. C. Almack then read the following paper on the 

SONG OP BIRDS. 

The first question that naturally arises in the mind of anyone reflecting 
on the song of birds is whether it is innate or acquired. The opinions of 
naturalists on this point vary veiymuch, and I will try to put before you 
now the principal arg^uments used on both sides. 

First, it is true that birds in confinement will leam the song of others 
with which they are constantly kept. Such Ib very frequently the case with 
the canary, but before this can be taken as a proof that song is innate, it ought 
to be shown to be always or almost always the case. Again, it is objected to 
this argument that the song is never pui^ly that of the bird imitated, but 
always retains traces of the natural song of its own species. Many persons 
contend that though this may be the case, yet the vezy &ct of another bird's 
song being acquired and habitually sung is sufficient to show that song is not 
absolutely innate* 
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Another argument used by Odboel Honiara in his Dictionary is that, if 
birds natuaDy aoqnired the songs they hear, the yonng of birds wonld oon- 
stanUy be aoquiring that of some speoies whioh has its nest in the same bnsh 
or Bomewhere near. Of ooorae this argoment is strong, but not so oonolnsive, 
I think, as Colonel Hontaga seems to regard it. For though it is by no means 
a rare oocnmnoe to find nests of the same and different speoies dose together, 
jet we must not forget that birds do not generally sing in the bnsh where their 

i ia, bat at some distance from it. And again it is little to the point, when we 
- that, after the yonng birds reach an age when they wonld be likely to 
begin to sing, the parent birds are in most species qnite silent. 

Of oonrse we are tempted to think of onr own case, and try to reason from 
the tuat that we aoqnire any language and are not bom with it. But the 
fiUlaiy of resting for a single moment on this reasoning will appear when we 
canaidw that people talking all languages do not reside in the same place in 
great numbeis as birds which, though they sing different songs, still inhabit 
the same wood. Here, then, will come in the great question, whether birds 
distingnish members of their own spedes by sight or by the yoioe. Many 
penoDs think that it is by the voice, because there are species so exactly 
similar to one another that they cannot be distinguished outwardly. For my 
own part I cannot see why these two should be the only means they have of 
diaoeniing members of their own species ; but am inclined to think that they 
aie endowed with some instinctive power which enables them to do it, and 
also that their song is innate, and may be changed to that of other birds which 
they hear in a state of domestication, when birds as well as all animals can 
hardly be said to be subject to the same laws as when in a state of nature. 

Having dismissed this question, let us now proceed to consider how the 
song of birds is produced, and why the voice is proportionally so much greater 
in them than in almost any other creatures. At the base of the windpipe are 
two tobes called the bronchial tubes, which lead into the lungs. At the 
entrance to these tubes are two bronchial muscles, by the movement of which, 
as they contract and expand, the modulations of the voioe are made. The beak 
acts merely as the air-holes of a ftute, the muscles and the windpipe being the 
real muaioal organs. The windpipe is less required for breathing in their case 
than in that of any other creatures, in consequence of the general diffusion of 
air^seDs and breathing tubes over the whole frame. 

I shall now proceed to make a few remarks on the causes of song among 
birds. The generally received opinion seems to be that it is caused by the 
stimnfais of love. The ground for this view consists in the fact that the song 
is stronger and much more constant at the time of incubation than at any 
other time. Such is certainly the case with very many of our summer 
visitants, such as the nightingale, the blackcap, and others. Most of these 
birds, too^ it has been noticed, use their song as a means of attracting the 
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femile^ to attract irlioiii they pereb tihMnselTdB on some Mgh bongh and pour 
forth all their melodiona powers, whioh hat oertainly does seem to point to 
the song being oansed by love. No sooner does the nightingale make its 
appearance (which the male does invariably before the female), than it begins 
its powerftd song seated on some oon^ioaoos branch, thongh at other times 
so timid and retiring a bird. Colonel Montaga states that after the female has 
began her nest the male sings veiy little till after the fhrst brood are hatched 
and fledged, when he again poors forth his melody. In the mean time he is 
busy helping the female, in some cases helping to bnild the nest and hatch the 
eggs, and almost always helping to f^Bcd the yoong. All these facts are hardly 
to be doubted when announced by such an authority as Monts^, but yet I 
cannot help venturing to remark, that either there must occasionaBy be mate 
nightingales about us than we think, or else that the song must be ccniinaed 
longer than is necessaiy to attract the notice of the gentler aez. Of course I 
only mention the nightingale as the type of our visitant songsters. 

Against this theoiy that song is merely stimulated by love there ara 
many almost overwhelming arguments. There is the natural one that 
caged birds sing all the summer through, which may be met in two ways, via., 
that caged birds can hardly be expected to act as if in a state of nature, and 
in a much more satisfiustory way, by showing that birds even in a wild state 
may be forced to continue their song beyond their natural time. An experi- 
ment was once tried of separating a Bedstart from its mate. The cock bird 
immediately began his vociferous calls, which he had not «nployed while the 
female had been sitting on her nest, and a new mate was soon attracted and a 
brood reared. The same experiment was tried with a nightingale, attended 
by the same result. Here again we see flrom these experiments a very strong 
corroboration of the above theory. But yet we must remember that our 
remarks have only extended over the period of the yesr when breeding goes 
on. That birds only sing at this time is a very erroneous supposition, as the 
following table (drawn up from personal experience by a gentleman living near 
Dublin) will show :^ 
Out of 41 aangstera 16 sing in January. 
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T^les &t this^Rt are ciihB uhiioBt iifle, but they ought tobe madom nuny 
places to obtain any real idea of the general numbers thnmghoat the country, 
and it wonld be Teiy valnable to ns could we draw np one for Wfltehire. The 
one given above, howerer, oonTeya a faar idea of the number of Bongsters we 
hacve per month, oor whole number being about 60. 

Now the Bobin singB all the year round in the most indefatigable manner, 
except for aboot six weeks in the height of summer. His song generally 
oommenoes about the first week in August and goes on till the following June, 
and may constantly be heard, as we all know, in the frosly month of December. 
The Wren, too, is an early winter songster, first singing in November ; the 
Wagtail is another, though he does not begin so early or sing so frequently. 
According to a list I hare found given by a gentleman living at Esher, in 
Surrey, the song begins in January and lasts till July. The Common Thrush, 
too, is a veiy constant singer, and may often be heard singing on fine days in 
the winter. Last year we had a notice recorded of one singing on November 
19. I have notices besides of their song being heard on Jan. 10, and Feb. 2. 
BesideB these birds there are several others whose song ia often heard in the 
antimm and winter months, viz., the Skylark, which ms^ be heard in Januaiy 
and the antimm months, the Missel Thrush, Blackbird, Hedge Sparrow, and 
Chaffinch, which sing in October and September, and b^gin their spring song 
tm early as Febmary. 

" That the song of birds is the language of love," stated by a luitnralist inthe 
Sooloffiti, '* and as such only to be heard during the pairing season, is an old 
theory, but not the less incorrect for its age," has, 1 think, been shown by the 
Uctm above quoted, for out of the many species we find singing after July, but 
three or four build second nests, and we know ourselves how rarely we find a 
nest after that month. Last year and this we have had very latenotices of the 
Yellow*hammer^s nest, one on the 3rd of September and the other in Augusti 
but these are the only two we have. I believe myself that song is mainly, if 
not entirely, dependent on a joyousness and lightness of spirit, whether pro- 
duced by genial weather, abimdance of food, love, or any other cause, and, 
ia Ihct, that a bird sings under the infiuence of the same natural impulse as 
tliat which causes the yelping of the playful puppy, or the whistle of the idle 
school-boy. Witness birds in confinement : supply them with su£3oiency of 
warmth and light, and you may have them singing at any period of the year, 
and l^ day or night ; the thrush singing as clearly and sweetly by the glare 
of the gas lamp as in the bright sunshine. 

Of coarse there is an objection to this solution of the question, vis., why, 
if such is the case, does the song ever stop altogether for a considerable time, 
as there are fine sunny days in aU months of the year. What are the reasons 
fat these songlees periods we can hardly hope to determine, as we cannot even 
fbrm a probable guess on the Bobi^ot, if we set aside the suppoiitioa that song 
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ifl oftofledby love, whioh I think we have abtmdani reaflon for dobg bam what 

has been said above. 

Let me now give 70a a oomparaidve table of the songs of ten of onr com- 

mojiest English songsters. Perfeotion being represented by 20, we find them 

marked as follows : — 

DosfMiof 
MdUowDMi Viriet7or eomnM and 

of tone. SprigbtlbUH. PlaSnUvenMi. notat. Mofi^ti^n 

1. Nightingale 16 12 20 16 20 

2. Song Thrnsh 8 9 10 11 12 

8. Blackbird 6 2 10 6 10 

4. Skylark 4 12 8 10 10 

6. Blackcap 10 14 2 8 9 

6. Woodlaric 16 2 7 6 9 

7. Titlark 7 6 16 7 

a Bobin 4 10 11 8 10 

9. Garden Warbler... 6 7 4 6 8 
10. Missel Thrnsh 4 6 8 4 6 

Many persons of oonrse wonld disagree with this order of onr songsten, 
and would put the Blackcap earlier, bnt no one can doabt that the Thrnsh is 
folly entitled to stand second to the Nightingale, if he does not even dispute 
the first place with him, which I am inclined to think he wonld do were he 
snch a rarity as the Nightingale. 

Let me now say a few words on each of these ten songsters, oonflning 
myself more especially to their singing powers and habits. 

The Nightingale mnst of oonrse come first. It owes its name to its habit 
of singing in the night, gale being a cormption of the Saxon word gdlcm, to 
sing. It makes its appearance in England about the latter end of April or 
the beginning of May, according to the mildness of the season ; and the males 
invariably arrive ten or fourteen days before the females. ■ One of the most 
remarkable fiacts about this bird is the curious drouit it makes in its migration 
to this island, Yexy rarely indeed is its song heard north of Yorkshire or 
west of Devon and Dorset. They seem to be most numerous in Hampshire 
and Kent, and the counties round the metropolis. Much has been said on this 
subject, and it has been conjectured that some minute insects on which it feeds 
must be the cause of its partiality for those counties. This bird expresses his 
different emotions by suitable and expressive tones. The most unmeaning ay, 
and one which he utters when alone, appears to be a simple whistle. In 
anger, jealousy, rivalry, or any extraordinary event, he can utter a very hoarse 
and disagreeable sound, like that of a jay or a cat. The strength of his vocal 
organ is indeed wonderful; but it is not so much the strength as the compass^ 
flexibility, variety, and harmony of his voice which make it so admired by all 
lovers of the beautiful in sound. At tfrnes dwelling for minnten on a strain of 
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only i»wo or three melAnoholy notes, he begins in a snbdned yoioe, and then 
gradually swelling oat to the hi^est point of strength, ends it by a gradnally 
dying cadenoe. It sings most beantifnlly on its first arriyal, but only oontinnee 
in aong for threemonths at the most. The song of the female is similar to 
thai of the male, though not so powerftJ. It may be heard at almost any time 
on a calm night, thongh some natnralists have stated that they are silent at a 
certain time. The shutting of a neighbonring gate, the striking of a ohnroh 
dock, the passing of a cart, or even the footsteps of passengers walking on a 
hard turnpike road, will frequently cause it to commence singing: incidents 
whioh one wonld suppose would rather disturb so shy a bird. He chooses two 
or three trees not too near his nest, for fear of its being discovered, on one or 
other of whioih he sits and sings constantly, never sllowing one of his own 
speciea to i^iproach the nest. The bird is said to sing as sweetly in confine- 
ment as in a state of freedom, and I have found an account of one that sang 
with all its natural power and sweetness in a dark cellar in the High Street of 
Edinburgh, where no light was admitted but what came through the open 
door : the atmosphere was charged with the fimies of tobacco and spirits : it 
was a place where earners lodged or put up, and the heads of the porters nearly 
came in contact with its cage, which hung at the foot of the staircase. 

Of the Seng Thrush, which comes next, I need hardly say anything, as its 
halnta must be known to most persons present. It is very fond of singing 
from aboni three in the afternoon till smiset, perched on the top of some high 
tree. The soa s a ns at which it sings I have stated above. 

The next on our list is the Slaekbvrd, whose song commences early in the 
firing, and is a shzilL kind of whistle of various notes, most brilliant 
in the sunshiny intervals between showers in May. The following is a very 
carkma anecdote relating to the vocal powers of this bird : — One that was kept 
near a fium house acquired the power of imitating the crowing of a cock, 
which it used to do to such perfection that all the cooks within hearing wonld 
answor it. 

We now oome to that universal &vonrite the Skyla/rh We all know its 
songwen. Ko other bird sings on the wing to anything Hke the same extent. 
Yeiy few birds sing at all then; but the Bkylark does so always. As it mounts 
npwards it pursues a spiral course, gradually enlarging the circles ; its flight, 
too, is by no means smooth and regular, but performed by a succession ef 
leaps. The acoordance of the song with the mode of the ascent and descent 
is also worthy of notice. When the volutions of the spiral are narrow and the 
bird is changing its attitude rapidly the song is partially suppressed, and swells 
as the spiral flight widens, sinking again as it contracts, so that, though the 
notes may be the same, it is only when the lark is poised at the same height 
that it sings in an uniform key. Its song swells as it ascends and sinks as it 
desoends, and even if it takes but one wheel in the air, as that wheel always 
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incdadee eithar an aaoent or deBoent, it varieB the pitch of the song. It oagB 
from Febrnaxy to October. 

The Skbckcap aniyea about the beginoing of April, and oontmnefl amging 
from that time to abont the middle of July. It is veiy fond of gardona, and ita 
song is little inferior to that of the Nightingale in many persona' opinion, though 
poBseseing less variety. The bird generaJly sings seated on a high branch, with 
its head mnoh elevated. In trilling it excels all songsters, and in the swells and 
oadenoes of the trill, the throat experiences rexy strong oonyolsions, and the 
whole bird appears ezdted. 

Next is the Woodla/rk, whose song is almost mieqnalled in mellowness, and 
excels that of the Slr^lark in richness of tone. It occasionally sings on a tree^ 
near which it loves to take up its quarters. Its style of song is altogether 
much like that of the Skylark, and, according to White, continues from Jannaiy 
till September. 

The Titl(urk is a merry little bird, singing from May to the end of July. 
Its song is between that of the Skylark and Woodlark, withoat the power and 
variety of either. It is the same bird as the Meadow Pipit. 

Aboat the Bohvn no more need be said. 

The QiMrden TTorbler, as its name indicates, inhabits the same places as 
the Blackcap, for which it is often ^mistaken, as the eggs and nest are almost 
precisely similar. It arrives like most of the others abont the end of April, or 
beginning of May. Its song consists of some notes sweetly and softly drawn, 
while others are qnick, lively, lend, and piercing, and it has a whistle something 
like that of the Blaqkbird. It is the same as the Fanvette and greater Petty- 
chaps. 

Last comes the Missel Thrush, which is the largest songster we have. He 
sings generally during a storm, or in a loll jost after it. 

There are many other singing birds, though of minor importance, such as 
the Linnet, Wren, Goldfinch, Chaffinch, and others, but I have omitted them, 
as they would make my paper too long, and, perhaps, too diy. 



The following letter oonneoted with the above snl^jeot appeared in the 
MaMvricm of Sept. S6 :^ 

" Sib, — May I ask for a few lines' space to say a word or two oil 
the singing of birds, and especially on the Cuckoo's note ? These remarks 
were intended to be made at the last meeting of the Natural History 
Society^ but press of other subjects made it necessary to omit them. 

On the singing of birds in general, it is Worth remarking^ that no con- 
nexion whatever exists between it and our own human, artifidaJly modulated^ 
music. To be fond of Beethoven or Mozart is not necessarily to care for the 
cmum concmbus in agris, nor vice versa. It took many oentories to evolve 
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of ihe Bunplest^ and now moet famHiiir, combinations of our modern 
bannonj. Inbirda^ songs there is no harmony in the ordinaiy sense, and 
rtry little of what the musical oomposer knows as melody. 

Of the Cnokoo in particular, it has not perhaps been often remarked that 
its note is always a mnsical thifrd. This forms an exception to the general 
ohanicter of birds' songs ; I believe that, excepting in the case of yonng 
hods, the onokoo never " sings his name to the hills,*' in an interval so large as 
" a minor fourth," or so smaQ as a <* whole single tone." In other words, he 
always sings in a major or a minor thirds Observe that the third is major as 
well aa minor. This contradicts a whimsical theoiy which is sometimes laid 
down, that oQ natoral sounds (wind whistling, water rippling and plashing, 
birdB singing) are modulated in minor intervals. So far as there is modnla- 
tiofQ at aDy it is purely accidental, and leads to mtjor quite as often as to 

minor intervals. 

Your obedient servant, 

lL» M. M. 



After the yespet the Society proceeded to pass some new rules submitted 
to them fay the Committee. 

There were 48 persona present. 



MEETING HELD SEPTEMBEB 10th. 



This was an eztraordinazy meeting, called to complete the passing of some 
roles, submitted to the Society fay the Conunittee. 



MEETING HELD SEPTEMBEB 21flT. 



In the absence of the President, the chair was taken by H. M. Houle, Esq., 
who read letters from Professor Owen, Professor Newton, and the Bev. G, 
Pkitohard, exhibiting warm interest in the Sodety. 

Geology, 
W. D. Smith exhibited Ca^dvmn disaimiile, Trigonia incwrva, AfwrnowUes va/rians, 
and Ostrea, from the Portland Beds at Swindon. 



In the absence of the President there was no report. 

W- W. Datxan exhibited specimens of the Lady's Tresses (NeoUia tpirdUs), 
found near MartinselL 
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Ornithology. 

A. 0. Alkack exhibited specimens of the Snow Btintingi in winter plumage^ 

and of the male and female Night-Jar. 

B. DC Thurn exhibited a skin of the Green Woodpecker. 

Zoology, 
H. W. HoOKiN exhibited the fins of the Flying Fish (Exocetus voIUmm). 

Entomology. 
W. W. Dayman read ont a list of captures made during the past fortnight, and 
passed ronnd two boxes of Moths, presented to the Society's collection 
by the Ber. J. Qreene. 

Archceology, 
H. M. MouLX, Esq. exhibited a £5 piece, coined in the reign of George III. 
T. W. DuHB&GUE exhibited a box of coins. 

The Librarian then passed ronnd some books which had been presented to 
the Society. These were "Ootheca WoUeyana," Fart 1, presented by the 
anthers " Cassell's Birds," by A. Herklots; and *' The Entomologist's Monthly 
Magazine," by the Ber. T. A. Preston. 

6. £. Mills then read the following paper on 

THE ICHNEUMON FLY. 

** Big fleas have little fleas 

Upon their backs to bite *em, 
And little fleaa hare lesser fleas, 
And BO ad infiivU/wn.** 

The subject which I propose to speak about this evening is one which 
doubtless has more interest for the Entomological portion of our Society, yet I 
think the rest of you may be interested to hear a few facts relating to the 
habits and life of these insects, which exercise so large an influence over the 
Entomological world. I was induced to choose this as the subject of my 
paper chiefly by the fact that for many years my tender hopes of a fine Poplar 
Hawk or Puss Moth have been so veiy frequently blighted by the appearance 
of one or more fine Ichneumons from the Chrysalides, of which I was so proud, 
and which I had watched so carefully. I remember three years ago being 
greatly disgusted at the large amount of these insects which I unwittingly 
reared, principally from Puss-moth Chrysalides, so I naturally wanted to find 
out something about my enemies, and the result of my investigations I now 
venture to read before you, hoping you may benefit by my sad experience. 

The name of Ichnetmion has been given to these insects finom the similarity 
of their habits to those fblsely attributed to the quadnq)ed of that name^ 
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namelj, that of depositing its young in the body of the orocodilei the entrails 
of which are by degrees deronred by the parasite. Other old authors hare 
named these insects MusecB triplie^s, from the shape of the ovipositor ; while 
others called them Musccb vibraitUes, from the constant vibration of their 
antennss, which enables them in some maimer to acquire a knowledge of their 
ibod, and of the oljeots fitted for the reception of their eggs. These insects 
are of vast importance in the economy of nature, by preventing the too great 
increase of different species of insects, especially of the caterpillars of bntter- 
iHes and moths, of which they destroy a great nomber, it having been observed 
that a snperabandance of any species of insect is attended by an increased pro- 
dnctioa of its parasitic enemies. 

The shi^ of an Ichnenmon is something like that of a wasp, only much thin- 
ner s but its chief characteristic is its ovipositor. This instroment is at the ex- 
tremity of the abdomen, and is contained within two pairs of demi-sheaths. It is 
called the ten^tm, or borer, and is itself formed of three parts, by the union of 
which a passage is formed for the protmsion of the egg. In the act of oviposition 
the terebra is bent beneath the body of the insect, which then works itself 
from side to side, giving the ovipositor a kind of saw-like movement. 
There is scarcely a tribe of insects which is not attacked by one or 
other species of this tribe. VHien the Ichneumon sees a caterpillar which 
it thinks will be a suitable home for its young, it alights on it) and inserts 
its ovipositor into its flesh, and, in spite of all tho efforts of its victim, does 
not desist till it has deposited an egg there, and secured subsistence for one 
of its future progeny. Sometimes she finds out by instinct that some other 
Ichneumon has forestalled her ; then, as if aware that the same caterpillar 
will not suffice for the support of two, she leaves it and searches for another. 
In the case, however, of some very minute species of Ichneumon, as many as 
150 can subsist in a single caterpillar. It is not, however, only caterpillars 
that they attack, for they reach the spider in his web, they discover the hole of 
the earperUer hee, and though they cannot enter the cell, they introduce their 
long ovipositor, and deposit an egg in the helpless grub ; they kill the weeviVs 
young in a similar way, and so are a perfect god-send to the farmer ; they can 
pierce through the gcdls, and give the hapless insect within a young friend to 
take care of ; and lastly the toirs-toorm often falls a victim to their marvellous 
instinct. The larvss hatched from the eggs thus deposited find their food in 
the body of the caterpillar or g^b ; but the wondrous instinct of these larvse 
makes them oareftilly avoid touching the vital orgcms of the creature they 
inhabit, and live only upon the &tty matter, until they attain their fhll size, 
and are ready to assume the pupa state, as if they were aware that their own 
existence depends on that of the insect on which they prey. Thus the cater- 
pillar continues to the last to eat and live and move, apparently little injured, 
and oaJj penahes when the grub inside no longer requires its aid. When-these 
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lan'oj arc roa^ly to bccomo pupa? they pierce the skin of the caterpillar, spin 
coooons beneath its body, and then turn. In some cases, however, they use 
the skin of the dead insect as a cocoon. Then in a short time the pnpa of the 
caterpillar discloses not a moth or bntterfly, bnt one or more fall-grown 
lohnenmons. 

The perfect insects are found flying amongst trees and plants, and 
especially among the heads of flowers, from which they get the honey on which 
they lire. Some species are fonnd on trunks of trees and stamps of wood, 
eridently searching for larvae wherein to deposit their eggs, as this is all the 
object of the Ichneumon's life, while those which have short ovipositorB seek 
such larvaa as have no domicile, for the same ol]gect. When taken in the 
fingers they immediately attempt to sting, causing a slight irritation for the 
moment, but so trifling that it is evident they can emit no very powerful 
poison. 

Borne Ichneumons glue their eggs to the skin of their prey instead of 
buying them in its body. One kind places its eggs on the larva of a laige 
bettle, upon which, when hatched, the young maggot feeds by introducing 
about half its body into its victim, so that it is half in and half out. Another 
tribe, imitating the cuckoo, contrive to introduce their eggs into the nests of 
bees and other insects ; they therefore are constantly on the watch, and the 
moment the unsuspecting mother leaves her cell to get food or materials, they 
glide in and leave an egg to assassinate the larva by its side. 

In &et there is scarcely an insect in the world which, in its larva state, 
is not exposed to the attacks of one or other of the Ichneumon species ; even 
their eggs are not safe. I have also found it asserted that they deposit their 
eggs in the body of the winged grasshopper, the interior of which is at length 
eaten up by their larvsB, and at the proper season, hundreds of grasshoppers 
in this condition may be found with just strength enough remaining to flutter 
to a tree or fence, and with a dying effort to flx their hooked feet so firmly as 
as to retain their position long after death. 

Hitherto no spedes of this family haa' been observed which is not 
parasitical ; though some doubtful instances are brought to prove the contrary, 
their evidence is hardly conclusive. 

The developement of these parasites within the bodies of other insects was 
for a long time a subject of much speculation amongst the earlier philosophers, 
who conceived it possible that one animal had occasionally the power of being 
absolutely transformed into another. One writer on this sulject calls it " a 
thing veiy wonderful that 646 fiies of the same species were produced fix)m 
four Chrysalides of a butterfly, so that the life and motion of these seem to 
have tra/nsmigrated into those of the 646 others." 

The larv89 of these insects are destitute of feet, having a soft, white* 
fleshy, and nearly round body, with fleshy tubercles on the sides. They generally 
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do not destroy their victim in the larva state, but allow it to become a pnpa^ 
in the body of which they turn, and do not appear till they are perfect inseoCa. 

The larvsB of the minority spin a silken cocoon, in which they pass their 
papa stale ; these cocoons are sometimes fonnd in a mass together, and are 
often enveloped in a general covering of yellow or white glossy silk, forming a 
lazge oval mass, which n^y be often seen on ndlings, walls, plants, &c., andin 
one species the cocoons are arranged in a symmetrical manner, like the cells of 
a nuniatore beehive, withont any ontside covering. Other cocoons are fonnd 
suspended to leaves or twigs by threads, sometimes three or fonr inches long, 
and others again torn to pnpse in the hardened skin of the Aphis, (such as 
" the blight " of the rose, &o.) when they have eaten the interior. Linnasns 
says that there are 77 species of Ichnenmon, but I find that Stephens gives 
the number as " several hundreds," shewing the large number which have 
been discovered since Limueus* time. 

The English specimens are as a role not more than an inch long, and 
generally lees, but one exotic species is found three or four inches in length. 

The thing that seems to be most worthy of notice in this interesting family 
is the parental instinct of the Ichneumon, shewn in providing a safe home for 
its eggs. How perfectly wonderfbl is the power they have, first of finding their 
prey, then of forcing it to nourish their young larv89, till it at last falls a victim 
to their continued ravages. As a curious parallel I may mention here the way 
the gad-fly, thongh it does not belong to this family, provides for her eggs. 
Its larvB have to live in the stomach of the horse. How is she to get them 
there ? Well, she flies round the animal, and poises her body while she glues 
a single egg to one of its hairs, then repeats the process till she has fixed 
many hundred eggs. These in a few days hatch into little grubs. Whenever, 
therefore, the horse licks any part of his body where they are, they stick to his 
tongue, and so pass into his mouth, and thence to his stomach. But you may 
■ay, '* The horse can only reach a small part of his body with his tongue, what 
becomes of the other eggs ? " The gadfly places her eggs only on those 
parts which the horse can lick, confining them in fact almost exclusively to 
the knee or shoulder, which he is sure to lick. Does not this almost cast into 
the shade the boasted reason of man P 



There were 44i persons present. 



MEETING HELD OCTOBES 5th. 

Oeology. 
C. A* HabbisoIt gave a Beport of the proceedings of the Section during the 
past fortnight, and exhibited some Saurian remains from Portland 
Ldandi and CmtMvm PoiiUmdAQmn, found at Swindon. 
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W. B. Ca&les exhibited a hone's tooth and some pieces of iron, fonnd under a 
stone of 30 tons weight near the " Devil's Den," kindly lent bj Mr. 
Neato. 

T. E. Maclean exhibited a shell ooated with sand, by the action of salt water 
on iron. 

Entomology. 

W. W. Dayman read a Report mentioning the disoovety of five species new to 
the College list, and exhibited the most interesting species c^tnred, 
among which were the following i^Ennomos TiLicvria, Epione Apieiana, 
Anthocelis lunooa, Phihalapteryx lignaia, PterophorusplagiodaetyUu, Ac 

C. E. Powell exhibited the larva of the Death's Head moth (A. Atropoo), 

A. Marshall exhibited specimens of the hornet, wasp, and 8irex giyoB, the 
latter, an insect in its larva state very iignrions to fir-trees. 

The Pbbsidsnt exhibited a specimen of Stenepteryx hirundims, a parasite of 
the swallow, remarkable for its large size, which is snch that two or 
three are snfElcient to canse the death of the bird ; found by the Bev. 
A. G. Bleeck. 

OmUhohgy, 

6. H. Dawson read a report, and exhibited a specimen of the Kingfisher. 

Bota^. 

TuE President exhibited specimens of Ootuter fimhriatua, a rare fongiis, fonnd 
by A. B. Wiggin in the Forest ; also of Spima/ria mueilago, a fongns 
unnsnally abundant this year ; slices of Tew and Ash, aged respect- 
ively 117 and 61 years ; also a specimen of Mistletoe on Apple, to 
shew the damage caused by the Parasite. 
Mineralogy, 

The President exhibited a laige specimen of ICalachite. 

Zoology, 

The President exhibited a yonng turtle from St. Helena. 



W. W. Datican then read the following paper on 

ANTS. 
In the present century when every form of government is being canvassed, 
it would be refreshing to a statesman to turn his ^es to a spot in the world 
of nature, which could gladden him with the sight of one form of administra- 
tion in which all is harmony and concord, one, too, subject to no revolutions, 
and in which, each individual has a due influence on the welfare of the 
commonwealth, and which, therefore, we may say has discovered the golden 
mean of social happiness. Let such an one pause for one moment to reflect 
on the economy of an Anthill, ere he passes it heedlessly by, and he will see 
that ideal form of government I have described, developed in the shape of a 
oonstitutioDal xnonaKOiy. W^ therefore may Sixby and Spenoe class anta 
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amooig ttwir " Fetfeot flodetieB of hmoota,'* althongh by this term they mean 
to denoie, merely that they are one of those societies who oontinne to live 
together thronghont their whole existence, as opposed to imperfect Bocietiesj 
such ae those of the caterpillars of the Procession Moth^ of Whirligig Beetles, 
wo oftea Tisible on the snrfaoe of ponds, of gtuUSf and others, which to qnote 
the words of Kr. Kirby " are either associated during part of their existence 
only, or elee do not dwell in a common habitation, nor unite their labours to 
promote a oomman olgeot." 

In treating of ants and their habits, we must speak first of the ants 
themselres, Mid mention the various classes or sexes, for these terms are 
synanymons in ant life, as also in the case of bees. There are then three 
sexes, Tix., males, females, and neuters or Workers. Of these, the two former 
merely serre the purpose of continuing the spedes, the whole duty of the 
stroctnre, defence, provision, &o , of the state, devolves upon the neuters^ 
woHfcerr, or 3rd class. In some species the toorkers, are subdivided into other 
classest and, in the case of a Mexican species, while some of the 
wuA e f g are of the usual form, others have their bodies greatly enlarged for 
the afiparant purpose of keeping up a constant supply of honey, the use of 
which has not as yet been discovered. The average, and indeed by far the 
gnacter number of species, follow the above olassifioation, viz., males, females, 
and workers or neuters. 

Xai^ of yon must have noticed, at this season of the year, vast swarms 
of winged black ants, rising and fUling in the air, which are precisely like 
imperfect societies of gnats, and are composed entirely of males and 
femalee. On the termination of this flight the males die immediately, some* 
times covering paths or streams to such an immense distance that, in one 
instance, they covered a space from 5 to 6 miles long, with a heap 6 inches 
high, and eight or ten feet broad. The females do not long survive them ; 
with the exception of a few which are still kept in the anthill for the purpose 
of laying ^gs and preventing the society from dying out. 

These females thus detained become Queens, much in the same way as 
the female wasps, and while detained are treated with the utmost kindness 
and attention by the workers, who however take good care that they shall 
never leave the nest. For this puxpose a single sentinel is posted to watch the 
Queen, who takes up his position with his hind legs on her body, and his forelegs 
on the ground, and in this position he remains, until relieved by another. 
But no sooner has the queen finished oviposition, than the ants browd round 
her and pay her the most attentive homage, feeding her, caressing her, 
and even carrying her about on their antennas, in short treating her as a 
beloved sovereign, and rivalling the bees in their respect for rc»yalty. 

Booh are the comparatively uninteresting annals of the lives of the 
and female^ the two first sexes or nlassoffi oon^Muratiyely nniatenfting 
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I saf , becanse it is the Srd class or workers, who exhibit the most strikiiig 
inBtanoes of sagacity and foresighty and therefore to them I shall devote 
the remainder of my paper. 

This class forms by far the largest portion of the anthill, and on them 
deyoWe the duties of rearing the yomig, building the anthill, carrying on 
offensive and defensive operations against their neighbours, and managing all 
the internal economy of their commonwealth. They possess a language the 
expression of which is supposed to reside in their antennse, which they move 
with marvellous quickness: and which they use also for feeling their way, 
testing wholesome or unwholesome food, recognizing a Mend or an enemy, and 
generally for communicating their feeling^ and desires. 

And now let me speak of the wars of the ants. These generally take 
place between nests of different species, but in some instances war has been 
seen to be carried on between ants of the same race : indeed in the case of one 
species intestine revolutions occur, and the minority then form a feast for 
the minority. VHien an ant attacks another, he does so in the following way : 
raising himself on his last pair of legs, he bends his abdomen between them, 
seizes his opponent with his jaws, and iigects into the wound thus oaosed a 
venomous fluid, called Formic Acid, (which is much used in physic). 

Besides ttiese wars, they actually make "rasziaB" on other nests, for the 
sole purpose of obtaining slaves— the only instance yet discovered in Nature, 
where one species makes another his servant. This astounding &ot might 
well appear a fiction, were it not attested by M. Hubner, who has made Ants 
and Bees his especial study, and has cast more light on their habits than any 
other naturalist, before or since. He affirms that the Bed Ants make forays 
into the nest of the Black Ant, (who are mere pigmies compared with their 
invaders), and generally contrive to cany off a pupa of the black spedes a-pieoe. * 
These they rear in their own nest to be " hewers of wood and drawers of 
water." Sometimes, though very rarely, it happens that the Black Ants manage 
to defeat and drive away their enemies, by their numerical superiority. 

No less striking, again, are their habits in peace. In the early part 
of April, when the sun is shining warm and bright, they may be seen basking 
in huge masses on the outside of the ant-hill, or playing with one another, and 
canying one another about on their antennsB. 

Ants frequently make migrations from their old nest to some more suitable 
spot, and on these occasions they act in the following manner. The finder of 
the new locality returns to the parent nest, and picks up a friend on his 
antennae, and carries him off to the new spot : here he drops him, and the ant, 
thus unceremoniously treated, himself joins the other as recruiting sergeant. 
This process is repeated, until a sufficient number are collected to form a new 
nest. 

Perhaps, howevef, the most extraordinary trait of ant oharaoter is their 
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I on the stage as a paatonl people, wliose flocks are kept solely for 
llie milk^ or xather its equivalent, which they afibrd. Eyetyone is, I think, 
■oqoainted with the little green Aphides, technically termed " blight" by gar- 
denen and &rmera. These are the '^oows" of the ants, and the process of 
TniTkfng them is as follows — The ant goes tip to one of these Aphides, and pro* 
eeeds to pat it on each side alternately with its antennas : this causes the 
Aphis to emit a drop of sweet sap deriyed from the plant juices it has imbibed 
which the Ant snoks in. Astanishing as this may appear,yet it has frequently 
been observed j moreover, the Ants guard these Aphides most caref^illy, and 
even in some cases convey them to their nests, and keep them close at hand, 
Kor are these Aphides the only cows they possess : it is a f^t well known to 
aO coDeotors of Beetles that an Anf s nest is a rendezvous for many species rare 
elsewhere, and a prolific field for investigation : it is more than probable that 
these beetles are kept entirely for this purpose by the Ants, who never will 
sdJBbt stranger insects to intrude into their formicaries. 

A mistake has originated with the ancient poets, and has been continued 
down almost to our own time : I mean the mistake of supposing that Ants lay 
up a store of food in the summer as a provision against the winter : and the 
Ant has been oommended in consequence by Virgil in the well-known lines in 
1h» IV. JBnmiL This mistake is caused by persons seeing Ants hauling along 
straws, fta, Ao^ to their nests } but these are only for immediate use, and not 
laid np as a store. Tet Ants, even if they do not attain to this pitch of fore- 
B|^t, might wen share the pabn of industry with Bees, whom they closely 
resemble in their habits and general government. 

Ants have been the subject of no few strange stories. Herodotus, for 
*"«*=*"**«*^ tells us of Ants which, though not so large as dogs, were yet larger 
than foxes, and lived in a desert, the sand of which contained a great quantity 
of gold, and which sand they threw up in making their ant-hills. This sand| 
be mjB, is much prized by the natives, who have recourse to the following 
means in order to obtain it. Each man yokes together three camels, two 
males on the outside, and a female (who has been separated frx>m her young 
Ibr the purpose) in the middle. He then mounts on the female and sets off to 
the place, taking care to anive in the morning, as owing to the intensity of 
the heat at that time all the Ants are imderground. Here he dismounts, and 
after filling two bags as rapidly as he can with sandj rides away imme- 
diately, for the Ants at once rush out and give chase. The female camel 
remembering her young one rushes off without ever flagging ; but the males 
cannot go so fiutt, and are let loose in order to sate the fiiry of the ants, while 
the man escapes. 

ATintf.Tiwp £Eible, current among the Mahometans, is that when all creatures 
were bringing their presents to Solomon, the ant dragged a locust to the foot 
of his throne, and was preferred to tho other animals, as having brought some- 
thing so much larger than itself. 
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LaBtlj, perhaps the most onrknu fable is that Ants when nuJdng ih&r 
roads use their Formio Add for the same purpose as Hannibal did TiBegar. 
Both stories probably contain an eqnebl amonnt of truth. 



T. B. Dnmeigne and C. A. Harrison were elected to the Committee in the 
place of G. £. KiUs and W. W. Dayman; and B. F. Isaacson Librarian in place 
of A. Ct A 1 mack. 

A vote of thanks was passed to A. 0. Almack, W* W. Dayman, and G. K. 
MiUsi on leaTing the School, for their services to the Society. 



There were 88 personB preeeat. 



MEETING HELD OCTOBEB 19th. 

F. J. H. JiNMNSOH gave a Beport of the proceedings of the Section. 

A Beport was read by 0. A. Harrison, who exhibited some fossils collected by 
D. Soames, among which was a specimen of AmnumUes Splendidtu, 

Thx Prbsibxnt exhibited some Tolcanic dust, firam an island which appeared 
for a short time in the Ifoditerranean. 

Ornithology, 

G. H. Dawson gave a Beport, mentioning particularly the appearance of a 

flock of Crossbills, about 12 in number, which had been seen in the 
neighbourhood of Martinsell by J. W. Parrington. 

Zoology. 
A. Maxsbaix exhibited two Tiger's claws. 
W. B. Cables exhibited a molar tooth of an Elephant. 

Thb Pbbsidxnt exhibited a specimen of the Common Bat, and also a large 
snail-Bhell, (a species of HeUx), from Surinam. 

ArchcBology. 
The FsESlDXirr exhibited an imitation Egyptian god, purchased near the 
Great Pyramid, and a household god, from a tomb in the island of 



Bota/ny. 
B. DC Thubv exhibited a collection of upwards of 60 species of Fungi, com- 
prising about 6 species of CRavdria, Craterellus comucopioides, and 
different kinds of Xylaria, Bovista, Doedalia, Boletus, Coprinus, 
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A. Mabshakl then read the followiiig paper on 

THE STRUCTURE AND HABITS OF THE MOLE. 
(Ta!(^ Ewrop<Ea), 
I have dioeen Moles as a snbjeot for my paper, beoanse Zoology haa been 
lees rtndied by the Sodely than the other branches of Katnral History, and 
becanse Moles, liring as they do under groond, are perhaps the least known of 
our oommon English mft^^^^^^ftj and therefore the better subject for a paper. 
Taifpa Sunpaa is the only mole found in Great Britain, although there are the 
Scallops, or Shrew Moles of Korth America, the Shining or Changeable Mole of 
the Cape^ and the Badiated or Star-nosed Mole of Canada ; but I shall confine 
myself strictly to-night to the common British species, as this is the only one 
that 18 likely to be at all familiar to us. 

Aa regards the structure of the Mole, the arms are short and of great 
rtrength, terminating in broad solid paws, and, from their shortness, are 
admirably adapted for shovelling out the earth, for if they were longer the 
earth would be constantly fikUing in, and so prevent the frequent repetition of 
its strokes. Compared with these the hinder parts and legs are small and 
fbebla, and so offer no impediment to its course. The teeth are 28 in number, 
and, like those of all insectivorous animals, extremely sharp. The tongue is 
as large as the mouth will hold^ 

Some people assert that the Mole has no eyes, hence the expression 
*'a8 blind as a mole," but it is not bHnd, as I have seen its eyes, 
although they toe very small. In order to satisfy himself on this 
point a Mr. Le Court made two openings in a dry tiled drain, and 
caused some moles to be introduced successively at one end, while he 
placed himself at the other. If he stood quite still, the mole soon came out 
and escaped; but if he only moved his finger it stopped and turned 
back. 

The idea that it had no eyes arose probably firom the fact that by a peculiar 
muscular oi^ganisation it has the power of withdrawing them beneath the fur ; 
were this not the case they would be frequently damaged while the Mole is 
wialring big excavations, by the earth falling into them. 

Mr. Le Court also tried an experiment in order to discover whether a 
mole can hear. Having fixed sticks at short distances apart, in a very long 
mole run, he then introduced a horn at one end of the run, and blew down 
it. This frightened the mole, which set off at such a tremendous pace that Le 
Court's friends, placed at intervals along the run, agreed that the aftimal went 
as &st as a horse can trot. 

The ear is of peculiar formation, having no external parts as is the case 
with human beings, but being a simple opening, capable of being dosed at 
plearow^ whioh liko the eye ezoliides partioles of earth* 
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Ab regardi its power of smell opiiiiQiiB a» mfaoh divided; it is gensrallb^ 
oonsidered to be yetrj acate, althoiigh many moles kept in confinement havo 
seemed to be almost depriyed of it. 

Moles sometimes feed on bnrds and mioe, but their nsnal food is 
worms and other insects, which they eat in great quantity. I have an 
aDCcdote in proof of this last atateinent. The Ber. J. G. Wood, haying 
had a live mole given to him, kept it in a large box, and placed 
a worm several times within one-eighth of an inch of its nose without attract- 
ing its attention. This seems sufficient proof that the mole's power of smell 
is veiy limited, bnt if its snout or paw touched the worm, it pounced upon and 
eagerly devoured it. This mole eat so fiuit that Kr. Wood had coosiderBble 
difficulty in finding sufficient worms to satisfy it ; so he substituted a centipede, 
on touching which, however, with its snout, the mole threw up its head, and, 
with a stroke of the fore-oaw, sent the centipede several inches away. The 
first batch of worms Mr. Wood gave it ooDsisted of 6 good^sized ones, and one 
three times as long as the mole itself: after that he gave it more, and so 
voraciously did it eat that, inclusive of the time occupied in digging up the 
worms, it eat 14 in 13 minutes. In the eveniog lir. Wood resmned the spade, 
and having heafd a popular report that twelve hours' flMt will kill a mole, he 
gave it, before retiring for the nighty the laxga supply of two dosen worms, 
intending to feed it again about six o'clock the next moniing. As it poured 
with rain, however, at that time, Mr. Wood delayed flseding it till nine o'dook ; 
twelve hours had just passed since he gave it its supper, i^iioh must have 
taken it quite an hour to eat, as it had to hunt for worms about the box i but 
it had been dead some time, as it was already stiiF. 

Another instance recorded in the Zoologist proves its excessive fSarooiiy. 
** A veiy large firog was put into an aiea with a mole, and the following scene 
then took place. The mole rushed at the frog, seised it by the hind-l^, and 
tore at the muscles of the thigh with the greatest fby. The poor frog 
screamed piteously, and made several frnntic leaps, dragging the mole along 
with it, as the latter retained his gripe with all the pertinacity of a bull-dog. 
At. last his hold gave way, and the frog continued to leap about bleeding 
profusely, while the mole seemed to be quite mad, turning rs^idly round and 
round, sniffing at the blood stains on the gravel. On the frog being put out of 
his nusexy, the mole literally danced round his victim, worzying and biting at 
the skin of the belly until he tore it open, when he feasted sumptuously on the 
entrails." 

The'fiir of the Mole, unlike that of other o^nin^i^iiyi lies flat in whichever 
direction it is rubbed, and is used for various purposes t mde catcdiers usually 
make purses of the skins, and I have heard of a gentleman having a great 
coat made of them; they are also much used for Tm^irttig oapSi tobacco 
pouoheSi &c« 
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In ihis way Moles cerUiinly are nsefii], Imt I think it is donbtfbl whether 
ihey are beneficial to land, as they throw up the grass or yonng oom, the latter of 
wiacb. ihey use as a Hning for their nests — as many as 402 blades of yonng 
wheat have been connted in one nest, and all apparently so fresh that they 
iniist have been colleoted in the conrse of two or three days ; and although 
acme aaaert that they, like wonnSj help to drain land, partionlarly pasture land, 
oUiers, allowing this, say that they remore the earth from the roots of the 
grass, causing a hollow underneath it, so that it dries up and withers. It is 
gensnUy supposed (whether with any foundation or not I cannot say), that 
sfaaeep always prosper best where there are many moles. 

They are frequently caught alire, as when the ground is Toxy hard their 
nmfl are so near the snr&oe of the earth that it is easy to see where they are 
and to catch tbenu 

The lodges are fonned in the following manner. The mole selects a 
hillock c^ considerable size, and in this it oonstmots its nest. The earth 
forming this modnd is well compacted together, and within it are many 
galienes and passages of communication, the arrangement of which is as 
&lkiWB. Two droular galleries are made, one at the top and one at the 
bottom connected hy five galleries, at equal distances. In the centre is the 
moWs donmtoty, which is connected with the upper gallery by three perpena 
diciilar tdnnels. 

The nest may easily be distinguished from tbe other mole hills as it is 
larger and higher. In order to form this the female throws up the earth and 
thus forms a large apartment, which is supported by partitions. All rodnd the 
roof she beats firm the earth in order to keep out the rain and damp. She 
then procures a quantity of grass and dry leaTes, as a bed for her young. Next 
sihe seooreB herself by formizig passages leading from the nest in all directions, 
so that as soon as she perceiyes that her habitation is attacked, she and her 
yonng make good their escape through these burrows. Holes' runs are gene- 
rally found in the neighbourhood of water, as it is necessary for their existence, 
and consequently after inundations moles are frequently seen swimming about 
endeayouring to escape; if it were not for these inundations they would 
multipty so &st as to do great damage to the fSeurmer. 

Among moles the male animal is most plentifril, and in consequence many 
fierce duels are fought before they can obtain a mate. One day, as a 
gentleman was walking in a copse, he heard a loud rustling, and saw 
two dark forms tumbling oyer each other, and evidently engaged in fierce 
combat $ presently one retreated, c^ckly followed by the other. The gentle- 
man, who had determined to try and catch one or both as soon as he discovered 
they were moles, jumped through the xmderwood, and accidentally stopped the 
fight» when both animals began to sink rapidly into the earth, but still not so 
lafddly but that (m was secured t)y the skin of its iMokt the other made lt« 
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escape. The oaptire wm taken home, and put into a large tnb, with some 
earth in it, and oorered orer with a boaid, in whioh he seemed qoite at home, 
and enjoyed himself amazingly with a diet of worms. In this state he lived 
for three days, at the end of which time, the board beiDg knocked oiF, he fell 
an easy prey to a cat, who killed bat refused to eat him. The mole seems to 
be a very fierce animal, and if it were larger might be almost dangerous. One, 
on being caught, took hold of its captor^s fingers between its teeth, and bit so 
hard that he was at last reduced to the unpleasant necessity of paying it out 
in its own coin, and bit it almost to death before it let go its hold. The oolonr 
of the mole is usually of a blackish grey, but there are g^reat yarieties, many of 
which may be seen in the British Museimi. A cream-coloured one was taken 
in Wiltshire by a mole-catcher, and another of that colour in Eichmond Park. 
The same man who took the latter caught a grey mole with an orange breast, 
and also one entirely orange, except the head, but it was too much decayed to 
be preserved. 



There were 86 persons present. 



MEETING HELD ]ffOVEMBBR 2nd. 

Qeology, 
W. D. BiOTH exhibited some fossila from the Mountain Limestone. 

Ornithology. 
G. H. Dawson exhibited a specimen of the Grey Fhalarope (Phdlaropus 
IchaMu), shot at fiast Kennett, on Sept. 26tb, by Mr. J. Coleman, and 
by him presented to the College collection ; and also a specimen of 
the Sparrow-hawk (FtUeo lUsus), 

Entomology. 
V. J. H. JxNKiNsoN gave a Beport. 
Thb Psbsidxnt exhibited It specimen of the S^oathered Thorn (H. Pennaria), 

captured by the Ber. H. Bell. 
A. P. HocKiN exhibited a specimen of the Sawyer Beetle. 

ArehcBotogy. 
H. K. HmroN exhibited some Saxon beads, found in Kent, and also several 

ooins, and read an account of the grares in which thoy were 

found. 
W. D. Smith also exhibited a box of coins. 

A. Abmstbono, Ssq., exhibited a half-groat of the time of Henry Y. 
Thb Feesidxnt exhibited a stone Celt, found near the College, and presented 

to the Sodety by 3. B. Dixon, Esq., Jan., of Fews^. 
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Thx PsssiDEirr exliibited a.Bpeoimen of the Com Marigold (C, Segetum), a 
plant new to the College list, which had been found by E. im Thum ; 
and mentioned an inatanoe of wheat germinating in an ioe-honae. 

S. DC Thton exhibited aeyeral spedeB of Fpngi, hitherto nnobaenred in this 
neighbourhood. 

Thx Pbxsidxnt then read the following paper, which be illiiBtrated by 
nnmerons experiments, on 

LIME. 

The snbstanoe known by the name of Lime is composed of the metal 
Caleium and Oaygen, Caldnm was first disoovered by 8ir Hmnphiy Davy, 
bat not being used specially in the arts, no trouble has been taken for obtaining 
it by a cheaper manner than by means of electricity : hence it is vexy scarce, a 
specimen, the size of a threepenny-piece, costing as much as £2 5s. It is of a 
light yellow colour, something resembling that of an amalgam of gold and silrer. 
It resembles gold in being reiy ductile and malleable, capable of being drawn 
ont into the finest wire, and beaten out into sheets as thin as the finest writing 
paper. In weight it is about 18 times h'ghter than gold. As it unites very 
readily with oxygen (keeping its lustre in dry air only for a few days), it is 
never found in nature except in combination with other bodies. In combina- 
tion with oxygen it forms Ume, but eren this can only be obtained from other 
componnds, though it is, perhaps, the most widely difiused substance in nature. 
I cannot venture to enter upon a full description of its different combinations, 
but shaU select some of the more important, and say a few words on each. 

lame itself is Teiy easily obtained by the common process of lime-burning 
— any kind of lime-stone or chalk, free from impurities, after being submitted 
to a full red heat for some time (70 hours), will lose its carbonic add and be 
OQUTerted into lime. In this state it is called quiek-Ume, It is brittle and 
white, and " being extremely infusible, is the substance selected for ignition 
with the intense heat of the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe, to obtain the beautiful 
white light called the " Lime-light." The oxy-caldum light is produced by 
pftftBJng a stream of oxygen through the flame of a spirit lamp so as to strike 
against a cylinder of lime. A very brilliant light is thus produced, though not 
equal to that produced by oxygen and hydrogen. 

Quick-lime is much used for improving lands, for clarifying the juice of 
the sugar-cane and beet root, for purifying coal gas, for dearing hides of their 
hair in tanneries, and for various other purposes. 

Lime has a great afi^ity for water, and consequently must be kept in a 
diy place, otherwise it will absorb the moisture and fall into powder. 

When water is added to Lime it unites chemically with it, and forma 
hydrate of lime. This process is called " slocking," and is aooompanied TriHh 
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the eyolntion of oonsiderable heat Slacked lime is need prinoipBlly far 
makiug mortar. Bricklayers have seyeral kinds, more or less suitable for the 
purpose. The rich limes are so called on account of the large increase of 
Yolume they assume when water is added to them. In fact by absorbing about 
li times their bulk of water, they expand to more than four times their 
original size, and of course such limes are preferred by bricklayers. But 
mortar m^de from these limes is yery soluble in water, and hence is not snit- 
able for outside work or work under water. For such work Jvyd^tmlic Umes are 
required. These limes have sometimes as much as one-third of their bulk 
composed of silicate of alumina. Hydraulic limes of the best quality do not 
swell so much or give out so much heat in slacking, but are nearly equal to 
cement for the purposes of brickwork. 

Lime water is merely a solution of hydrate of lime : it is yexy useful in 
medicine. The most interesting liict connected with it, is that when oold it 
holds more lime in soludon than when hot. This is still more the case when 
the lime is united with carbonic acid, and consequently water charged with 
this carbonate of lime (as is the case with water from chalky districts), deposits 
large quantities of it in the yessela in which it is boiled, and produces what 
is called jW in kettles, &o. 

Lime has a great affinity for oarbcnio add. If lime water be allowed to 
stand exposed to the air, the carbonic add in the air unites with the lime and 
forms a thin coating oyer it oompoaed of the substance called carbonate of 
lime. If carbonic add is forced into it in any way (as by blowing down a tube 
one end of which is immersed in the lime water), a white predpitate of car- 
bonate of lime is immediately formed. 

This leads me tospeak of the most important compound of Lime--^Tiz., 
CkMrbanaie qf Lime, In this form it is most abundant in nature. Among the 
varieties of Carbonate of Lime may be mentioned the following :* 

Limestone — the name given to all masdve varieties occuzring in beds. In 
this form it is most abundant. Considering only England, it is found in diffe- 
rent layers of great extent in the Silurian Strata^ extending over Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, the northern part of Lancashire, and the eastern part of 
Wales. Another variety, the Devowiam, Limestone, occurs extendvely in Devon- 
shire. The Ca/rboMferous, or Mountam Limestone, is found almost uninter- 
ruptedly over Derbyshire, the southern part of Lancashire, the western part 
of Yorkshire, Durham, and Korthumberland, (the whole of the Pennine 
Chain and nearly all the Cheviot Hills being composed of this alone). And the 
Magnesicm Limestone, or Dolomite, not occurring in very extensive beds in Eng- 
land, though it does so elsewhere. Limestone, occurring in such large 
quantities, is of considerable use, especially for building puiposes. The most 
durable is the Magnesian limestone, or Dolomite, of which the new Houses 
of Parliament are built. It is curious, however, that it is not always of the 
same durability. The stone for the new Houses of Parliament was unfor* 
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tumielf p ro ei U Bd ftom a poor yexn, and cozuseqaently Is abea^ beoqming 
lActod by the weatiier. The CathednJa of Milan and York Minster are i)ot2i 
made of Dolomite, which being of a good quality, has stood the test of the 
woB&errerj welL 

Near Simderland is a very interesting variety of Magnesian Limestone, 
nnfisianately in very limited qoantity, oconrring in thin bands, and perfeotly 
Aazible, hsnoe oaDed J'lm&Ztf 8a/ndrtone, 

The next important variety of Carbonate of Lime is OoUte^ bo oalled firam 
its lesemblanoe to the spawn offish. It consists of small round grains, and 
oocoiB in large quantities in England forming a strip of variable width (some- 
times as much as 60 miles broad), extending from the northern part of 
Yofiahire to the south of Dorsetshire, where it terminates in what is known 
as the Isle of Portland. " Portland Stone," a variety of Oolite, is too well 
known as a valnable building stone to require farther comment. 

The last important variety of Carbonate of Lime oooorring extensively 
in England is ChaXk, forming the whole of the remaining portion of England 
as fitf as the German Ocean, upon which, however, in the eastern part, lie the 
tertiary Strata, and between the North and South Downs the Wealden formation. 
When we consider the large area covered by chalk, and also the &ot that the 
layer of chalk, is sometimes 600 or even 1000 feet in thickness, we shall have a 
ftir ideaof its great abundance in England. 

A still greater interest attaches tothis variety of Carbonate of Lime from 
its being the product of organic remains. It consists of minute fragment of 
coral reeffl and shells, and of enormous quantities of [infrisoria and other 
microfloopic organisms. As we are situated on the great central plateau from 
which the various chalk ranges radiate, it will be unnecessary to say anything 
as to its i4[ypearanoe. The characteristic of a dhaJk country is a series of 
undulating hills ; certain plants are peculiar to a chalk district, but chalk itself 
is not &TourablB to the growth of trees— hence the generally bleak appearance 
of oar Downs. 

Chalk is extensively used in lime-burning, and as a manure for some 
BoOs. 

The last extensive formation of Carbonate of Lime is Ma/rble, of which 
many varieties may be enumerated. Its great characteristio, however, is its 
crystalline structure. It is composed of a mass of minute crystals, and is 
capable of taking a fine polish. Marble is not found in any great quantity in 
England, though some varieties are found here. The English varieties are 
frequently beautifully variegated with fossil shells, Ao., giving them a very 
handsome appearance. Some foreign varieties are of great beauty and rarity 
, the Giallo Antioo being now especially so, as the quarry from which it 
I obtained was filled up, and has not been re-discovered. 
BttUaeUUi and iStala^mOe*— cansed by water charged with Carbonate of 
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Lime in aolafcion. The former is the name g^ven to the long pendants finom 
the tops of oayema : the latter to the maaaes of Carbonate of Lime whioh 
cover the floors. Thej are freqaently of different colonrs arranged in bands — 
the BO-oalled '' QibraXta/r Rock " is Stalagmite from a oavem in the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 

Some streamB are bo charged with Carbonate of Lime that ihej deposit it 
on any objects whioh may be plaoed in them. In this way " Petri&otions^ 
are formed. By merely suspending articles in the water, or where it can drop 
npon them, a coating of Carbonate of Lime is formed over them. If the 
article be perishable (as a straw), it decays after a time, bnt a perfect cast is 
obtained by means of the Carbonate of lime deposit. 

Wood is also often petrified by Carbonate of Lime, and occasionally whole 
tmnks are changed into stone. The specimens show well the grain of the 
wood, and some are yeiy handsome when polished. 

Satin 8pa/r is a fibrous variety, capable of receiving a fine poUsh. 

Iceland Spar, so called from having been first brought from Iceland. Of 
this there are innumerable varieties of ciystals, some of them of great beauty, 
the most important of them being a very transparent variety, never found in 
perfect crystals, and called par excellence Iceland Spar. This mineral is of 
great use in optics. It splits very easily, but always in the form of rhombs, 
and has* the remarkable property of being double refracting (whence the name 
of Double Refiracting Spar is sometimes given to it). By this property, an 
object plaoed on one side of it in oertain positions is seen double, and by twist- 
ing the spar round, these two " images *' as they are called, gradually overlap 
till at length they unite. ^ On further twisting it round they separate, reaching 
their greatest distance from one another when turned round a quarter of a 
circle from the position in which the images were scon together. 

Such are but a very few of the varieties of Carbonate of Lime. A question 
may therefore arise to some of you, how am I to know Carbonate of Lime 
when I see it ? In the first instance, all the varieties are scratched easily 
with a knifb; then they effervesce strongly in acids; and, thirdly, are 
perfectly infiisible before the blowpipe. 

Another species, identical in compoation with Iceland epar, but of a 
different kind of oiystaJlization, is Arrag(yiwte, so called from being very abundant 
at Axragon, in Spain. The crystals of this species are very interesting, many 
of them being compounded of two or three flat crystals crossing one another 
so as to form a star. A form of Arragonite in an uncrystallised state is called 
floaferri, or flower of iron, looking like a tangled white oord. 

Finally, carbonate of lime occurs in the shells of birds' eggs, and the 
80-oalled sheila of cribs and lobsters j also in the shells of oysters, and other 
*«sheU-fish." 

Oarbonate of lime is used in making glass, and in the rednotion of iron. 
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The next important oompoond of Lime is SvZphate of Lime, oomposed of 
Snlphmnc acid and Lime. 

The most important variety of this compound is Sulphate of Lime with 
two eqnzTalents of wat«r, forming the mineral called Qypawn, In a very pure 
state it is called Selenite, a substance very useful in optics. Gypsum is very 
eMiIy separated into extremely thin layers. When light has been '* polarized " 
(i.«., when half of it has been taken away), and is then transmitted through a 
dieet of Selenite, various colours are produced, according to the thickness of 
the sheets Hence if a series of pUtes of Selenite of different thicknesses be 
procured, renxarkably pretty patterns can be made for exhibition under the 
polariacope. 

If the water be driven away from Gypsum by means of heat, a hard 
aobstance remains, easily reducible to powder. This powder, when mixed up 
with water, becomes, in drying, hard and compact, and is therefore useful for 
taking casts, making models, giving a hard finish to walls, &c., and is generally 
known by the name of Plaster ofPa/ris. 

AUilxuter, another variety of Gypsum, is useful for making vases, 
ornaments, statues, &o,, being beautifully white and translucent, and of a fine 
texture. It is also very soft, so as to be cut with common cutting instruments. 

Gypsum, when ground up, is used as a manure, or rather eorrectvue of 



Both Carbonate and Sulphate of Lime are almost insoluble. Were 
it not for this insolubility of Lime, we should witness great changes in 
the earth's sur&ce. Instead of having fine limestone rocks, they would be 
reduced to a mud by the rains, and thus the whole face of nature would be 
changed. But though Carbonate of lime is thus almost insoluble, yet when 
water, charged with carbonic acid, comes in contact with it, a certain portion 
is dissolved, and hence we get what is called " hard water," so characteristic 
of dialk countries. This water, as before observed, is very liable to leave a 
deposit inside the kettle in which it is boiled.* 

Another important compound of Lime is that of Phosphoric acid and 
lime, called Phosphate of Lime, It is this which gives firmness to our bones. 
Bone itself is made up of the hard substance Fhospliate of Lime and gristle, the 
latter giving it toughness and elasticity, so as to preserve it from being easily 
fractured. 

The late Professor Henslow was the first to direct attention to numerous 
nodnlee found in the Green sand formation. These, on analysis, were found to 
consist of Phosphate of Lime, and passed under the name of CoproUtea. These 
nodules, when ground, are mixed with sulphuric add. The acid unites with part 

* The deep holes, so frequent in this neighbourhood, called Pot-holes, are 
caused by water charged with Carbonic Acid coming in contact with the chalk, 
dissolTing it, and then miming off through crevices or fissures. 
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of tbo Lime, forming sulphate of Lime (Plaster of Pftria), and leaves a Bnbstanco 
with au extra supply of Phoaphorns, called Super-phosphato of Lime. This 
latter is a most excollent manure — the Plaster of Paris is not, and hence it 
can, if necessary, bo extracted ; but the good qualities of the Snper-phoephate 
of Lime are so great that they more than counteract the bad effecte of the 
Plaster of Paris, and so no trouble is taken to separate the two. The prepara- 
tion of " Coprolites " is yery important in Cambridgeshire and the a^oining 
oonntieB. 

CKUifVM amd CaLciwm, or Chloride of Lime, called formerly Muriate of 
Lime, is also an important compound. Having a g^reat affinity for water it is 
nsed for drying gases. When heated and taken to a dark place, it shines like 
Fhosphoms, and is hence called Homberg^s phosphorus. Crystals of this 
substance, when mixed with snow, produce intense cold. 

I shall only mention two other compounds— J?uorifi« wnA Coleium^ forming 
PZtior B^pcuff and OxaUc Add and Li^ne, forming OtDoXoAe of 1mm, 

The former is found abundantly in Derbyshire, and is ft^uentty called 
Dvrh^Ume 9pa/r. It occurs frequently in cubical ciystals of various oolonrs. 
When heated on a hot iron plate it emits a bright light of various colours. 
When pulverised, and mixed with sulphuric add, a gas is given off, which 
oorrodes glass. Advantage is taken of this in etching on glass. The glass is 
coated with a thin layer of grease, on which is scratched the subject to be 
etched on the glass. It is then snbmitted to the action of this gas, which 
oorrodes the parts of the glass not covered with grease. 

Fluoride of Caldum is found in the enamel of the teeth, in bones, and some 
other parts of animals, and also in certain parts of many plants ; and by vege- 
table or animal decomposition it is afforded to the soil, to rooks, and to ooel 
bedS) in whidi it has been detected. 

Fluor Spar is used extensively for making ornaments— it is however very 
brittle, and requires much care in working. It is also used as a flux to aid in 
reducing copper and other ores, hence the name ykior. 

OtoaUUe of Lime occurs in many plants, and is the substance of which 
calculi, chalk-stones, &c., in the human body are composed. 

Should a person foolishly attempt to poison himself with oxalic acid, some 
of the Ume scraped from the wall and swallowed will form an insoluble sub- 
stoaoe with the aoidj and thus his life will be preserved. 

There were 56 persons present. 
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8. B. Dixon, £<iq., Jan., at a meeiing of the Geological SectioDi read the 
foHowing paper on 

THE DRIFT NEAR MARLBOROUGH, 

I pnrpoee, in this paper, to explain some of the Drift Depoflits that are 
fbond neftr Mariborongh, and the probable canBes of their formation. The 
depostte to which I shall refer are— firstly, those which rest on the chalk and 
cover nearly the wiiole country round Marlborongh; and, secondly, the 
detached patches of grayel and silt in the Tallies. There are fireqnent examples 
of the first of these between Granham Hill and Martinsell Hill, where the 
co ontg y is covered with a mass of nnstratified matter, partly day mixed with 
rough unrolled flints, partly clay alone, and in some oases, though more rarely, 
a fine silioeoas sand, the whole lying in an irregular manner on the chalk. In 
the sides of the catting of the Marlborongh Bailway, dose to Granham Farm, 
the chalk appears to come np in a soooession of jagged peaks, the hollows 
b etwee n these peaks being fiUed ap with these day and fiinty deposits. Blocks 
of a hard siliceoas stone, called Sarsen Stone, are occasionally mixed with the 
day. These deposits belong to one of the earliest forms of drift. The second 
is the more nsaal form, and is commonly foand in Tallies throagh which con* 
tinnoiis streams are ronning, or have formerly ran, or where periodical or 
accidental inondations take place. If the coarse of a stream is obserTed, it 
will be seen to be constantly encroaching gradually on the side where there is 
the deepest water, and deserting the opposite side, where the stream is be- 
coming shallower, this latter side being destined OTentnally to be left dry. 
Inhere the stream flows strongest, a mass of coarse grarel is carried along 
with it, while in the quieter water sand and mad are being continaally deposited 
at the bottom. When the stream overflows its banks, as daring floods or 
innndations, it will be seen that when the parts whidi hare been inundated 
have become dry, there is always left on them a thin film of sand and mud. 
When the stream has altered its course by wearing away the banks on the side 
where the water is deeper, the opposite bank will for a certain distance be left 
diy, and on this there will be a quantity of the silt and graTcl that has been 
brought down by the stream. This latter would be a drift gravel deposit^ and if 
a deposit had been formed by continuous inundations, or in a sort of bay, with 
stiU and quiet waters, there would be a drift day deposit, usually called 
" loess." These gravd and clay deposits bdong to a series called the " Post 
FHooene," and they have been prindpally formed since the country has, to a 
great extent, attained its present configuration. In these deposits are fVe- 
qoently found the bones of elephant, rhinoceros, and many other animals, 
whose habitation in this'country is only known firom their remains being dis- 
covered embedded in the earth. Bones and teeth of horse and ox are also 
There ia another and equally importaat agency in the formation of 
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drift, whioH ia tbo "glacial*' or "ioe" agency. Doposito of thia fonnadon 
are called " Boulder Clay," or •* Northern Drift," and have been produced by 
glaciers, which have ground and worn away in their conrse amass of snbstanoe 
from the rocks they have passed over, and on coming to a higher temperature 
have melted, and deposited this substance. As, however, I am strongly of 
opinion, that there is not any trace of the Boulder Clay in thia neigbbonriiood, 
I shall not enter into forther explanations of it. 

I shall now proceed to explain the Drift I first mentioned, and the probable 
causes of its formation. As I mentioned before, the greater portioin of the 
high country between Granham Hill and Martinsell Hill is covered with a mass 
of unstratificd matter composed of a dark red clay largely mixed with roug^ 
angular flints. This deposit is called by the geological surveyors " day-with- 
flints," and I shall use that name throughout this paper. Above this is a maas 
of the same sort of clay, but without flints. This is called "brick-eartli." 
Not uncommonly in this brick-earth thero aro large blocks of sarsen stone, 
sometimes lying at the bottom of the brick earth, and resting on the olay-with- 
flints, and in other places mixed with the brick-earth. Whero, however, in 
this high level country thero is a valley, thero is a total absence of the day- 
with-flints and the bridk-earth. 

In the railway cutting by Granham Farm the chalk presents the appear- 
ance of a mass of irrogular peaks. This appearance has been produced by a 
succession of holes called " sandpipes," or " pot-holes," which have been 
worked in the chalk, and then flUed up with the clay-with-flints and brick- 
earth. 

To account for these deposits and the peculiar appearance of the under- 
lying chalk, I think that the whole of this chalk district must have been 
originally coverod with a stratified deposit belonging to the Eocene formation, 
(which, I need hardly say, is the lowest division of the Tertiary), probably a 
very early one, and containing clay, sand, and sarsen stones : this deposit must 
have been subjected to a submergence, which altered the whole form of it, and 
a considerable portion was denuded. When this submergence had ceased, an 
amorphouB mass of unstratificd matter, composed of clay and sand, with the 
blocks of sarsen stone, was left, overlying the whole of the district. From the 
decay of the vegetable matter mixed with this mass (as vegetation always 
seems to flourish in Tertiary strata) a quantity of carbonic acid would be 
generated, and the surface water would become charged with this carbonic add. 
The water sinking downwards would woric on and gradually dissolve holes in 
the underlying chalk. The carbonic add and the dissolved chalk, forming a 
carbonate of lime, would freely percolate the surrounding walls of chalk and 
escape through them, and through the bottom of the holes that had been 
formed, and in the course of time large masses of dissolved calcareous rook 
would be carried aw^r. As a hole la being fonoed in the maimer abore mm* 
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tkmed, it is filled up with the Bnperincnmbent blay, and the ohalk flints, from 
which the chalk has been washed awaj, would sink at the same time and mix 
with the clay. These together wonld form the snbstance called clay-with.flints, 
whidi, as a rule, fills the lower part of the sandpipes or pot-holes, the remainder 
being filled with the briok-earth. The clay-with-flints would always be below 
the brick-earth, thongh sometimes the whole is absorbed into the olay-with* 
flints. There is occasionally a thin coating of dark coloured clay round the 
sides of the sandpipes, which has probably been left from the decay of the 
ehalk. Band has also frequently worked into the sandpipes with the clay. 

At the time these sandpipes were in formation the surface water had 
began in some places to wash away the clay and sand, and thus mskke for itself 
channels. These would be largely increased by subsequent rainel, and even- 
tually the Tallies so commonly seen in all down country would be formed. 
Where the sarsen stones have been mixed with the clay and sand, they have 
imik to the bottom of these vallies, and now present the picturesque appear- 
ance that is seen in the vallies of stones in this neighbourhood. In these 
Tallies the clay with flints and the brick earth are absent, and the sandpipes 
have not been formed in the chalk, as the agencies for producing them would 
have been washed away by the water in its course. I do not think that any 
farther geological change has since taken place in the high level parts of the 
district, beyond the ordinary atmospheric changes that are continually going 
on. No fossils or mammalian remains have been discovered in these deposits, 
except flint casts of fossils, that have been washed out of the chalk. 

Following on the above-mentioned changes there comes the formation jf 
kho Yale of Pewsey. I do not intend in this paper to go into the causes of the 
formation of this valley, but I would refer you to a most excellent paper on 
'*The Geology of the Berks and Hants Extension and the Marlborough Bail* 
ways," written for the Wilts Archaeological Society by Thomas Godrington, 
Esq., F.G.8., where the formation of the valley is most ably discussed, and the 
altered Tertiary deposits more clearly explained. I would however mention, 
that I believe the valley to have been formed'by the action of the sea, and that 
the direction of this action was from the south-west to the north-east, not 
down the valley, as you would be led to suppose fi*om the first sight of it. That 
the formation of the valley was subsequent to the deposit of olay-with-flints 
and brick earth is, I think, most satisfactorily determined by the appearance of 
the chalk escarpment on the right hand side of the road gcdng down Oare Hill. 
On the top of this escarpment there are sandpipes filled up as those I have 
described, but on the southern side a considerable portion of the substance 
with which they are filled has been washed off, and the lower i^hey are in the 
slope, the greater has been the denudation. After the Pewsey Yale had been 
eroded by the action of the sea, and after the sea had left it, the general 
height of the bed of the valley must have been from 90 to 100 feet» at least. 
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abore the present level of the Btreams now flowing through it, and the oonree 
of the Btreams roimd Fewsey took a oontrary direction to that of the sea, when 
the yalley was eroded — the streamB all flowing from east to west. The earliest 
deposit that appears to have been lefl by the streams, is the flint gravel, on 
Fewsey Common (about mid- way between Oare and Fewsey).- This deposit is 
one of the Fost-FUooene series. It rests on the greensand, and is a mass of 
ohalk flint mixed, thongh not to a large extent, with a red fermginons olay and 
greensand. The flints appear to have had but little, if any, rolling, and 
evidently were not bronght &om any great distance. There are oooasionaUy 
pieces of sarsen stone embedded with them. Although a considerable quantity 
of this gravel has been dug for road material, I have never heard of any 
Tnft.TnTna1mTi remsins having been discovered in it. Frobably if any had ever 
been there, they would by this time have been destroyed, as the substance 
would not be a good ene for their preservation. Sponges and fossils washed 
out of the greensand are, however, not unoommon. 

The next drift deposit that is found in this neighbourhood is a bed of Poet- 
Fliocene drift dose to Fewsey, A good section of this can be seen in the 
railway cutting near Fewsey Station. This bears a gn^'oat resemblance to that 
at Fewsey Common, except that it is much thicker (sometimes, where the 
underlying greensand has been eroded into gullies, attaining a thickness of 15 
feet), and there is a larger quantity of clay with the flints. In some cases there 
is a flne siliceous sand, which shows signs of stratification. When this deposit 
was made, the level of the river had been lowered about 86 feet since the Fewsey 
Common Deposit. During the making of the railway several molars of the 
Elephaa prvmigerwus, or Mammoth, were found. They were very much decayed, 
there being scarcely sufficient substance remaining to hold the enamel plates 
together. Bones and teeth of the horse (eqwu fossiUs), were also found. Of 
somewhat the same age as this deposit is a quantity of clay at Kepnall (about 
a quarter of a mile east of Fewsey). There is a large quantity of greensand 
mixed with this day. Ko Tnammalian remains have ever to my knowledge 
been found in it> although it has been dug for many years for making bricks. 
In some places it is seven or eight feet thick, though more commonly from two 
to three feet. From the time of the deposit at Fewsey Station to the present time 
the stream must have altered its level and become from 60 to 60 feet lower, 
and during the whole time continually changed its course. Over a large extent 
of country round Fewsey there is a deposit of river silt composed of snuUl 
rolled pieces of chalk mixed with sand and flint at difierent heights above the 
present levd of the stream. This is more particularly on the southern side of 
Fewsey; occasionally there are bods of white clay of the same date. Remains 
of mammoth have been found in this deposit, and it is probable that if farther 
excavations were made other mammalian remains would be found. 
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Hie Talley^ throngli which the Kexinet now flowSi I ahonld imagme, irtM 
origiDally fanned at the tune of the drift I have first deeoribed, and was one of 
the TaQieB that were eroded at that age. The lerel of it mnst then have been 
at leest 50 feet higher than it is at present. At a mnoh later period the 
present Tim oommenoed flowing through it. There is a good section of the 
riTer silt in a meadow at the back of Wye Honse, about 50 feet aboye the bed 
of the liTer^ showing most oonclnsively that the riTer originallj flowed at that 
he^t. This silt is composed chiefly of chalk, flint, and sand, with broken 
pieces of Tery small flnviatile shells. The great interest that has been given 
to these Post-Pliocene deposits daring the last few years has arisen in conse- 
qiwnoe of the discov e xy in them of flints, which show the most nndonbted 
signs of hnman wockmanship. These flint implements haye been fonnd in 
laige numbers in many of the river valUes, and in deposits, which, though 
geologically recent, mnst be of immense antiqnity, and it is evident that man 
most have been inhabiting this couitry contemporaneons with the elephant 
end rhinoceros. The implements, thongh vexy mde, appear to have had some 
esre paid to them in making, as there is g^erally mnch nniformity in their 
shape. They have been formed by chipping alone, and do not show the least 
tnoe of robbing, like the stone implements of a later date. I imagine they 
were for both domestic and warlike nse, thongh, I most admit, I have been 
at a Ices to assign the slightest possible nse to some I have seen. I have 
never heaid of any of these implements having been fonnd in the drift in this 
neighboDihood, still I am in hopes that some may yet be fonnd, if every 
L is carefully examined. 

I will now xecapitulate the principal parts of this paper to which I am 
I to draw your attention — 

Firstly, — That the whole of this district was covered with some of the 
eariier Eocene strata. 

Secondly,— That the whole of this was submerged, and was stibjected to 
great denudation and alteration. 

Thirdly, — ^That after the submergence, an amorphous, unstratified mass, 
composed of the altered Eocene strata, covered the country, and that, following 
on thiSy the Bandpi]>es or pot-holes, and the vallies on the high country, were 
Conned. 

Fourth]^, — ^That after this the Pewsey Yale was formed by marine 
comnts acting from west to east. 

Fiflhly,^That the high level Post-Pliooeno deposits of the Pewsey Vale 
were then made by streams, flowing from east to west, and that these streaons 
subsequently deposited the river silt and clay in the Pewsey Vale. 

Tho Kennet Valley being originally a valley formed at the earlier age, 
and, at a much later period, becoming the bed of the present river* 
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i wonld also mention that I do not consider thefe is the smallest trace of 
^ boulder day" in this neighbourhood. If it had been present, I think we 
shonld haye fonnd it on the sides of the chalk escarpment, and of oonrse it 
would be of a date subsequent to the formation of that escarpment. This is 
the position it occupies on the chalk hills some distance up the Swindon Valley. 
It is too frequently the case, to attribute to glacial action any phenomena that 
cannot be easily explained by other causes. 

Aa the immediate subsoil of this College is drift, I think this snbiect 
deeerTOB most especial study from all Geologists here, and I would most 
strongly advise you to examine carefully everj section you can find, and at 
the same time if you see any flints that bear the slightest appearance of 
chipping, to bring them away smd examine them more carefully at your 
leisure. I have more than once been rewarded when I have done this. A 
most interesting disoorery of flint implements has been made at Salisbury 
within the last few years, and many have been found in sections that bavo 
been made to lay the foundations of buildings. 



MEETING HELD NOVEMBER 16th. 

OfTUthology, 
O. H. Dawson gave a Report. 

Bofofiy. 
Ths Bey. J. J. Pulleinb read an extract from Baker's " Nile," giving an 
account of the Potato Whisky, alluded to by the Ftesident in his 
paper on the Potato in the preceding half-year. 
Thi Pbbsidbmt exhibited a Mexican gourd. 

B. IX Thubn exhibited several species of Fungi. 

Geology, 

C. A. Habkibok exhibited some fossils from the Silurian system, viz., Ortho- 

eeroLS BrightU and Qraptolites. 
The Pbbsidsmt exhibited some quartz crystals, coloured by iron, 

ArchcBology. 
Ht M. Hilton exhibited a large number of coins, among which were a sixpenny 

piece of the time of Queen Elizabeth, a coin of the Emperor 

Constantine, a Spanish Beal of the time of Charles 17., and variouB 

others. 
T. B. DuvsBeuB gave a description of Avebuxy, which he illustrated by a 

plan J and exhibited a bowl stand frt>m Pompeii. 
Thb F&isidbnt exhibited two vases, and a small piece of Etruscan pottery, as 

well as some ornaments of scented day, modelled by the hand, made 

by the nuzuB at Santiago. 
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H. M* Mouu, E«q^, mentioned that the Rev. W. Barnes had told him that the 
word ** Saeremake" was deriyed from an old word, '* Scoyamoc/' 
meaning " the eared oreatnre " (i.e,, the Hare). 

H. X. Mouu, Esq., then read the following ^pBsper on 

THE HUMAN BRAIN. 

If ft "little learning " is ever '*a dangerona thing/' it is more especially 
dangerona in the stndy of anatomy. I do not say that a smaJl amonnt of 
anatomical knowledge is necessarily an undesirable thing ; bat only what the 
line says, that it is dangerous. For, first, to dabble in anatomy ma/y only serye 
to sthnnlate a perfectly nselesa cnriosity ; and any one who takes up this 
pnrsnit prompted only by yain curiosity seems to me to be something like a 
honaebreaker in the House of Life. And, next, a little ill-digested anatomy 
may do harm by breeding useless fears and anxieties, the ill-instructed person 
fitD^tng that he has this or that malady, until on consulting a genuine doctor 
he dis o oyer a himself to be as sound in wind and limb as eyer he was. Now, 
kt these few words be sufficient to warn friyolous and trifling thoughts off the 
graond whioh I am going to occupy to-night. And let me go on to add 
linther, cm the other side of the question, that, supposing anatomy to be 
^ipnadhed with the earnestness and thoughtfulness which it deseryes, there 
is no branch of knowledge from which we may learn more thoroughly the 
Batine» both of sdenoe itself, and of scientific study. No kind of knowledge 
gifes a fiurer insight into the endless ramifications of research, and the many 
sided nature of enquiries in the field of Natural History. For example, in 
treating of the human brain, one might take at least half-a-dozen points of 
yiew. One might speak of its anatomy, or the laws of its structure : of its 
physiology, or the laws of its functions and operation : of its pathology, or the 
phenomena which it presents in a state of disease : of its comparatiye anatomy 
or its relation to the brain of other animals ; of some unusual condition of the 
brain, snoh as somnambulism, delirium, and coma. 

I need hardly say that my object at present will be merely the humble 
one of presentmg you with a few detached details, such as in my opinion are 
best oaloolated to introduce you to the threshold of a subject beyond which I 
am not qualified to lead yon. I propose, that is, yery briefly to touch upon the 
bare outlines of the brain-cmatomy, with a few notes on its eompoAXiitwe dimen* 
siona : on the fimeUons of the brain : and on one or two of its unusual 
eondUions, 

What is commonly called the brain is a certain portion of the great 
oerebro-spinal system of neryes. This great system is roughly diyided into 
three parts — (1) the eerebrvm, (2) the eerehelhmf (3) the spinal eohmn. 

First, to speak of the cerebrum. If the skin of the head were gently 
reflected, or turned back oyer the skull — somewhat in the manner that an 
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Indian migHt do with hia tomahawk, and if then the bone were gently sawn 
throngh, and the lid of the akuU (aa it were) careftilly b'fted np, yon would see 
beneath a whitish, shining membrane, freely marked with arteries, like a map 
with a plentiful system of rivers. This is the dwra mater, or oater covering of 
the brain snifaoe. Immediately below it is a second membrane, of mnofa finer 
teztmre, so as to be actually transparent. This is called the pia maier, and it 
lies directly over the brain proper (or cerebrum) itself, which wonderfol organ 
lies open to examination on its removal. The masses of soft, grey substance, 
of which it consists, are divided (as the eye can at once detect) into two equal 
hemispheres, right and left s and each of these hemispheres is divided into an 
anterior, middle, and posterior lohe. The word lobe means fold or mass, (akin 
to " lap "), and is applied to sections of other parts of the body, for instance, of 
the ear, the heart, the lungs ; and also of the leaf, and the ootyledon of the 
seed, in plants. 

Below, and somewhat behind the cerebrum, lies the eereheUum, a much 
smaller portion of the entire brain, but closely resembling the laiger x>art in 
form and substance. It was in the pineal gland of the cerebellum that a 
popular theoiy of the ancient naturalists placed the seat of the souL The 
cerebellum rarely exceeds in weight one eighth or ninth part of the weight of 
the cerebrum. These two portions together, as having their seat within the 
skull or cranium are called the Encephalon. 

The remaining portion of the oerebro-spinal centre of nerves is called the 
spinal eoVwffm, from its being chiefly enclosed within the hollows of the vertebrse. 
The extreme upper part of the column is called the meduUa ohhngaUi, and this 
part, as included within the skull, is in strictness part of the encephalon. Any 
iiguxy done, by dislocation or otherwise, to the spinal column, affects health or 
life in much the same way as an injuiy done to the brain : it occasions, that is, 
partial or total paralysis, or death. Its substance is essentially the same aa 
that of the cerebrum, and like it the spinal column is enveloped in protecting 
membranes. 

If the figure of the brain and its a^'nncts be thus elaborate and remark- 
able, we are compelled to still higher admiration when we think, next, of its 
functions. These may be easily and instructively grouped into the ftmotions of 
ammal and of intellectual life ; though we should bear in mind how closely the 
two great divisions border on each other, and how often their developments 
are connected so as to render distinction difficult. In our merely animal life 
we are indebted to the brain for the powers of motion and sensation. These 
may in a state of disease become disunited, and a man may lose the power of 
movement, retaining that of feeling, in whole or in part, or vice ver8&. We are 
so much accustomed to the enjoyment of these powers in full, that we fail to 
estimate their extent and their variety. But here they are^ quite distinct yet 
harmonizing admirablyi and all centreing in the wonderfVil organ we are now 
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oonsideriiig. What Bensation is to the body, emotion is to the mind ; and what 
motion is to the bodj, all the active intollectnal operations (which, for short- 
neas' sake we will snm up nnder the wide term of the will) are to the mind. 
We may, that is if we so choose to do, classify our debt to the brain in this 
method, and I do not know any consideration that snggests higher notions of 
its complexity and power. A few words may be added abont the gnesses (for 
I think acientifio men wonld hardly call them mnch more than gnesses) that 
have been made npon the connexion between this and that part of the brain, 
and this and that function of mind or body. The circulation of blood within 
the biain is said to be most important towards maintaining the nervous power 
of the body; the power to resist shocks and to undertake effort ; all that we 
understand by tone and spirit. The chief intellectual operations probably 
have their seat within the convolutions of the cerebrum itself: and the 
oerebellnm has been said to be the main point both of emotion and locomotioTi, 
If this is so^ one gains some interesting light on the very obvious connexion 
between some mental impressions and bodily movements ; of which the phrases 
"to quake with terror/' "to dance with pain," "to be bowed down with 
agony," ** to jump for joy," are examples. 

The human brain is, with some few exceptionSi the largest in relation to 
the size of the body among all the members of the Mammalia. Some of the 
smaller i^iee, and some of the RodenHa, aro said to be exceptions. Some details 
of oomperative weight may interest you. It must be mentioned that the weights 
in each case are Troy ; and that they are calculated on averages taken 14 
hospital observations upon a hundred or more brains in each instance. The 
average weight of the human brain is found to be abont 81b. 2oz. 1 the minimum 
of a healthy brain, 21b. 6os. But the mcudmwm of a horse's brain is seldom 
more than lib. 7os., although the weight of the body of a iull-grown horse i$ 
oonaidenibly more than twioe that of a man's. The brain of an elephant, 
aeventeen years of age, was weighed about thirty years ago, and found to reach 
91bB. That of a whale, 76 feet long, weighed Slbs., the reUition of brain to 
body in each example being very much less than in the case of the human 
brain. The brain of man has been found in rare cases to reach a weight as 
h^h as 4ih, 80s. : and this, I think, was the exact measurement of Person's 
brain, which was examined after death. Guvier was fotmd to have a brain of 
no leas than 4lb. llos. in weighfc, but it must bo remembered that he died in a 
state of cerebral disease. The brain of an idiot has been fotmd to weigh little 
more than lilb. Without attempting to touch the controversy on the exact 
position of the negro in the human family, I may state this much : that recent 
dissections prove the negro brain to be, as compared with the Caucasian, not 
inferior in size, not different in colour, and not materially differing in either 
arrangement ov substance. 
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Following the line which I have thought most likely to interest 7011, and 
perhaps to instmct, so &r as new glimpses of thought or old thonghts in a new 
dress can instract, I have only now to speak of certain temponuy conditions of 
the brain ; of the healthy intermittent repose, called Sleep : and of the morbid 
or artificial states of excitement or collapse, called SomnambvUtm, DeUrium, 
and Cofna. What sleep is, is a deep and difficult physical question, far out of 
our depth at present ; but the details and conditions of sleep are within our 
notice, though they often escape it. Sleep exacts from us, on the average, a 
third part of our lires ; a man who has lived sixty years has slept away 
twenty, more or less. The brain is not, however, idle during this long repose 
finom active exertion. During sleep we can reason, we can invent or compose^ 
and we can follow the suggestions of sensation with remarkable accuracy. We 
reason* — Condorcet used to say that he could, and did, often cany on dnring 
sleep calculations and arguments made during his waking hours. Je&ey, 
when in fhll practice at the bar, declared that after reading through an ill- 
digested mass of evidence over-night, he found it in the morning arranged 
and (so to say) crystallized round its proper points of attraction. And even 
among ourselves, the famiUar fact that " repetition " is better learned over 
night, shows that the brain is sometimes not idle even during sleep. I am 
■peaking now, as eveiy one perceives, of healthy sleep. The phenomena of 
mental operation during slightly excited or artificial sleep, might occupy a 
very large space. To this class perhaps should be referred Ck>leridge'B remaik- 
able and beautiful lines bpmposed during sleep (Ktibla Khan). But these are 
not the only specimens of their kind, and it is probable that more than one of 
US may be able within our own experience to testify to the power of composi- 
tion during sleep, at any rate to some small extent. The brain is also 
susceptible of trains of thought arising firom the suggestions of sensation 
during slumber. A man having a blister applied to his feet will fancy that he 
is dimbing a volcano, and treading on the lava of Vesuvius. If a hot appUca- 
tion be made to his head, he will believe that he is about to be scalped. I 
have little do^t that many of such recorded cases might be found, if carefully 
examined, to belong more strictly to artificial sonmambuUsm, and to be 
example^ of the power which one person's will may acquire, by way of direction 
and suggestion, over the mind of another. For instance, in the case of a 
sleeper who was induced (whUe still apparently soundly asleep) to fancy him- 
self canying on a long talk with the lady of his love, sustaining a quarrel with 
her, and making it up, it is likely enough that the sleep was not complete, and 
that the patient, with that half surrender of will and consciousness into 
another's hands which is seen in mesmerism, was passively following the 
suggestions of the humorous friends who were playing upon him. 

Somnambulism is much too wide a subject to be talked of in detail hero. 
The natural somnambulism is a morbid development of the conditions of sleep. 
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fhe bittin ia in some respects as completely qniesoent as during healthy 
shunber: in others, it is &r more active, for instance in the power of 
locomotion and of reoeiying impressions through the senses. The somnam- 
bolist condition prodnoed by mesmeric agencies is clearly one which is beset 
on all sides with probabilities of deception. It forms the snbject of many able 
and careful scientific treatises bnt I shonld only be wasting time, were I to 
attempt to speak now of its symptoms and nature. 

Delinum and coma are two unnatural states of the brcdn which often 
accompany a dangerous crisis of illness, or the last ebbing efforts of life. 
Coma ia a complete prostration of sensibility and vital power. The action of 
the heart and hmgs becomes extremely weak, and is sometimes scarcely 
perceptible. The name "coma'' is also given to the artificial state of 
prostraticm produced by chloroform and other powerful agents. When a 
patient is chloroformed, a considerable strain is put on the action of the heart, 
and the pulse is therefore most attentively watched by the administrator. 
Deliriam may be described as a prolonged and aggravated dream, though this 
description is fiir fitmi being adequate fully to meet the endless phenomena of 
this yeiy remarkable condition of brain. Impressions and ideas during 
ddirinin pass the brain in too rapid succession for the will to seize, and there- 
fore for the reason to operate upon them. Apparently awake, the patient will 
often fail to recognise his dearest friends, and is totally incapable of sustained 
rational conduct, though certain powers of mind are sometimes stimulated to 
a very surprising extent. This is especially the case with the memory. 
Cases are on record of a Welshman, absent for thirty years firom his native 
place, and known to have completely lost the power of speaking Welshj 
recovering this power suddenly during delirium; of a servant girl uttering 
many words and phrases in Hebrew, which she had once picked up j&om a 
loquacious scholar in whose service she had been ; and of a French countess, 
who, bom in Brittany, had leamt the language of the peasantry during 
childhood, and who, after long losing it in her conscious thoughts, reproduced 
it during delirium when no one but a Welsh servant (Gaelic) was able, to 
the surprise of everyone, to explain the strange speech. 

I have added these few details, to the very brief and imperfect notes on 
the brain now laid before yon« because I believe that a few words of quiet 
explanation on matters which cause terror and anxiety to completely unin- 
formed i>ersons, are likely to lessen or remove the shock of such feelings. 
Never foiget, whatever unusual sensations you may have, that thousands of 
human beings have suffered the same before yon, and that science has been 
beforehand and is still in advance of you, steadily and calmly inquiring, 
gently and skilfully testing and applying the means of alleviation and cure. 
Aid sdonce and obey nature, by preserving to the utmost in soundness and 
beaUli this wondeiftil organ of complex powers with which onr thoughta hafe 
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been oocapied. Follow oat every nattiral provision for its exercise, its nsoy its 
rest. Avoid like poison all that needlessly irritates or stimnlates it. And, 
whether in or ont of health, remember the words of oaation with whidh I 
started, and do not speculate abont yonrself nor dabble in physioal 
matters for foolish cnriosity*s sake. Learn also to admire. ** What a piece of 
work is man ! how noble in reason ! how infinite in fiftonlty ! " MMfftUok sunt 
opera tuob, et amma mea cognoscU nimU, 

There were fifty-three porsoDB present* 



MEETING HELD NOVEMBEB 30th. 

Om\thology» 
G. n. Dawson exhibited specimens of the Coot, Ring OumI, Ha/wfineh, BroM' 

hUng, and Qolden-crested Wren. 
The Prksident read a letter from A« H. Olennie, asking for infonnatiosi aixmt 
the song of the Crossbill. 

Entomology, 
A. Marshall noticed the capture by himself of the Winter Moth (0. Brwnata) 

on Nov. 28. 
The Pbbsidbmt exhibited two boxes of Braailiaa Lepidoptera. 

ArehoBology, 

H. I^CouRT exhibited a box of coins, among which were : a coin, probably a 
sextans, of Maximian, A J). 286 ; a 10-reis of John Y. of Portngal, 
A.D. 1743 ; a silver penny of one of the Edwards ; a Chinese etuh, 
value one-twelfth of a penny, composed of six parts of copper and 
one of lead; Ac. 

W. D. Smith exhibited a Portuguese coin of Peter Y., value 100 reis, equal 
to 6d ; an Exeter halfjpenny token, round the edge of which are the 
words ** Payable at the warehouse of Samuel Kingdon," a shop which 
stiU exists ; a silver two-penny piece of Henry YIII. 

T. B. DuxxBGUB exhibited Denarii of Diocletian^ Faustina Augusta, Antoninus 
Pius, and Domitian, and shillings of Elizabeth, Edward YL, and 
James I., &c. 

Boia/n/y, 

E. IM Thubn exhibited a specimen of TremeUa folAtkcea, a fimgus hitherto 
unobserved in the neighbourhood ; also a collection of Swiss plants. 

Zoology. 
The President exhibited the skin of a Common Snake, which had measured 
8 feet 10 inches in length, when alive. 
Qeology, 
E. Ill Thuen exhibited a Madrepore, picked up near the Greait Orme's Head. 
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G. A« Habsisoh read the feUowing paper cm 

THE STRATIFICATION OP BOOKS. 

I p iirpoae this evmiing to speak cm the StratifiGation of Books. I shall 
: generally of the different modes fay which rooks are formed, and 

I ghow how theee diffiarent formations i^pear in England. 

These haTe been two great agencies in making the orost of the earth, 
» water and fire, and the rooks formed by their means are respeotively 
oaUed Aqneoos and Igneous Bocks. 

Aqaeons, or as they are also oaDed Fossiliferoiis Books, becaose they alone 
kave foasils, are more widely spread over the earth than any other. Now the 
qinstioB le, how were they formed ? Breryone knows how the rain after 
fiaOing forms brooks, the brooks become riyers, and how reiy rarely rivers are 
clear. Now this maddiness arises from the &ot that every river holds in sns- 
penaioa a great deal of sediment which has been derived firom the waste of the 
land tfaroa^ which it passes. When this sediment is carried out to sea, it is 
depoait e d at the bottom, and by gradual aconmnlation forma what geologists call 
siraiek This is the general form of stratification. The Nile is a most interest- 
ing imitanoe of this : that river overflows once a year, and the thin layer of 
mnd depoai t ed differs sli^tly in ooloiir firom that of a previous year, and by 
dilB sre n t measdrements it has been oalcolated that the average deposit in a 
eentmy is about fire inches. Pits have been dug in the Delta of the Nile, to 
the depth of 00 feet, without going througb any other material than Nile mud, 
so we may say that the Nile Delta is some 160 centuries old at least; if we 
sapliu e e the same agencies to have always acted as they do now. This state- 
ment may prepare you for the vast periods Geology requires for the formation 
oC dlflbient beds. 

Ton nnisi remember, too, that while rivers are forming beds by their 
de p oai t e of nmd, Ac., they are taking all this mud and stufl fi^m something 
else : and so whenever we see a huge mass of mechanically formed aqueous 
ndk wemust feel sure that a gap has been made somewhere on the earth equal to 
the contents of the rock. I have mentioned rivers as one of these removing, 
or, as Geologists call it, denuding causes. Another, fmd the greatest, is the aea. 
Anyone who has lived long in the same place on the sea coast, will have noticed 
how very much the difb are worn away every year by the action of the sea, 
and indeed made to have quite different forms, and how every year the sea 
steals more land. Geologists say that the only agent to which the destruction 
and removal of maswow of rock, notwithstanding their being many thousand 
feet thick, and hundred thousand square miles broad is owing, is the slow, 
gradual gnawing of the sea breakers upon coasts. 

By this gradual gnawing of the sea and rivers the great vallies are formed, 
and consequently mountains, which are formed by the material taken away from 
ri but yon can generally tell what has been denuded by sea and what by 
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river. The sea, acting with a broader wide*Bpread action, ronndB off the tops of 
hills, &o,, like our downs, while the river cuts throngh a oomparatively nantiw 
line of groond, and tends to ma^ the surface uneven, and to wear it into deep, 
nigged valleys. One more aqueons agency there is of great importance, and 
that is glaciers. Whenever a glacier passes over any solid' rooks, the rocks in 
that valley become smoothed and polished, and present a wavy sorfiuse ; and 
this comes to pass in this way : eveiy glacier is traversed by cracks called 
" crevasses." Now the mountain peaks above the glacier are sometimes so steep 
that snow will not lie on them, and consequently they become crumbly through 
the influence of the air, Axi., and tumble down on to the glaciers : these masses 
are called moraine stones, and generally make a line down the middle and 
along each side of the glacier. By degrees some of these large stones fall into 
the crevasses, and so are kept tight between the ice of the glacier and the rocks 
over which the glacier is moving, and so the result is that however hard the rode 
is these glaciers smooth them like glass, and not only does the rook get polished, 
but the moraine stones as well. The markings made by the slow scraping of 
these stones are quite different from those made by water or by torrents, as the 
stones, fixed firmly in the ice, and pushed along by it under great pressure, 
scoop out long rectilinear frurows or grooves parallel to each other. With 
glaciers may be classed icebergs. Suppose the sea to freeze at the base of some 
cliff ; fi-agments fall on to the ice, the tide washes over these fragments, the 
water becomes frt»en, and the blocks of stone are in this way locked up in the 
ice. The ice, when Spring comes, breaks up, and huge icebergs with these 
stones in them go floating about ; these are carried into warmer latitudes, or the 
Gulf Stream, and there melt gradually away, and so unloose the stones in them, 
which of course sink to the bottom; or else they are driven on to the shore, where 
they leave their passengers. It is only in these ways (viz., glaciers and ice- 
bex^) that geologists can explain the existence of large boulders in places where 
they have no right to be when the material around is examined, and it is pro- 
bable, though it is still a matter of doubt, that the stones in the Valley of Stones 
on the Bath Boad, or in the glen of the Devil's Den, came there in this manner. 
I shall now turn to the Igneous Bocks. Bespecting igneous rooks, there 
is no satis&ctory theoiy, some geologists ascribing all igneous phenomena to 
some grecib cerUral sowrce of heat in the centre of the globe. Others account for 
their production by chemical unions among the primary constituents of the 
rooky crust. These two theories are called Mechanical and Chemical. The 
three principal igneous rocks are Gfnxm^ La/ixb, and Trap ; Granite (^rtmwnt 
because a compound of distinct grains and crystals) is found at the base of all 
rock, and is supposed to be lava^ which has been hardened under vast pressure. 
Lava, as yon know, is the molten material thrown up by volcanoes, and spreads 
over other strata, and this is the difference between granite and lava : — Granite 
iaattfaebaseilavaonthesar&oeofrooks. Trap, a word derived from the Swedish 
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fraupa a stair, so called from the stop-like i^ypeaninoe it gives to tlie hills 
e umpo e ed of it» partakes sometixnes of the nature of granite, sometimes of 
lava. 

There are, then, two active powers at work even now in forming the omst 
of the earth — ^water and fire. Water fay the agenoies 8ea> rivers, and ioe ; fire 
bj volcanoes and gradual npheaval in the sahterranean depths of the earth. 
The Aqaeons rocks generally, if not always, contain fossil remains, the 
Igneoos never, hecanse they have been under the inflnenoe of fire and all 
rsmaina have been bmmt out. 

To appfy these remarks to Kngland. England has been called 
the Paradise of Geologists, and with very good reason, for very few 
geokgioal formations are absent. The different strata appear in veiy marked 
ways r^Tsking a line down from about the Eiver Tees to the Eiver Exe, we 
shall find that to the west of that line all the Primary or Palssozoio rocks appear 
andiheSeoGndaiyrockstotheeastof it. The Tertiary are generally in basins, of 
which the chief are the Londonbasin, the Hampshire basin, and the Isle of Wight 
basin. Again the primazy rooks in Wales are higher than the other formations 
in TgiigUw*!, and supposing a journey were tsken from Dover to the Menai 
StiaxtB, it would be found to have a gradual ascent all the way, till the highest 
point was reached in Snowdon. Of course there are down hills and declivities, 
bat these are generally owing to denudation. Another oirounistanoe worth 
nodngisihatall the strata slope the same way from west to east, showing that 
the sea washed over them in that direction. I intend to go through this list 
of rocks, stating some of the peculiarities, as well as the animals and shells, 
snd flora peculiar to eadh, specimens of which I will send round. But first I 
win show the general features in the large classes. In the Igneous rocks, as 
I said before there are no organic remains, or remains of any life, whence one 
of their names — Azoic, (».«., without life). The 2nd, PalsBozoio, old life period, 
contain few or no fossil plants, or remains of any higher animals than 
cmstaoea, shellfish, and xoophytes. — ^Mesozoio, middle life epoch, contain 
ibsail plants and animals of species totally different from those now existing. 
Oainoaoio, recent life^ contain the remains of plants and animals of spedesnot 
YBTj different in character frtmi those we now have. {Bpecwntns of the different 
t^nta were then paeeed round for exMbiHon). 

The Lias is v^ry rich in remains of ancient life, it is in this strata that the 
reptiles lohthyosaorus and Plesiosaurus are found, besides great numbers of 
shellBy particularly Ammonites ; in &ct at Whitby, where the Lias is the 
formation, the Ammonites are so plentifrd that there is a legend that they 
were Once all snakes, which infected Whitby, and annoyed the good citizens, 
hot St. Hilda, the patron saint of the place, after whom the Abbey at Whitby 
is named, by a miracle prayed off the heads of the snakes and prayed then^ 
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into Btones, and what wo call Ammonites are aoeording te the legend mily 
petrified headless snakes.* 

The Oolite, so called from the great resemblance of the material to the 
roe of a fish, looldng just like a number of very small eggs pacdced Twy cLose 
together. 

Then come the Wealden Beds, which are rery interesting, as they are of 
freeh water formation, and represent the Delta of a hnge river, wliioh may 
have been qnite as large as the Ganges or Mississippi, and drained a lazge 
continent eqnal to Asia or North America, of which England formed but a 
very small portion. In fact yon mnst not think that England was always an 
island ; it has only become so quite recently, geologically speaking, and the 
way we know that it was once joined to Europe is this : — the same beds ooonr on 
either side of the English Channel, for instance, there are chalk clilb at Calais 
and at Dover, and in all probability the land has been divided by the sea 
washing its way through. To return to the Wealden. I said it was a freah 
water formation, and the mouth of some huge river, you might naturally ask, 
how do they know all this P the answer is, partly by the strata, but chiefly by 
the remains of Crocodilian reptiles, and shells, whose names I need not give, 
but which you would find any day on the banks of a canal or river. The 
Weald at length was submerged in the sea» and on it were finmed the chalk 
series to the depth of team one thousand to twelve hundred feet. I will not go 
into the Tertiaries and post Tertiaries because I am afraid I have given yon more 
than enoi^h hard names to remember, but they are generally gravels, raised 
beaches, and deposits in Caves and diiferent sorts of Clay. I hope I have now 
shown you what are the larger formations in England, I will now try to show 
what part these formations play in making the scenery of the country. 

Whenever you see veiy hilly country and ragged scenery you may 
generally suppose that there are either igneous rocks or some of the primaries. 
Take for instance Wales and Scotland, in the former the Silurian, in the lal^ter 
Gneiss and Granite are the prevailing Strata. Secondly, when yon see 
beautifully rounded hfils, as the downs you may generally know that the sea has 
at some period covered that part of the country, and moulded it into that 
shape. 

I will conclude with a few words on the history of geology. There has 
been really no established history till 1790, though there have been numerous 
writers i^m B.C . 585, the date of Xenophanes, whom we know by the well-known 

* This legend is recorded by Scott in Marmion . — 
And how the nuns of Whitby told, 
How of countless snakes each one 
Was changed into a ooil of stone, 
When holy Hilda prayed. 
Themselves within their sacred bound 
Ipheir stony folds had often found. 
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—■pii "XcnophmeBttifc famam haUtsri,'^ bnt tJiey ham writtfln more on 
■liiieralogy than on fossils, and have indnlsred in theories rather than obseira- 
tion. H o w e ver, in 1790 a STureyor called William Smith, who had no 
adrantage of wealth, station, or college education, by dint of nnwearied 
obserratians arrired at resnlts similar to those obtained by the continental 
geokgiBta, namely the discovery that the order of the succession of different 
groups was nev-er inveried, and that they might be identified at yery distant 
localitieB by their characteristic fossils. He then published his " Tabular View 
of the Strata," in 1790, and afterwards, unaided, almost unnoticed and unknown, 
he pursued a series of investigations, which ended in the publication of his 
Geological Map of England, to which a celebrated continental geologist paid a 
}agh and just compliment, saying that what many celebrated mineralogists had 
only aooompliahed for a small part of Germany during half a century had been 
done by a single individual for the whole of England. You see then what any 
one may do in geology without assistance^ and any one of us can by careM 
observation perhaps add to the science of geology, and I trust the Natural 
Histoiy Society will be able, some day or other, to contribute its share in the 
wnric 



There were forty-foor persons present. 



MJfilfiTlNG HELD DEOEMBEB 15th. 



In e c m aeq i Mi n ee of the Examination, there were no reports from the heads 
of the difBarent Seotfans, and but few olgeots exhibited. 

Amagniftoent ooUeotion of British Sea-weeds, presented to the Society by 
lira. Gfay, of the British Museum, was passed round, aad thankB ordered to be 
givea to the Donor. 

S. DC Thubn exhibited specimens of the Water Bail, Kestrel, and Tern, which 
latter he presented to the Society • 

The following sammary of proceedinga was then read : — 

Corresponding half 
1806 1865 

Number of Meetings »••• 7 9 

Average No. of Members present 26 28 

„ Visitors „ 24 21 

Total No. of Exhibitions 100 116 

OoUeotions exhibited 28 .« 12 

Average No. of Bxhibitionfl per 

Meetfaig M • ....14*2 • 14*4 
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Thd Bey. J. J. Pulliinx then read a paper, iUnstrated by immenQB 
diagramB, BpeoimenB, and inioroaoopio olgeots, on 

TREES* 

Ky subject offers a very large field, one which it wonld be impoesible to 
traTcrse in a short paper like the present. I might have spoken of the general 
distribution of trees throughout the globe, and contrasted the palms and tree- 
ferns of wanner climates with the forms with which we are acquainted ; or the 
gorgeous crimson and scarlet flowers of the trees' of the Island of Ceylon with 
the insignificant blossoms, unnoticed except by botanical eyes, of the forest- 
trees of our Island. I might have confined myself to the history of English 
forests and forest-trees, and made my paper half botanical, and half, so to 
speak, archasologicaL It would have been interesting to have spoken of the 
changes in the uses and value of yarious trees in England, — of the time, far 
instance, when oaks were valued more for the aooms which fed the swinef than 
for the timber which until these days of Warriors and Monitoni fhmished 
the wooden walls of our Island ; or again, I might have told the history of 
yews, how onoe they were oazeftilly oultiyated and guarded with all the jealousy 
of the law, as the producers of the dreaded English long-bow — ^the conqueror of 
Gressy, of Poictiers, and of Aginoourt— -and how afterwards they were doomed 
in the days of Dutch gardens to be pinched and dipped into every shape under 
the sun« Many such gardens still exist. At Levens Park, near Kendal, the 
trees have been made to represent various forms of helmets. The history of 
the lazoh, again, now one of the most useftQ of our timber trees, is very in. 
teresting. It was imported as an ornamental tree about 200 yearn ago, and 
was considered a rarity, until, about the middle of the last century, the Duke 
of Athol commenced planting them by thousands on his Sootoh estates. 

But I must hurry on, only just stopping to remind you that ooal measnies 
are the remains of vast forests which thrived and flourished thousands upon 
thousands of years ago, and that many fossil trees are still found in them 
which mark for us the vegetation of the pre-historio periods. 

We in England are justly proud of our trees, and we can ftally appreciate 
their utility, and partly their beauty and durability : but we can form very im- 
perfect notions of the size to which trees are capable of attaining. Our largest 
English trees &de into insignificance when contrasted with those of tropical 
regions, where heat and moisture combine to stimulate to the utmost their 
growing powers. The Baobsb trees of Senegal in AMca are said to have 
occasionally a girth of 90 feet, and specimens of WeUingioMa gigomtea have 

* I beg to offer my most sincere thanks to the Eev. T. A. Preston for the 
assistance he has given me in preparing this paper, and especially for the loan 
of diagrams, and of a very valuable coUection of British and foreign woods. 

t Selby's « Forest Trees," p. 267. 
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mcfaed a heiglit of 400 feet» whilst tlie famons BanyaQi or Indian fig-tree of 
India oovers with its shade an almost inoonoeivable area. This last spedes 
timiwB ont roots firom its branches, which in time reach the gronnd, and act 
as propa to the parent tree. A specimen growing on the banks of the Ner- 
budda * is believed to be identical with one which in the time of Alexander 
the Great was said to be capable of sheltering 10,000 men. Some of its many 
stems hare been carried away by floods, so that it can now shelter no more 
than 700, bat its chief trunks— thicker than those of onr English treet 
— still number 350, whilst the smaller stems amomit to more than 1,000. 

The age of some of omr English trees is very great. There are still, or were 
lately in existence, oaks and chesnnts whidi were known as old trees in the 
time of the Conqneror, and at Foontains Abbey there is a solitaiy yew — 
the last of seyen — which is said to have afforded shelter to the monks of 
Foontains, when the abbey was bnilding in the 12th oentniy. Balfonr men- 
tions a yew at Hedsor, in Bnckinghamshire, supposed to be 8,000 years old, 
but the patriarch of the whole race of trees is the Baobab above mentioned, 
qteaimens of which are said to be 5,000 years old. 

So much by way of pre&oe. What I propose to do to-night is, to give a 
short aooonnt of the different forms of the stems of trees, and to explain how 
wood is formed. After this, if time allows, I should like to say a few words 
cat the fnnotions of the different oigaos of the tree. 

Bnt before I speak of stems, it will be necessary to explain of what wood 
oonaista. All plants are composed of two kinds of tissue, eeZZuZor and vascular. 
It is by the union of these tissues that the oxgans are formed, by which all the 
iunctiona of plants are carried on. OeUuUur tis9ue consists of a large number 
of very minnte bladders or ceUs. These cells, though not visible to the naked 
eye, aasnme an immense variety of shapes, all of which have been named by 
vegetable physiologists. I will try to introduce as few technical terms as 
possible into my paper to-night, because tbere are many here to whom this 
sabject is a new one. But it must be borne in mind that in all scientific 
snbjeots an accurate nomenclature is of absolute necessity for purposes of 
ciniwifioation, and must be thoroughly mastered by any one who is really 
poEsaing natural science for its own sake. The object, I take it, of the papers 
vribich are read before this Society (where each member is or ought to be 
dev5>ting himself to some special line), is that they should, whilst containing 
something that is interesting to all, give an outline which may be filled in by 
those wbo take a special interest in the subject before them-— that they 
Bhoald, in &ct, be suggestive, rather than exhaustive, and guides to science, 
rather than scientific in themselves. 

• Bee Heber^s Travels in Indiai iii. 67. Milton refers to this tree in "Paradise 
Lost. Bk. iz. 1100 sqq. 
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But to reti|m from this digression. I was speaking of the Tirioiui fomis 
which the bladders of the oellnlar tissue assume. They are sometimes oonioBli 
as in hairs, others are oylindrioal, fusiform or spindle-shaped, stellate or star- 
shaped, and prismatical. These last are especially interesting to us,, as it is 
these when compressed which form the medMoyry f«y«, of which I shall shortly 
speak. Sometimes the ooikting of the oeU has the appearanoe of being jntted^ 
sometimes a spiral fibre is coiled up within. The most iiMniliar inatanoe of 
orilular tissue which can be named is Cotton. 

Faseulor Uuue is formed of long tubes, of which there are many Tarietieay 
but I shall confine myself to speaking of the Moooiy fibre. In this the tubes 
are spindle-shaped. Their coatings become hardened by a snocessioa of de- 
posits or incrustations of matter, and it is of these that the wood of trees is 
formed. In hemp and flax the woody fibre is very easily distinguished. The 
markings upon this woody fibre are generally indefinite, but in the case of Goni- 
fera th^ are stamped out with exceedingly minute drdesy as though by a die. 
This form of tissue is called punctated. Such then are the elements of wbidh 
wood consists. I now proceed to the examination of the stems of trees. 

There are three forms of stems :— 

1. Exogenous or Dicotyledonous. 

2. Endogenous or Monoootyledonotts. 
8. Acrogenous or Aootyledonous. 

Am all our British trees and all timber trees are Exogenaus, I shall devote 
the chief part of my paper to them. First, however, it will be deeirabto to 
point out the chief points of difference in the three kinds of stems. 

1. The chief characteristics then of Exogenous stems are as followa ^— 
They iuorease by forming fresh layers of wood extemoUy to the old layers. 
The bark can easily be separated fW>m the trunk. The annual growth is 
marked by distinct concentric rings, and they contain in the centre a canal 
containing pith, which is connected with the bark by thin rays of oellular 
tissue, called medullary rays. The natural result of this mode of growth is 
that the wood is most solid at the centre, the solidity diminishing towards the 
oiroamferenoe. 

2. MonoootyledonouB stems have no separable bark — ^no annual rings, and 
no distinct pith. Instead of growing more solid towards the centre, they are 
hardest towards the exterior — ^the centre being frequently hollow. The nane 
of endogenous was given them from an idea that the newest fibres were 
nearer to 'the centre than the old, but it has since been discovered that the 
fibres cross one another before passing into the leaves. There is no distinotioa 
between pith, wood, and bark. Bundles of vascular tissue are scattered 
throughout the cellular tissue, and accordingly a section of the stem will show 
neither unnular rings nor medullary rays. The most famihar mstanoe of a 
monoootyledouous stem is the cane. In England the butoher^s broom^ (Biucm 
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aadeaitm) is the only monoootjledonoas plant of any aise. Seotioiia of palm 
uDod show the formation welL Monocotyledonfl are Bhort-lived in oomparison 
with DiootyledooB, the oellnlar tiBsne in time oeaaing to oonvey nourishment. 
The lettvea are prodnoed from a centnd tenninal bnd. 

8w Tree-fema have Acrogenona stems, i.0., stems which are inoreaaed by 
additiona at the smnmit. The yaaonlar bimdles form an irreg^nlar oirole round 
the exterior. The bark, if it may be so called, is formed by the basea of the 
leaTea. In a yoozig state the stem is solid, bnt frequently becomes hollow by 
the rnptore of the walls of the cells in the centre. The stems of tree-fema 
Bu m eiim ea reach the height of 120 feet. 

Let na now trace the growth of an exogenoos stem. Suppose an aoom or 
Uie seed of any other dicotyledonous plant to have fallen in the ordinary course 
of nature into the ground. The embiyo, after remaining in a state of torpor, 
it may be for one, or two, or many years, at length bursts its sheath, and two 
■man root-leavee, or cotyledons, appear above gpnound, just as we see them in 
tom^ or radishes. Between them is a small bnd or plumule, from which are 
prodooed the true leaves. What is the formation of the young stem P If we 
take a section of one we shall find at first a mass of pUh, which is formed 
entirely of cellular tissue : around this a ring of duots and vessels called the 
•wdullary MheaJth^ and over this a coat» called the epidermis. By degrees the 
qnndle-ahaped woody fibre is produced, and a ftirther development of cellular 
tiHae takes place between the medullary sheath and the epidermis, or outer 
oovecing, whence are produced two layers, the vascular tissue forming a layer 
of wood, the cellular, of bark. This is the state of the young stem at the end 
of the first year. During the second year a half-fluid matter, called eombium, 
appeara between the wood and the bark, which gradually becomes organized, 
and aeparatee into two layers, of the same Had as before. Thus the first 
ling of baik is gradually pushed outwards. This process is repeated— a 
freah layer of wood and a fresh layer of bark every year. With the growth of 
the tree, the external layer of bark is strained and cracked, whence its rugged 
^ypearanoe. The woody fibre in the meanwhile continues to increase, wedging 
itself in, aa it were, circumscribing the pith in the centre, and compressing that 
iduoh aimronnds it, until the connection between the pith and the bark consists 
merely of narrow streaks, which, by continual pressure, become the hardest 
portion of the wood. These streaks are termed medullary rays. Their 
principal object seems to be to keep an open passage for the sap, by resisting 
the proflsure of the ^titiwhI rings. The stem, then, is formed of two distinct 
tisaoea, of which the pith, the medullary rays, and the bark are ceJMa/r, and 
the remainder ixMctUar. We may compare the stem of a tree roughly to a 
wheel, the wood-work representing the cellular tissue, and the spacea between 
the apokaa the vaaonlar tiaBiie. 
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Hftvin^ now trftood the gpn'wth of a trM for two yotn, lofc tB pAii orw, 
ny bftlf a oentmy, aod take a ft«8h secfcioii. We ahall find fomr prfnofpal 
diriifonfl'— the pith, the heart-trood, the sap-wood, the bark. 

The jnt^ in general takes np reiy little space. OriginaU/ oontaJnlDg a 
oonslderable proportion of water, it nonrii^iea the plant when youngs hot 
afterwards withers np, or is entirely absorbed. 

In the last three divisions we observe a nnmhor of oonoentrio rings, whioli 
generally mark the growth of eaoh year, althongh any sndden stimnfam is 
sufficient to add a ring. By these, as yon all know, the age of a tree can be 
determined, at any rate within a few years. To shew the regnlanty with 
which the rings are formed, I have received from a very reliable sovree an 
aocoont of some larch trees, planted in 1747 or 1748, and cut down in 1888. 
^ Six,** says my informant, '* were examined by me, and each of them had 88 
rings.*' And these rings not only give the age of the tree, bat likewise its 
history. In Sherwood Forest some old trees were cnt down, inside the wood 
of several of which were found letters marking the reigns of various kings: 
thns nine inches in^e one tree were fonnd the initials " W. M." for YHUiam 
and Mary, with a crewn above them ; and 18 inches within another, the letter 
I, with a crown, for King John. For oaloalations respecting the age of these 
trees, a reference may be made to ** The Beauties of Bngland and Wales.** The 
history of the climate is also recorded : thus in a moist year a broad ring wiQ 
be formed ; in a dry year, a narrow one. Moreover DecandoQe, in Biamfmng 
an old Jnniper tree which had been cat down in the Jardin des Flaates, dis* 
covered some black spots on varioos rings. By oonnting he foond that severe 
firosts had occnrred in the yean when the marked rings had been Ibrmed. The 
rings are often broader on one side of the tree than the other. Two reasons 
may be given for this — either the tree has been exposed to some prevailing 
wind, which has checked its growth, or the toots have been more vigoroos on 
one side than the other. It is vexy interesting, too, to observe how, where a 
branbh has been cnt off, the annual rings, which had before had two centres^ 
will work their way round the lopped branch, and envelope it within its folds. 
In tropical countries, where vegetation receives no periodical check, like our 
winter, the annual rings occasionally cannot be distingoished. 

How is it that the wood grows hard P There is always a well marked line 
between the sap-wood and the heart-wood. The sap in its passage through 
the stem leaves a deposit, which by degrees fills up the channel altogether, 
and the wood becomes close compact and dunble. The durability of 
some woods, especially of oak timber, is very remarkable. Two spedmens of 
old oak have been lent mo, one, a portion of the Bose Blanche^ a vessel 
built by Henry YIIL, cut in 1610, and which lay sabmeiged 820 yeani the 
other, a piece of oak firum York Minster, which was Cut in 1884^ which, altar 
five centuries' wear, seems as strong as ever. There is also an aooonnt of an 
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k mk beftm, wiiioh was cUflOorerad in good TpmtervBikm m {Jsmn^nhmg 
> did buildings in Paris, njwn whioh was caired an inscription to the effoot 
that it had baen placed there in 1450, and was 000 years old when oat in the 
glo ra s t of Bovn^— a portion of which is now cooi^ied by the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

TSmber also ▼aries inuoensely both in weight and haidnesB, Tskeii^yoar 
hand, €or instanoe, a piece of Quassia Wood (Jainaioa)^ or penoil oed^a or, 
l^giitsr still, of Cork Wood (Doniinioa)^ and a pieoe of ebony of abont the 
■ane balk— 4he difierenoe is astonishing. The hardest wood, perh^^ is Ga^ 
Wood (AfiJoa). 

I now oome to the qoestion of the droolation of the sap. I oan only de- 
tail to yon the experiments whidh were made some years ago by Knight. First 
he leaored a portion of bark, aboat half an inch in breadth from a number of 
The vesolt was that the stem and branches above the inoision, oom- 
l with the leaves throagh the bark increased as before, but below 
the incision the growth of the tree was at a etandstilL It was plaint thfupe- 
iote, thai the vpuwrd oonrent of si^ was not impeded by the indsion, bat 
the dowmotutA i^t^Nm oorrent was. Henoe it was oonolnded that it was the 
downward oopwnt which assisted the tree^s growth. Moreover the dirpotinn 
of tbeeorventofaapwas traced, by means ofooloored infasionSi ronning hy 
of vessels op to the lea^ whilst another aarieB retained a floid in 
ooloartoas, out of the lea£ These tabes efitere4 ^ui bairici and 
' deaoended to the points of ^ mots. 
The eeoond experiment was the removal of the ai^wood, and then no 
whaiever took place. Hence it is throagh the sap-wood thai the 




The entire removal of the baric, hqwisver, woold soon have a very ixgorioos 
eflbet on the tree. The tender wood ftom expoeare to the weather woald 
afarittk and prevent the sap frmn rising, and so the vigoar of the tree woald be 
greatly impaired. Thos in soo^ parts of Savemake Forest— there are fine 
haerfiae vdiioh this year had not a tenth part of their compliment ofl o a voa 
the rabbits in the severe wonthor having gnawed i^way the bark all roond the 
tronk. 

It is then when deseendiBg, that the aapfonns the new layer of sap-wood- 
Hie anoontef 8^>«wood in diflbcent trees varies consideeably, Thna the yew 
has aboat 80 rings of sap-wood. Kernel fir 4^ and red Oanada piqe 
as many as ftom 80 to 100. In marshy boHs the qoanttty of sap-wood and 
bark is very large in proportion to the heart- wood. 

Having thos given a sketch of the different parts of the stem and their 
osos — ^there are two more sabfeots which most not be omitted, vis.: — The 
boda and braoohes, and the roots of trees. 
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Buds are fonned wbererer leaves appear, though oooadonally they aze 
found where leaves do not appear, when they are called advenUHous. They 
are either terminal, that is produced at the end of the branch, or latercU^ pro- 
duced at its side. Many buds, however, prove abortive, or at any rate remain 
donnant — sometimes for many years. They are carried outwards with the 
growth of a tree, and are ready to bunt forth should any injuiy arrest the 
growth of the terminal bud. This is the theory upon which the onstom of 
pollarding trees is founded. In a pollarded tree the sudden growth of twigs is 
not a collection of branches newly bom, but of dormant branches whose 
vitality has been once more awakened by lopping off the leading branch. 
These abortive buds occasionally take very curious forms — the balls of 
twigs which we see in birch trees are produced in the manner above des- 
cribed. Sometimes the abortive buds swell out in large lumps upon the stem, 
giving it a gouty appearance, as in the * Wen Oak of Savemake Forest, and 
excrescences are sometimes formed of large size, which detach themselves 
from the trunk entirely. 

The root is analogous in structure to the stem, as it descends into 
the ground, giving off small branches — at the extremities of which 
the cellular tissues instead of being covered with an epidermis like the 
rest of the plant, is exposed. The organs which absorb the nutriment of the 
tree are called spongiolee. 

The development of roots, however, is not entirely oanfined to ihe loirer 
part of the tree. Some Parasitio plants possess only aerial roots — ^whioih 
absorb their food in the state of vn^xnir-Hind certain tropical trees are in the 
habit of developing aerial roots which gradually descend to the ground, and be- 
come props as in the case of the Banyan Tree. In the case of the Mangrove 
Tree, which grows at the mouths of muddy tropical rivers, the roots are formed 
before the seed drops i^m the tree, and adventitious roots are also formed 
which give the tree the appearance of walking on stilts. The screw pine, a 
native of the Indian Islands, also sends out adventitioua roots in a regnlar 
spiral order. In course of time the original stock and the elder roots decay, 
and the tree is entirely supported by these adventitious roots. 

There is a theory that every bud is a perfect plant on a small scale, with 
both an ascending and a descending axis. Certainly the production of roots 
by the screw pine seems in favour of this view. The distinction between the 
root and the stem is that the former does not produce leaf-buds. 

* It may be worth mentioning the origin of the names of the other two 
&mous oaks in Savemake Forest — the Duke's Vaunt, and the King Oak. The 
former is said to have been the favourite tree of the Protector Somerset — the 
latter is said to have been so called after George I. — ^not, as is generally sup- 
posed, after Heniy YIII. 
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ABh-trees are Bomeiamee found whioli have grown on pollard wiHowb, and 
rtmck throagli the decaying stem into the ground. These roots beoome covered 
with green bark, Kke the stems of other trees. Moreover, in very aged and 
hollow trees, espeoiallj in yews, we sometimes find a root like a pillar sup- 
porting tlie roof, as it were, of the cave which the tree has formed. There is 
one at Fountain's Abbey, supporting the last of the aged yews for which the 
Abbey is famous, and another at the village of (*) Thornton Steward, near 
Bedale^ Torkshire. They are covered with a coating of bark, and would be at 
any time taken for bona fide stems. This eSon of a tree in supplying sup- 
parting oolnmns to save itself is veiy remarkable. The probable origin of the 
stems is as follows : — f When the top of the trunk has begun to rot from the 
combined effects of age and weather, a rich mould is formed. Into this a 
donnant bnd suddenly strikes, and the root gradually works its way down- 
wards through the rotting heart of the tree, until it reaches the ground. Mean- 
while the decay reaches the bark, and a rift is made in the stem. The rotten 
timber-vrood &lls out, and the new root is seen in the form of a stem, firmly 
established in the ground. It is just possible that the prop may be actually 
a fresh seedling tree, which has vegetated in the same way as the ash-trees 
above mentioned* There is also, in " Selb/s Forest Trees," an account of 
ayew'tree, in Woroestershire^ growing out of a hollow pollard oak, in which 
case the seed must have been deposited in the decaying top of the oak, and 
gradually worked its way downwards to the ground in the manner above 
deaoribed. 

The snlgeot, to be frilly treated, would require a much longer time than 
weoanbeaUowedhero. One pdnt— the leaves of trees, which serve the same 
purpose as the lungs of the animal frame— I hare purposely omitted, as 
raqoiiing a more minute consideration than could be given to it in a general 
paper like ttiis. I hope at some future period to be able to continue the subject, 
being as it is ftdl of interest, not merely to botanists, but to everyone who 
cares about nature at all, for whether we look at their beauty, or their enduring 
strength, or their wide usefulness, in each and every way, we cannot but feel 
that they are among the greatest of the Creator's gifts to man. Perhaps I 
may be excused for quoting, in conclusion, those frunous lines from the 
Faerie Queene: — 

"And foorth they passe with pleasure forward led, 
Joying to heare the birde's sweet harmony. 
Which therein shrouded from the tempests dred, 
Seemed in their song to scorn the oruell sky. 

• I have to thank the Bev. A. Fitoh, of Thornton Steward, for many 

valuable suggestions while writing this paper. 

tSee Sell)y*a Forest Treesj p. 877. 
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Kvoh can they pnlae the treee, ao alawght and hj. 
The sayling pine, the oedar proud and tall. 
The vine-propp elme, the poplar, nerer dxy, 
The builder oake, sole king of fonestB all, 
The aapine good for ataTea, the o/pioeao ftmeralL 

The lanrell, meed of mightie oonqneronra 
And poets sage ; the fine that weepeth atill, 
The willowe, wome of forlorn panunonre^, 
The engh, obedient to the bender's will, 
The birohe for ahaftea, the sallow for the mill. 
The mirrhe sweet-bleeding in the bitter wound. 
The warlike beeoh, the aah for nothing ill. 
The froitfnl olive, and the platane round, 
The oarTor hobnoi the maple aeldom inward aonnd. 



There were thirtj-foiir peraonn preeeni. 
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BNTOMOLOGT. 

Am with Botanj, to with Sntomologyy the wet September pat an earlj 
tenninatioa to our odllectiiig^-heiice, the list is not 00 long as oonld be 
wished. Beroral new speoies have, howerer, been added to the list^ manj of 
thsm by 0. M. Bnll, Ss%«, whose able assistanoe we hope to reoeiye for the 

Naaias of those whose initials ooonr in the list: — 

F. 7* B«.. .•••••••••■•••%•••• ™, ff, Baoka 

H. B Bev. H. BelL 

Bk H* B» •*••••••••••••••»• B» H* Brown* 

C. 1C.B -... 0. M. Bnll, Esq. 

W« W« B. I. •••.•••••.••.•• W« W* Dayman* 

A.O. H. A*0.Hil1«n. 

H. M. H. «. H. IL Hflton. 

F* J« H. Jb .m«*« «... r. J. BL Jenkinson. 

F. P.M. ^ F. P. Mansfield. 

A.M. A^MwahaU. 

J. 0. P. • ...•••..# J. 0. Palmer. 

O.B.P. ..•....*...» O.B. Powell. 

J* J. P. ....* ••• B4t. J. J. Piilleine. 

X» T. ••■*••..•••«.■•»•••.«.«• T. XitlflBT u. 

B.H.W. B.H.Wa7niaii. 



LEPIDOPTEEA. 

GonepteiTX Tlhamni ... Brimstone, September 2,R,H,B. 

Hipparohift Janira JTeodtno Bn>um> last QMoimenobsenred Sept. 80. 

Vanessa Atalanta ... ... Bed Adnwrdl, Sept. 9, •— TweedaU, 

Thecla Qaerons Pt^le Haitstreak, taken in West Woods, Ang. 

28, by 0. E. P., H. Jf, H., A. 0. JSf., 
and F. /. ff. /. 

Bmerinthns Ocellatns ... Eyed Hawk ^ 

8. Pbpnli Poplar HawTc i ®*^]^i^^ *•*** *"** 

8. mis lAineEawk } 

AohsNotia Atropos ... Death's Head* Four Larvs, taken near the 

College Sanatorimn. One, found by 
0. E, P., was fed for some time on 
Privet, there being no Potatoes ob- 
tainable. 

Sphinx Ligiistri Privet Hawk, Several Larvs taken. One 

fhmi ash, by /• 0. Pn nMtf the Work* 
house. 
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Hepialns SjlTinns *.. 
CemraYinnla 
Ckru&a Fuscula ... 
Orgyia Antiqua 



Liihosia Complannla 
Htdrjbcia Micacka 
HeliophobTiB PopolariB ... 

LUPKRIM A TkSTACBA 

Agrotib SunusA ... . 

TRIPHilNA JaMTHINA 

T. Fimbria 
T. Orbona 

NOGTUA C-NIORUM 

N. Xanthographa 
Anthogslis Litnosa 

A. F18TACINA 

Bfunda Lichenxa 

Flusia ChxyBitiB 

F. Gamma 

Amphipyra Fpamidea .«• 
MA17IA Mauba 

Epionx Apiciaria 
SmiomoB Tiliaria 

B. Angolaria 

HlMSRA FXNNARIA 

Halia Wayaria 

Hibemia Frogemmaria ••• 

Oheimatobia Brumata ... 

EUPITHKOIA SSCIANGULATA 

Ypsipetes Elntata 

Fhibalaptirtx Foltoraxmaia 
Sootosia Dnbitata 

S. Oebtata 

Fpralis Farinalis 
Grambus Gbniculeub 



Orwige Stoift, Taken near the College^ Aug. 
26, H. M. H. 

Fuss Moth. LaiT89 taken at Manton Copse, 
Angost 22, C.E, P,, and H. M. H. 

Kitten. Larva taken near the College Bath- 
ing Flaoe, Ang 23, W. W. D. 

Va^pourer. Oct. 8, W.WJD. ; said to have been 
taken at the end of Angnat bj 
F. J. H. X 

August 28, — Fasksn. 

September 7, 0. M. B. 

September 2, E. H. W. 

Angost 18, W. W. i>., PlentiM at Light. 

October 2, 0. E. P., at Light. 

Angost 20, A. M. ; Angost 26, — Ch/urckOL 

Angost 26, — CJvwrchiU. 

September 16, /• C. P. 

September 7, CM. B.} September 12, T. T. 

September 4, /. /. P. 

September 9, 0. M. B, 

October 3, 0. E. P. 

September 16, /. B. Oakeiey, 

Angost 24, C.B.P. 

A specimen in fine oondition, Nov 17, 0. If. R 

September 6, A, M, 

Angost 28, W, W. D. 

September 8, W. W, D. 

September 9, P. P. B. 

Angost 23, A. C. E. 

November 1, H. B. 

Aogost 31. 

December 6, P. P. M, 

November 28^ A, M, 

Angost 23, P. J. H, J. 

Angost 22, 0. E. P., A. 0. JET., and JT. If. JET. 

Ft«ehote,Sept7: alsoat Light, &ep.S^W.WJ). 

Aogost 18, W. W. D. 

Angnst 27, C. E. P. 

Befoie September 6, W. W. J). 

Clatfordi Angost 22, JET. Jf. H. 
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BOTANICAL NOTIOBS. 



The following liat^ though not BO long as nsnal, preBenta Beveral intereet* 
iDg features — ^the number oi new localities and new species is mniBnally great* 
The reaaon of this is, that the cold, damp spring retarded vegetation, and con- 
seqnentlj, on our return to Marlborough after the holidays, plants were not so 
fior advanced as is usually the case. During August a great deal of work was 
done^ but with September came a cold, damp period, which pat a stop to 
botanizing. In October the weather was finer, but most plants were entirely 
destroyed, and but little could be done. In consequence of the ** Calendar,** 
pabUahfid in this Beport, these Botanical notices have been curtailed as much 
as possible^ and only such observations are recorded as seemed necessary for 
adding to oar previous knowledge of the Flora of Marlborough, all &ots in oon« 
firmation of previous observations have been suppressed. Under these ciroum* 
Btanoesy the present list must be considered very encouraging, and exhibits a 
OQosiderBble step made in the right direction. 

A.O.A. • A.O.Alniack. 

H. B. A. .^•.., H. B. Armstrong. 

r. B..... »«.... F. Blaokbazn. 

F.F.B. F.F.Baok. 

A. D. A« Dolben. 

W. W« D...«..«.M*M • W« W» Paymaxu 

A* H« •••..•....•• •• A« Herklots* 

A.P. H. A.P. Hookin. 

H. M. H. • •••,• H. M. Hilton* 

B*B.P.H** B. B. P* Hilton. 

H*A*J. H. A* Johnston* 

F.J. H.J F. J. H* Jenkinaon. 

A.M. A^MBishalL 

T.E.H. «*»..«* T.B. Maclean. 

F.P.H. F.P.Mansfield. 

J* J. P. ••*.••••#••••••.*•••• Bev. J* J. Fnlleine. 

J« W. P. •••*.* ,••*•• J* W. Partington. 

G.F. B. a. F. Book. 

H.S, S. H. 8. Sankey. 

B. imT. - B.im Thorn. 

T. T , T. Tflleard. 

S. H. W* , E. H. Wayman. 
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Clmain» VUaXba 

Banimoiiliis heteropliylliiB 
R. acria •.. ,,• •., 

Fapayer BhceaB 

HeliaziUiemnm vnlgare ... 

Viola Bjlvatioa (b) 

V. tricolor 

Folygala Tnlgaris 

Saponaria offioinaliB 

Lycbnifl vesperfcina 

L. dinma ... ••• •.. 

Stellaaria graminea . . . 

Malva moflohata 

M. sylveBtris ... .•• 

If. rotfwn/di/i^olia 

Hy^pericwra qwidnmgulMm . . . 

H. perforatum 

IT. hwiMfiuwnh 

H« pnlohnun •■• »»• 

^Dsoiiliia HippooaBtannm ..« 
Qeranimn protense ... 

G. disfieotnm 

Q, OohmMfiMtm 



G. moUe 

G. Bobertiaimin ... 
Rhomwas Oat^orMous 
TJIez nanus 

Ononis (vroenaU 
0. cam^etsbria 
Anthyllis vulneraria 
Yioia hirsuta 
Agrimonia Enpatoria 

A. odorata 

Potentilla TormentiUa 
Fragariayesoa 



Trayellei^B Joy, near Oiofton, J. J. P. 

Water Crowfoot^ stOl in flower Aug. 28^ AJ?JS. 

Upright Crowfoot, flower Nov. 80, E. im. T. 

Bed Poppy, flower Nov. 17, E, im T. 

Bock Eoae, flower Sept. 9, A. H, 

Wood Violet, flower Oct. 24, J. W, P. 

Heartsease, flower Not. 80, E, im T. 

Milkwort, flower Sept. 24, A» P. H. 

Soapwort, full flower Sept. 11, T. T., F. £., 

A, D. 
White Campion, flower Oct. 21, T. E. Jf. 
Bed Campion, flower Deo. 6, 7. W. P. 
Lesser Stitchwort, full flower Sept. 11. 
Mnsk Mallow, in flower tOI abont Sept. 24. 
Common Mallow, fnll flower Not. 11, H. A, J, 
Dwarf Mallow, fnll flower Sept. 1, at Mildenhall. 
St. Peter's-wort, flower Sept. 1, at Mildenhall, 

E.mw. 

St. John's-wort, orer by beginning of Sept. 
Trailing ditto, flower September 11, at Clench, 

RtRtPtS* 
Upright ditto, in flower Sept. 11. 
Horse Chestnat, leafless Nov. 10. 
Crowfoot CrBiie*s-bil], nearly over by end of 

Angnst. 
Dove's-foot, in flower in September. 
Long-stalked Crane's-bill, oom-fiiddB near 

Ivy's Farm, A,CA. $ in flower Oct. 24^ 

J.Tr.P. 
Dove's-foot Crane's-bill, in flower dnring Ang. 
Herb Bobert, flower Not. 80, E, wn T, 
Bnokthom, in a Pit near Clench. 
Dwarf Fnrze, Clench, Sept. 24, PJPJf.; Nov. 

80, E. im T. 
Best Harrow, Forest Hill, Sept. 1, R.KPJS, 
Ditto, MndenhaJl, Ang. 22 j Avebniy, Ang. 28. 
Lady's Fingers, nearly over Ang. 18, T.EJ£. 
Haiiy Tare, Ang. 80. 
Agrimony, fhll flower Ang. 18, T.E.M. 
Martinson, Ang. 80; Clench, Sept. 11. 
Tormentil, in flower Ang. 81, H,R,A, 
Strawberry, flower Oct. 24, J,WJ*, 
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BobiiB ? 

(jemn uriwinTiTn ••• ••• 

Efhabiux AKGUsnroLnoi 

S. luTHutum ... ••• 

E. parc^lorum 

EL montajmnn ... ... 

Spergula oirvenns 

Bedttm TeUphMun 

PiiiipiiiellA Saxifraga ••• 

AngftlioB B^lTestiis • 

PiMtfiMica Sathra •.« ••• 
Herademn Spbondjlinm ... 
T6rQii8¥i^esta 

Chnropfaylliim tomnlniii ... 

Hedera Helix 

Taleriaoa officmalia 
Dipeacos sylveatiis 

Scabioaa Boociaa 

Enpatorimn cannabinnm ... 

Bellia perennis 

Pnlicaria dysenterica 
Bidens oemua 

C. Skoxtum 
Matricaria inodora 

ArtenUaia viJ^a/ris 



^Mmaeetumvulga/re 
Gnaphalinm nliginosniii 
Gf. Sylvaticvm 

Benecio JaoobiBa ... 



EkaqoatioiiB 



Dewbezry, first fimit Aug. 84, FJ.HJ, 
Blaokbeny, first fruit Aug. 80, BMJPJR, 
Avens, flower Oct. 24, J.TF.P. 
Bose-baj, between Sayemake House and Ghneat 

Bedwyn— fhll flower Aug. SO, /./.P. 
Great Willow-lierb, coming into flower Aug. 22. 
Small Willow-herb, Martinsell, flower Ang. SO. 
Broad Willow-herb, Martinsell, flower Ang. 80. 
Oom Spmrey — ^Avebmy, fnll flower Ang. 28. 
Oxpine, lane leading to HiUoott M£Q, Sept. 7, 

QreeMffelL 
Bnmet Saxifrage, No7. 80., S. tm T. 
Wild Angelica, in bud Oct. 24, J.W,P. 
Farsnep, fiill flower Aug. 22. 
Hogweed, flower Oct. 26, E, im T. ^ 0,F.B. 
Oom Parsley, nearly over Ang. 80, Mildenhall 

and Olench. 
Bongh Oheryil, flower Nor. 4^ T»EJ£. ^ HA, J. 
Ivy, first flower Sep. 26, Q.F.B. 
Valerian, still in flower, Ang. SO. 
Teasel, nearly over, Ang. 22. Babley Ang. 27, 

n.8S. 
Devil's-bit, white variety, Sep. 21, R.B.P.H. 
Hemp Agrimony, in flower Sept. 11. 
Daisy, still in flower Dec. 14. GUwse. 
Fleabane, coming into flower Ang. 22. 
Bnr Marigold, fnll flower, Sep. 1. 
Ox-eye, last flower observed Oct. 26. 
Com Marigold, Barton Farm, Oct. 25, E, im T. 
Com Chamomile, last flower observed Nov. 10, 

J,W.P. 
Mngwort, Pewsey-road, near Tan-coat lane; also 

on Forest-hill, by RM,P,H,, and at 

Mildenhall, by J7.H.Tr. 
Tansy, Tan-coat lane, frill flower Ang. 80. 
Cndweed, ftdl flower Sep. 21, W,W,D. 
Highland Cndweed, Clench, frdl flower Sep. 11. 

W.WJ). 
Bagwort, going off abont the middle of Ang. | 

flower as late as Nov. 11, T,EJ£. 8f 

H.A.J. 
Marsh Bagwort^ flower as late as Nov. 4., T^EJi, 
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Berratnla tinotoria 
CoMxkMtf eriopKorus,, 

Apargia antitmnalis 
Tmgopogon minor 
LeoDtodon l^arazacam 

Sonchus oUraceu$ 
8. asper •., ,,« 
8, aroeniia .•• 

Crepis TifBiiB !•• 

Hieracium vulgatuTn. 

H,hord(il9 

Phttxuiq. orbiculajlb 
Oampaniila glomerata 
0. Trachslium 
CaUwna vulga/ria ••• 



FraadnoB Qzoelflior ... 
^Syringa yiilgariB ... 
Eiythnsa Oentanriiim 

Gentiaiia amaroUa 



Q.eamfipesMa 



.fl ••• 



SympbTtmn officinale 
Yerbaaoom Thapsus 

Linaria vnlgariB ... 



Scrophnlaria aquatica 
Melampymm pratense 
Pedicnlaris sylvatica 



Saw-wort^ fbll flower Aug. 22. 
Woolly-headed Thistle, Pewsey-road, near Tm- 

coat laae, ftill flower Ang. 24, /JJ>. 
Aatmnnal Hawkbit, nearly oyer Oct. 26. 
Goafc's-beard, Foreet-hill, Sep. 1. 
Dandelion, flower as late as Nov. 11, T. B. M. ^ 

HJLJ. 
Sow-thistle, Preshute, Sep. 8. 
Sow-thistle, as late as Nov. 11, AJ£. 
Com Sow-thistle, plentiftil on the ndHway 

banks, and at Avebmy. 
Smooth Hawk's-beard, flower as late as Oct. 26w 
Wood Hawkweed, Manton Copse. 
Shrubby Hawkweed, Martinsell, Ang. 20. TVS Jf. 
Ayebnry, nearly over Ang. 28. 
Clnstered Bell-flower, flower as late as Nor. 5. 
Kettled-leaved Bell-flower, Forest-hi]], Sep. 1. 
Ling, fUl flower Ang. 1% T^Jl., oooorB at 

Bow Down, !rJBJf.,MartinfleP,JB.Jg.P>K, 

and at Avebnzy. 
Ash, almost entirely leafless Nov. 10. 
Lilao, mostly leafless, Nov. 10. 
Centaury, generally over by Sep. 11, flower as 

late as Oct. 24, J. Tr.P. 
Felwort, in perfection during September ; over 

by Nov. 5 ; white varieties found by 

Q,F,R,, HJ£.H., and JULP^. 
Field Gentian, plentiful at Clench; Kari- 

borough Common, H'.ilJL— during 

September. 
Comfrey, in flower during September ; flower 

as late as Nov. ^ TJ!.M. and H,AJ. 
Mullein, flower as late as Oct. 21, Kim T.j a 

specimen 6^ feet high, Sept. 21, 

R.R.P.H. 
Yellow Toad-flax, fUl flower during August. A 

specimen, approaching the Mon- 
strosity, called Peloria, found on Forest 

Hill, Sept. 1, by B.B.P.H. 
Water Betony, flower as late as Nov. 27, GJP.iJ. 
Cow-whoat, in perfection during August. 
Bed Battle, flower as late as Sept. 24^ A.PJS. 
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TeraoioA obanuodiys ••. 

v. 80rpyll]fblift ••• ••• 

Henihft rotandlfolia 

XiycopMS eumpcBUo ••• 

Oalammthft Glinopodiiiiii ... 

Fkimena Tnlgaris 

Nepeto GHeohoma 

XiifluiUD i}iinyiif6iiz& ••• 

L. albimi ... •• ••• 
Stadiys ijlvatioa ... 



Verbmia qgicmaUs 

PrimnUb Tvlgaiis ... ••■ 

Lif$maehia NtummuUkna ... 

ATagallig arvenBis • 

Polygouiiiu ParsicanA ••• 

P. MINUS • 

Ulmnfl snberosa 

U. imwitfMia ... ••• 

Popnlns nigra ... ••• 

Habmukria viridU 

fipiBAirrHBs Autumn ALI8 ... 



AUimnvineale 
Cdtehiomn aatamnale 
JwwM effvtsiu 

J. C0NOL0MEKATU8 ... 

X lotnproearpiM 

X hupnmu 

AluBna Plantago ... 



Eye-bf^b^ plentiflil durmg Saptembof • 
Gennander Speedwell, flower Oct. 21| T.SM. 

and HJL.X 
Thyme-leayed Speedwell, flower Oct. 2^ AJPM. 
Boandileaved Min^ not long in flower, Aug. 

80. 
Gipey -wort, Mfldenhall, going off Ang. 28. 
wad BasO, going off Aug. 18, flower ae late 

as Oct. 28, F.P.P. 
Self-heal, over by Ang. 18, T. E, M. 
Gronnd Ivy, flower Oofc. 21, TJ!J£. and H.AJ. 
Bed Dead-nettle, flower Nov. 26, T. E. M. and 

H.AX 
White Dead-nettle, flower Nov. 11 (plentiful), 

T. E, M. and H. A. X 
Hedge Woundwort, in perfeotion during Ang. ; 

a monstrosity with a green lip found 

near the Workhouse, October 2^ by 

O.F.R. 
Vervain, Mfldenhall, full flower September 1, 

EJa[,W.i Bath Boad, Sept. 9, HJf.£r. 
Primrose, coming into flower Oct. 24 and 25, 

X W, P., Q. F. B., and E, im T. 
Moneywort, flower, MildenhaU, Sept. 1. 
Scarlet Pimpernel, flower Oct. 24, X W, P. 
Spotted Persicaria» in flower during October. 

Clench, flower Aug. 30, B, R. P. H, 
Common Elm, leafless by Nov. 11. 
Wyoh Ehn, about a week or 10 days later. 
Black Poplar, leafless Nov. 11. 
Frog Orchis, Babley, Sept. 21, W, W, D. 
Lady's Tresses, flelds between Wan's-Dyke and 

Clench, Sept. 10, W. W. D.; also at 

Sergeant Doole's, X X P. 
Crow Garlick, near Cadley, X X P. 
Meadow Saffron^ flower August 81, itfrs. BlaJce, 
Soft Bush, at Clench and MildenhaU, Aug. 80 

and Sept. 1. 

MildenhaU, Aug. 22. 
Jointed Bush, Mildenhall, Aug. 26. 
Toad Bush, Mildenhall, Aug. 26. 
Water Plautoini coming into flower Aug. 22. 
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Tbiolochin PALUsT&fi ... AROw-gnuEH, Kildeiiliall, in 2 plaoes, Ang. 25. 

Potamogeton erispus ' ... Frogf b Lettace, Clencli. 

SciRPUS LACUffruis Bnlraah, Mildenhall. 

Fhragmitefl oommiinis ... Ck)inmon Reed, fnll flower Sept. 1. 

ScUrocfdoa rigida Hard Meadow Grass, Forest Hill, S, B. A. 

Equisetum palustre ... Marsh Horse-tail, Mildenhall. 

Aihyrium FiUx-fcemiiia ... Lady-Fem, Wan's-Dyke at Clench, also the 

▼arietj rubrioauUs, A, C. A. 



OENHHOLOGIOAL NOTICES. 



Common Crossbill — Flock seen, J. W, Pomn^fon^ October 12. 
Field£ue«-(riirdnB pilaris), seen October Slst^ J, W, Parrvn^s^ioni Norember 

7th, J, B. Oakeley. 
Bedwing— (TnrdiiB iliaoos), seen October 22nd| J. W. PwnringUm and F, 

Beed Warbler^(Salicaria anmdinaoea), apparently gone September Uth, /• 

W.Pa/nvngton, 
iTingfighfly — (Aloedo ispida), seen Angost 19th, T. E, Maclean, September 1, Q, 

Lister, November 10, E. H, Ca/rr. 
Swallow — (Hinmdo mstica), seen October 19th, A, P. Hoehin, October 30, H. 

W, Hockin, October Slat, Rev. H. BeU. 
Martin— (Hinmdo nrbica), seen October SOth, Q, H, Damson, November 11, 

F, J. H, Jenkinson, November 12, A. Rerldots, 
Heron — (Ardea cinerea), one seen near Preshnte, November l,Q. H. Dawson ; 

two seen near Mildenhalli November 10th, E. 

H. Ca/rr, 
Woodcock — (Scdlopaz msticola), one seen in the Forest, November 3rd, — 

Cflassei one seen in Forest, December 4th, IT. 

D, Dowdmg, 
Snipe — (Scolopax gallinago), one seen near Mildenhall, September 10th, 

Jenhmson; one seen November 2nd, W. D, 

DowdM%g, 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL CALENDAE. 



The numbers before the species refer to Stainton's ** Manual." 
Hybernated spedmena are indicated by the letter H. 



SHOPALOOEBA. 
2. Ckneptezyz Hhamni ••• 

8. CoUas Ednsa 

6. Pieris Brassicee 

7. P. Bap8D 

8. P. Napi 

10. Anthocharis Cardamines 

11. Lenoophasia Sinapis ... 

12. Ai^ Oalathea 

IS. Lasioimnata .^Sgeria... 
1^ Ij. Megsra •.. .«• 
15. Hipparchia Semele 
16L H. Janira 

17. H. Tithontis 

18. H. Hyperanthns 

22. GnnQEnympha Pamphiliifl 
24 Apafcora Izis 

26. Cynthia Gardni 



1865 



H. by June 16. 



Jane 21. 



2a Ys 



kAtalanta 



27. y. lb ... ••• 

28. y. Antiopa ... 

29. y . PoIyohloroB 

aa y. i7itio» 

31. Grapta O.-albom 
82b Axgynnls Paphia 
33b A«Adippe 
84. A. Aglaia 
36. A Belene 

87. A. Bnphrosyne 

88. Kelitsa Oinzia 

89. H. Athalia Mt 
40« H. AxtemiB ... 



June 81. 
June 19. 



1866 

Marchei 
Sept. 2 j 



April 80. 
April 20. 
April 22. 
April 22. 
June 21. 

June 8. 
May 19. 

••• 

May 23. 

not by June 16. 

May 19. 

H.Mayl5'> 
June 18 j 

H. June 221 
Sept. 9 / 

H. ICazoh la 

H. April 29. 

H.byMapoh71 
Oct. 2 J 

Aprilia 



Junel. 
Mayia 



May 2a 



1867 
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1866. 



1808. 



1807. 



41. Nemeobiiu Loeina ... 


••• 


• •■ 


by June 8. 


42. Theola BetnlsD 


..• 


• •• 


... 


46. T. Qneroofl 


... 


.1. 


Aug. 28. 


46. T. Bnbi 


... 


**• 


June 18. 


47. ChiTBophaiinB Phl»aa 


•*. 


• •• 


Kay 16. 


61. FblyoxximatiiB AIbqb ... 


... 


... 


Hay 28. 


68. P. Arion 


... 


... 


... 


64. P. Corydon 


... 


... 


... 


66. P. Alexis 


... 


... 


Hay 28. 


68. P. Agestds 


... 


... 


Hay2& 


60. Thymele Alvwlna ... 


... 


... 


May 14. 


61. ThanaoBTageB 


... 


... 


Mayia 


64. PamphilA Linea 


... 


... 


... 


66. P. SylyanuB 


... 


... 


June 8. 


66. P. Comma 


... 


... 


... 


HETBBOOKRA. 








67. ProoriB Statioes 


... 


... 


Jane 2. 




... 


• *. 


... 


72. A. Fflipenduls 


... 


t.a 


Jane 13. 


78. Bmerinthiu OoeHatna 


... 


... 


June 10. 


74* D. Fopiui ••• .«• 


••• 


• •a 


June 8. 


76. B. Tflifld 


... 


... 


•«• 


76. Abherantia AtropoB ... 


... 


... 


laiTOinBepU 




... 


... 


larminSepi. 


86. Ohanroeampa Blpenor 


... 


... 


... 


86. U. FoFOSuiia ••• ••• 


... 


... 


JnneO. 


87. HaorogloeBa BteUataram 


••• 


••• 


H.Aiiril22. 


89. Sesia Bombylifiirmia ... 


»•• 


• ** 


.«• 


91. 8. Bembeoiformia ... 


... 


*•« 


•*. 


104. Hepialna Lnpoliniui ... 


.*• 


*•• 


Hay 26. 


106. H. HumiiH 


... 


• •• 


Jimel2. 


106. H. YeUeda 


..• 


• •• 


Jime9. 


107. H. SylYimis 


••• 


#•• 


A]ig.26L 


110. OossiiB Idgniperda 


... 




••t 


112. Oemra Foronla 


•«• 


.•• 


larva, Aug. 88. 


114. 0. Vinula 


•■• 


... 


larv%Aiig.22. 


118. NotodontaZiofBO ... 


... 


... 


... 


119. PteroBtoma Ptalpina 


.«• 


••• 


June 17. 


126. Lophopieryx Oamelina 


!•• 


... 


Hay 16. 


129. Diloba Oflsrnleooephala 


... 


• .• 


••• 


180. F^taeiaOaMiiiaa ... 


»»• 


■ If 


•If 
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1806. 



13& I^^gnn Bnoepfaala ... 
139. Dasyohira Pndibimda 
14L Oigyia Antiqua ... 
148. O. QonoBtagxna 
147. ForiheBia Anziflua ... 
14a IQtochristaMiniata 
158. Idthoeia Complaniila 
158. Gncphria BnbriooIHB 

164. Biitli0iiioiiia HnsBola 

165. Arcfeia Giga 

167. Hemeophila Flantaginia 
168w Phragmatobia Fnliginoea 
169. BpOofloma Menthrasti 
171. 8. Lnbrioepeda 

ITS. Diapbara Mendioa ... 
ITS. CaDimarpha JaoobeMB 
177. Lasiocampa Bnbi 

179. L. Qufinms 

18L Ftecilocaiiipa Popnli ... 
186. OdanertiB Potataria ... 
186. Gaatropaoiha Qaeroifolia 

190. Caiz Bpmula 

198. Drepana Faloataria ... 

194u D. Hamnla 

196. D. UngiuoiLla 

211. pymatophora FlaTioonuB 

212. G. BidenB 

213. BiyophilaPeirla 
817. AcTOnyota Psi 
220. A. Megaoephala 
222. A.AIni 

239. Lenoania ImpTira ... 

266. Hydrada Hioaoea ... 

26a Xjlqphaaia Bona ... 

259. X. lithozylea 

26L X. Polyodon 

269. Heliophobns Popalaris 

274. Lnperina Testaoea ••• 

281. Mameatra Braa8io» 

282. M. PenioariaD 



1866. 
June 18. 

Sepfc.7. 



June 25. 
Sept. 2. 
Aug. 18. 
May 30. 



1866. 
May 27. 

OofcoberS. 



Aug. 21. 
June 21. 



May 28. 
May 16. 
May 22. 
June 6. 
May 18. 



larva. May 5. 



May 19. 
May 21. 

May 24. 



1867. 



1867. 
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1866. 


283. Apamea Basilinea 


June 14. 


289. A. Oookft 


. 


297. Gmnxnena TriUnea 


June 8. 


803. Candrina Oabionlaris 


June 16. 


806. Agiotis Fata 


t •.• 


807* A. SnfltuM ••• .*• •*< 


Oct. 2. 


810. A« Segetnm 


. 


812. A. EzolamatioiuB 


May 26. 


828. Triphaana Janthisa 


Ang. 20. 


829. T. Fimbria 


Aug. 26. 


882. T. Orbona 


Sept. 16. 


888. T. Rncmnba 


April 20. 


886. N. Angnr 


. 


887. N. Fleota 


. 


888. N. O-nigraxn 


Sept 7. 


861. N. Xanthographa .. 


Sept 4. 


862. TraohfiaFixiiperda 


1 •*• 


864. Tmiooampa Gothioa 


1 .•• 


866; T. BnbriooBa .•• 


Hatch 


867. T. InatabiliB 


. 


869. T. Pqpideti 


• ... 


860. T. BtabiliB 


> ... 


868. T. Mnnda 


Mardh 


870. AnthooeliB Fistadna 


OotS. 




Sep. 9. 


872. A* Iiitura ••• ••• ..< 


1 *.« 


876. SoopeloBoma Satellitia 


1 «.. 




890. Ooamia Trapenna 


• ... 


898. 0. AfBnis 


• ..« 




. ••• 


408. Bpnnda Liohenea 


Sept. 16 


410. HiaeUa Ozyaoanthn 




. 


418. FUogophoraHeti<mlo8a 


June 17. 


418. Aplecta Nebnlosa 


. 


430. Hadena Oleracea 


. 


440. Calooampa Exoleta 


Not. 1866. 


444. Cnoollia yerbasd 


. 


461. 0. Umbratioaa 


Jane 26. 


472. AbroBtoIanrtiosB 


Jane 10. 



1867. 
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476b Fhiflia CnnyBitis 
47a p. IMnosD ... 

479. P. Iota. 

48L P. 



483. Gonopterft Libatrix ..« 

484. Amphipyra P^ramidea 

485. A. Tragoppgonia 

486. UaaaaTyjpoBk 

487. ILMama 

40a CatocalaKnpfca 

406. EncUdia Hi 

488. E. Glyphioa 

407. Pfajtometra iBnea ... 
488. OunpteiTX Sambaooaia 
500. Bpiane Apioiana 

SOB. BomiaOiatfl^gata ... 
604 Angerona Fhmaria ... 
506. Metvooampa Margaritata 
607. Barymeiie Dolobraria 
509. Setenia niimaria 

612. Odontopera Bidentata 

613. CrocaBia Elingnaria ... 

616. EnnoiiioB Tfliaria 

617. E. Eroaaria 

618. E. Angnlaria 

619« Hiinera Peimaria ••• 
62a rUgalia Filoearia ... 
524. Amphidaiiifl Prodroznaria 
625. A. Beinlana ... 

588. Hemarophila AbrnptBria 
629. Qedra Lksfaenaria ... 
680. Boarmia Bepaodata ... 
581. B. Bhomboidaria ... 
587« T^hroaia Orepoflonlaria 
668. lodia Laotearia 
665. Hemitliea Thymiaria 
667. Epl^ra Panctazia ... 
688. Aathezia Lateata ... 

564b A. Candidate 

671« Aoidalia Bontolata ... 



1886. 

Aug. 84. 



jTme7. 

H. April la 1 
8ept 80.J 

Sep. 6. 

■•• 

June 28. 

Aug. 28. 

May 19. 

May 28. 

Sep. 8. 
May 2a 



June 10. 
June 6. 

Sept. 9. 

Aug. 23. 
Not.I. 



May 16. 

..• 
May 25. 

June 6. 

May 23. 



1867. 
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672. A* Bisetata ... 


••• 


••* 


579. A.yixgnlaria 


••• 


... 


686. A. Immntafca 


•*• 


... 


691. A. Avenata 


••• 


... 


695. Bradyepetes Amaiaria 


... 


... 


696. Oabera PoBaria 


... 


Kay 28. 


698. 0. Exanthemata 


... 


May 80. 


699. Gorjcia Fonotata ... 


... 


•■• 


600. O.Taminata 


••• 


••• 


006. HaliaWavaria 


*•• 


Aug. 81. 


607. Strenia Clathrata ... 


... 


May 19. 


60& Losogramina F^traria 


..* 


May 19. 


609. Nmneria Pnlveraria ... 


... 


••• 




••« 


May 29. 


614. F. Finiaria 


... 


... 


617. MinoaEnphorbiata ... 


.». 


Jose 4. 


622. Abraxas GrosBiilariata 


«•• 


••• 


628. A. XJlmata 


... 


••• 


625. LigdiaAdiiBtata 


... 


Jime2. 


626. LamaBpilis Harginata 


... 


May 28. 


628. Hibemia Bnpioapraiia 


... 


Mazt>h4. 


629. H. Lenoophearia 


... 


..• 


680. H. Anrantiaria 


••. 


... 



681. H. Progemmaria ^^^7} 

682. H. Defoliaria 

688. Aniflopteryz ^soolaria ... Marohl8. 

684. Cheimatobia Bromata ... Nor. 28. 

644. Laorentia OliTaria 

645. L. Miaria ... May S8. 

646. Bmmeleda Afflnitata 

647. E. AlchemiUata Jxme 21. 

648. E^ Albnlata ,. 

668. E.Blaiidiata , May 29. 

668. Eapitheda Oentanreata ... March 19. 

67a E. Ynlgata May 26. 

692. E. Beotangolata Aug. 28. 

706. Ypsipetes Elntata Aug. 22. 

708. Melanthia Ooellata June 2. 

710. Melanippe Hastata June 8. 

712. M. Prooellata 
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1866 


Tia M. Unaiignlata 


... 


May 27. 


714.K.Bmita 


•%• 


... 


n&lLBiriTiata 


•M 


April 26. 




... 


May 2a 


718. K. Fhicfciuita 


• •* 


April 26. 


721. AntadeaBadiata ... 


..• 


... 


722. A. Derirata ... 


... 


April 27. 


725. Cksemia Propngnata 


.« 


May 22. 


726. C. Fbrrngaria 


• •• 


May 2. 


727. C. Unidentaria 


... 


... 


729. Camptograinma Bilineata 


.*• 


June 6. 


73& Fhibal^teiTx Polygrammata 


Sep. 7. 


737. SootonaDnbitata ... 


... 


Ang.ia 


74a 8. Certeta 


.*• 


Aug. 27. 


748.Gidaria]liata 


.*• 


... 


745. CCorylata 


... 


June 2. 


747. C. Biueata 


... 


June 7. 


748. C. TTmnaTiafai 


... 


.*• 


751. a Fnmata 


... 


... 


754. a FnlTata 


... 


••* 


761. BnboHa Plnmbaria ... 


... 


June 21. 


768. B. Lmeolate 


... 


... 


765.Aiiaiti8F]agiaria ... 


... 


... 


709. Odesia Ghnrophynata 


... 


June 7. 


771. HTpena IVoboMddalis 


1*. 


... 


779. HennimaBarMiB ... 


*.• 


... 




... 


... 


785. rjrOSa IMnalis ... 


• a. 


before Sep. 5. 


787. Alcona Prngninalia ... 


... 


... 


790. PTTSiiitaPiiiiioealia... 


..« 


«•• 


791. P. Pnrpiizalis ... 


... 


Hay 22. 


782. P.Ortrinalis 


... 


H87 22. 


794. Herbnla Oeepitalis ... 


... 


m^s. 


798. Bnnyohia AngnTnaJin... 


... 


May 


808. CttfcaoljBta Lenmaiia ... 


... 


... 


809. BotjB PandaliB 


... 


..• 


812. B. Yertioalis 


... 


• *. 


814. B. Fofloalis 


• *. 


Junes. 


817. B. Urtioata 


• f. 


May 81. 


821. PSonea FotfioaliB ... 


• *• 


June 2. 


828.8oopii]aLiiteaI]B ... 


... 


... 



1867. 
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1866. 1867. 

8S9. S. OlivaliB June 10 

834. Nola onoiillafcella 

887. SimaetliiB Fftbrioiana ... May 22 

846. Endoroa GratsDgella 

857. Aphomia Golonella ••• ... ..« 

869. Aohroia Grisella ... 

899. Grambns PratoUas May 28 

904 G. FAsonellnB 

906. G. HortaellnB 

910. G. Genionlens • ... Aug. 22 

912. G. BelaoelluB 

918. G. TristelliiB 

918. G.PerleUns 



BOTANICAL OALENDAE. 



The object of pabliBhing this calendar is to secure the dates of flowering 
of aU plants in our neighbourhood : from not haying a list ready at hand, many 
plants haye not been recorded, and it is hoped, therefore, that this defect will 
be remedied in fntnre. The list itself, also, is interesting^ shovring, as it does, 
how extraordinarily some plants yary in the time of flowering, whilst othera 
arejustthereyerse. It most be remembered that 1866 was a yery remarkable 
year : plants were in flower then earlier than usual, and most had done 
flowering by Angnst. In 1866 the spring was peooUarly nn&yoQraible : ocrn- 
seqnently yegetation was retarded, and many disooyeries were made in 
Angost. September proyed a yery wet month, and bnt little was done after 
that date. 

The nmnbers before the names of the diflbrent species indicate the dis- 
tricts in which they haye been fouid. These districts are bonndedbyhi^ 
roads, and are as follows : — 

i., between the Bath and Salisbury Beads. 
iL, „ Salisbury and Hungerford Beads, 

iii., „ Hungerford and Kew Swindon Boads. 

iy., „ New Swindon and Bath Boads. 

In this way an approximation towards a knowledge of the geogra^'Mcal distribu- 
tion of the plants is obtained, but much has yet to be determined geologically, 
ere we can obtain any useftil results in this respect. 
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In dnwing up the list^ great care haa been taken to record the tunes when 
the plants were eqpally adTanoed in each year, and also to obsenre, as fiar as 
pcoible, the whm plants. Marlboroiigh itself is in a yeiy cold spot, and plants 
at Silbiuy, Sayeraaike, and other places, a very few miles off, are generally far 
sure ibrward than at Harlborongh itself. As regards the leafing of trees, so 
many dbservationa have been recorded, that a very fair idea may be obtained 
of their progress in each year. 

A blank column has been left fi>r observations in 1867 : this can be filled 
up by eadi person for himself. English names can, in all cases, be obtained 
fiorn back nnmbers of the Beport ; the length of the present list preduding 
tbe possibility of adding them here. 

The dates given in the following Calendar, unless mentioned to the 
oontraiy, are those of the first flowering of the Plants. " By" is added when 
the phut appears to have been in flower a day or two before being obsenred. 
An asterisk (*) indicates that the specimen observed was a cnltiyated one. 



L n. m. IT. 



12 8 4 



8 4 



18 8 4 



4 
8 4 



2 8 4 
2 8 4 
2 8 4 



BAKUKCTJIiAGELfi. 
Clematis— 

vitalba 

Thalictrom-* 

flavTun •••••••#•••• 

Anemone— 

nemorosa ••• 

* apennina 

Adonia-* 

* aatnmnalis •••..• 
MyosuniS" 

Bannncnlns^ 

Dronettii •••••ttt* 
heterophylliis ... 

peltatns • 

onromatns •••*•..•■ 
hederacens •••... 
sceleratos... 

* granunens 

Flammnla*. 

Ficaria 

anricomns 



1865. 



1866. 



1867. 



June 19. 

April 6 
April U. 

Hay 17. 



March 18 
April L 



by May 6. 



byMay26. byApril24. 
April 16. April 18t 
by May 18. before May 1. 



April 27. 
Jimel2 
March 6. 
April SO. 
May 8. 



May 12. 
May 9. 
Feb. 10. 
April 16. 
May 9. 



t Full flower March 25y at Lookeridge. 
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L ii. iiL iy. 




1865. 


1866. 18 


12 8 4 


repeiiB 


Mays. 


Marchl7\ 
Mays, j 


12 8 4 


bnlboRTiH 


April 24. 

May 17. 
by May 25. 


April 17. 


2 


liiiyii(fiig »,§•■•,.« 


12 8 4 


arvensis 


May 28. 


1 2 


parviflonui 




Calthft- 






18 8 4 


paloBtrifl 

Trolliii*— 


April 18. 


Maroh21. 




* enropadns 




May 22. 




iBFftnt.yiiiy — 








• hyemalia 


by ITeb. 9. 


going off Feb 10 




Hellebonu— 






12 8 4 


viridis 




fhll flower April 18. 
March 24. 


1 


fostidnB 






Aqjaole^ar— 






1 2 


vnlgaiis 

BEBBEBIDAOILS. 


byJonell. 


• by May 12. 


1 


vnlgaxis 





bud May 18. 




* fasGioiiIanfl 




March 18. 




PAPAVESACilffl. 








Fapayer— 






1 


Argomone • 


May 28. 


by June 18. 


12 8 4 


Khcras 


June 8. 


May 80. 


12 8 4 


dnbiun 


liy May 25. 
May 25. 


May 27. 

June 14. 


1 8 


Leooqn 






June 10. 






MeoonopBiB— 








*• oambrioa 




May 7. 




Chelidomnm— 






12 8 4 


maJTiB 


April 26. 


Mayl. 




FUMABIAOILa:. 




Corydalis— 


- 






• Bolida 


rbnd^ Aoril H VomIi 9Q 




Fomariar— 


1 VMIM.1 flMm F" •w.»»»-.i.. ^i^-m. 




12 8 4 


offioixialis .,..„,., 


April 20. 


April 26. 




Dielytra— 




• Bpeotabilis 


nearly out 1 
April 19 J 


April 26. 
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L 11. m, ir. 



1865. 



1 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 8 4 

1 

1 2 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

1 

12 3 4 

12 8 4 



1 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



12 3 4 



CRUCIFEBuE. 
GheiFanthiis — 
• Cheiri 



Nastnrtium — 
officinale . 

Bariiarea — 
ynlgaiiB . 

ArabiB — 



sylratica .. 

hirsata 

pratonsis ., 
SiBTmbrium — 
officinale .. 

thalianmn 

Alliario — 

officinalis .. 
Braasioa — 

campestris 

Napos 

Lanaria — 

* biennis .. 
Sinapis — 

nigra 

arvensis .. 

alba , 

Alyesum — 

^sazatile .. 
Draba— 

*alzoidos .. 



1866. 



Feb. 10. ) 
April 10. j 



1867, 



by Jmie 3. Jane 6. 
i^ril SO. A'ay 18. 
flowerftseed) 



Umuta "7^r^} April IJ. 

Cardamine — 



April 8. 
April 20. 



flow & seed > 
Hay 5. j 
by Feb. 10. 

April 22. 



May 4. Jane 10^ 

Cow & seed) i^ •, iq 
May 2. | ApnllS. 

bad April 26. April 28« 
Am-il20. Fob. 17. 



April 26. 
by Jane 5. 



April 13. 

••• •• 
April 26. 



Apiil26. by May 2. 



March 17. 

flow & seed ) 
MarohlO) 



April 6. 

yema April 6. 

Annoracia — 

*nisticana by May 11. • 

Lcpiiliom — 

campestre J^i*.*** } '"^ ^P^ ^ 
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i. ii. iii. iv. 18G5. 1866. 1867. 

Capsclla — 
12 8 4 Bnrsa-pastoris ... before Ap. 18. April 16. 

Sencbiera — 
12 3 4 coronopns.... 

Isatia — 

•tinctoria May 18. May 7. 

Baphanus — 
1 RaphauLstmm — June 27. May 20. 

RESEDACE.®. 
Roseda — 

1 2 Intea May 22. June 9. 

1 Lntcola June 10. 

CISTACE^. 
Holianthemnm — 

▼olgaro May 19. May 22. 

VIOLACEiE. 
Viola— 

odorata March 23. ""l^H} 

^^ ""s:?nr3o}^-^23 

sylvatica by April 20 

(a) Beichenbachina ... April 11 

(b) Biviniana ... April 11 

canina before May 25 by Juno 4 

tricolor ... May 25 

(a) arvonsla April 5 April 17 

POLYGALACE^. 
Polygala — 

vulgaris April 29 May 7 

CARYOPHYLLACBuE. 
Dianthns — 

•barbatns May 31 

^ceesiua ... June 9 

Soponaria — 

2 8 officinalis ... full fl Sep 11 

Cucubalus — 

*baociferus June 27 

6ilene — 
12 8 4 inflata Juno 3 June 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 



12 8 4 



12 3 4 
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L I], 111. IT. 



1866. 



1866. 



1867. 



2 3 

2 8 4 
2 3 4 



1 

1 
1 
1 

1 8 

1 

2 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

1 



12 3 4 
12 3 4 



12 3 4 
12 3 4 



2 
1 3 



Lyclmia — 

Flos-oncnli May 23 by June 7 

Tespertina May 13 May 28 

diorna April 16 May 8 

Githago Jane 7 

Sagina — 

procambenB by May 31 ... 

apetala 

nodofla 

Arenaria — 

trinervis May 8 April SO 

serpyllifolia Seed June 3 May 26 

Stellaiia — 

media Maroh 18 Feb. 18 

Holostea April 24 April 12 

graminea May 23 full fl. Jane 23 

aliginosa ... aboat May 16 

MoDnchia— 

erecta ••■..« ... ... 

Cerastiain — 

glomeratom ... April 26 April 16 

trrnale May 7 May 21 

semideoandrnm . 

*anrense April 29 May 16 

MALVAOBiB. 
Malva — 

mosohata Jane 21 

sylvestriB May 28 Jane 19 

«>tnndifolia ^^"^ } ... 

TILIACILaS. 
Tilia— 

* parvifoliat leaf April 29. May 19 

fl. Jane 26 not by Joly 8 

leafless No7.6 KoY. 2 

HYPEBIOAGE^. 

Hypencom— 

* calyoinam ... ... 

*AndroBSBmam . ... by Jane 25 

qoadrangolam ... ... not by Jaly 1 

(t) Leaf April 29, 1864. 
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Google 
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X. 


ii. 


iii. 


iT. 




1865. 


186C. 


1 


2 


8 


4 


perforatum 


Jano 25 


not by July 1. 




2 






dnbium 


«.. 


••• 


1 


2 


8 




hnmifasam 


..* 


not by July 1. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


hiraatam 


Jano 19 


not by July 1. 


1 


2 


8 




pnlohmm 

ACEBACKi^. 
Acer— 


••■ 


Juno 21 


1 


2 


8 


4 


campestre {..... 


leaf Ap. 21 
fl. „ 24 
leafless ... 


April 27 
May6 



1867. 



*Pscudo-platanu8 loaf A p. 17 April 14 to May 5 
fl. Ap.22 April 27 

K«flestKuT. 6 

JEaculuB — 

*Hippocastannin § leaf Ap. 22 April 25 

fl.Ap.25 May 5 

lcafleuKor.4 Not. 10 
GEBANIAGEiE. 
Geranium — 

1 PhsBum May 8 May 12 

*8ylvaticnm ... by May 18 by May 31 

12 3 4 pratense May 25 June 13 

• sang^meum ... May 25 June 9 

pnsUlnm 

disscctum May 17 May 29 

oolumbinnm June 15 

rotundifoliom ... April '29 May 12 

moUe April 28 April 28 

Incidnm April 27 May 2 

robertianum ... April ^7 April 30 

Erodium — 
1 ' oicutarium ... 

LIKACEiB. 
Linnm— 
12 3 4 catharticnm May 25 fhllfl.JunelG. 

(J)FlowerMay 1,1864. 
(§) Leaf April 28, 1804. 







8 






2 


8 


4 






8 














2 


8 


4 






8 


4 




2 


8 


4 
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i ii iii ir. 18C5. 1866. 1867. 

OXALIDACiLE. 
Oxalis— 
1 2 Aoetoeella April 17 fallfl.Ap.33 

CBLASTEACB^. 
£iionymn8<— 

12 3 4 earoposaa leaf Ap. 10 April 25 

fl. May 16 May 29 
leafless ... 









Staphylea— 

*pinnata 


leaf ... 
fl. 
leafless ... 


May 8 








BHAMNAGE^. 












Sbamnofl — 






1 s 


3 


4 


oatiiarticoa 

LEQUMINOS^. 
Ulex— 


leaf Ap. 23 
fl. May 28 
leafless ... 


April 25 
Juno 6 


1 2 


3 


4 




Aprils. 


In fl. Feb. 26. 


1 


nanns •••>.. 


In fl. Sept. 24. 




Genista— 


1 










bud June 13. 


1 






anglica 

Sarotbanmoa — 


by May 22. 





1 






sooparioa ...• 


May 17. 


full fl. May 6. 




Ononis— 


1 2 


3 


4 


airensis 




June 13. 


1 
1 


3 
3 


4 

4 


oampestria 

Medicago— 

Batira 


Jnne26. 
by April 28. 




1 2 


Inpnlina 

Melilotos— 


Mayl. 




3 




officinalis ......... 








Trifolinm— 




1 2 


3 


4 


pratense 


' April 28. 

May 13. 

by Jane 15. 
by May 25. 


April 30. 


1 


3 

8 
3 


4 ' 
4 




1 2 


rebens 


May 23. 
by May 23. 


1 
1 2 


* fragiferun 

procmnbens 

minns 
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i. ii. m. iv. 



12 8 4 
2 

1 3 4 



3 

3 4 



1 8 

12 3 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



1 2 
1 
12 3 

1 8 

12 3 



3 4 



12 3 4 



12 8 4 



* inoamatam 

Lotus — 

comicalatiis 

major 

Anthyllis — 

valneraria 

Astragalus — 

• hypoglottis 

Vicia — 

hirsnta 

totrasperma 

sylvatica 

Cracca 

sepiam 

8atiya(angastifolia) 

Lathyrus — 

praiensis 

sylyestris 

macrorrhizos .*. 
HippocrepiE — 

oomosa 

Onobiychis — 

sativa 

•Labumam 

ROSAGEiB. 

PranuB — 

oommniiis 

(a) spinosa ....'•• 

(b) iosititia • 

Ayiam ...••• 



1866. 1866. 

May 8. May 23. 

May 10. May 28. 

by Jane 3. May 21. 

fl. and seed | 

Juno 3. ) 

fl. and seed ) t^- on 
June?. JMay29. 

June 7. by June 23. 

June 12. June 19. 

April 19. April 27. 

fl. and seed") „ o^ 
June 7. I May 26. 

May 31. June 11. 

April 24. April 24. 

May 13. May 29. 

May 19. May 28. 



leaf 

fl. Ap. 16. April a 
leafless ...... ...... 

leaf ... ..... March 80. 

fl.Ap,';21. Maroli28. 
leafless ...... 

teafAp.23. April 17. 
fl. Ap. 16. April 18. 
leafless 



1867. 
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L IL m. IT. 

1 2 8 



12 8 4 

1 8 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 
1 

1 2 8 

12 3 4 



12 3 4 

1 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

1 

1 

12 3 4 



1 2 J 4 
1 2 3 



12 3 4 



GeiasnB 

•Padia 

* Laaro-oerasns . 
Spiraea — 

Ulmaria 

Filipendola .... 
SaDgnisorba — 

ofBoiiialiB 

Poteriom — 

Sangaisorba .. 
Agrimonia — 

Enpatoria 

odorata 

Alchemilla — 

vulgaris 

arvensis 

Sibbaldia— 

^procnmbens 
Fotentnia— 

aaiserina , 

reptanB 

Tormentilla... 

firaganastmixi 
Fragaria — 

Yesca 

elatior 

Bubus — 

Idsens 

cassias 

— ? 

Geam — 

nrbannm 

rivale 

Bosa — 

micrantha . . . 

r*nniT l!* ....•••!■ 



1865. 1866. 

leaf 

flower ...... 

leafless 

leaf 

fl. byAp.29 

leafless 

April 27. full fl. May IC. 

June 14. nofcbyJnlyl. 
JimelS. 

May 13. May 18. 

April 30. May 3. 

by June 7. 

May 3. May 5. 

by Ap. 20. March 17. 

April 22. May 16. 

May 12. May 21. 

May 24. 

April 29. May 9. 

April 7. Feb. 17. 

fl. April 21. April 25. 

fruit June 7. June 23. 

April 30. 

May 25. June 4. 

May 21. June 1. 

June II. June 6. 

April 25. by May 4, 
April 25. April 1. 

Juno 11. by Juno 23. 

May 22. Juno 9. 



1867. 
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1. 11. ui. 
12 3 

12 3 



2 

12 3 
1 3 

1 3 

1 2 



12 3 4 



IV. 

4 arvousis 

CratsogoB — 
4 Oxjacantha f 



Pyrns — 
Mai as . 



ancnpana 
Aria 



^Japonica 

apple 

apricot 

almond 

peach 

pear 

plum 

LYTHRACE-ffi. 
Pcplifl — 

Portola 

ONAGRACE^. 
Epilobiam — 

angnstifolium ... 

hirsutam 

parriflomm 

montanum 

Circaja— 

lutctiana 

HALORAGACKffi. 
Myriophyllum — 

Bpicatum 

PORTULACE^. 
Montia — 

fontaua 

CUCURBITACE^. 
Bryonia— 

dioica 

PARONYCHIACE^. 
Sporgula — 



1865. 
May 2i. 

loaf Ap. 10 
fl.May.7 
leafless ... 

April 25. 

May 6. 

Cfnll leaf 
I May 13. 

April 8. 

bud Ap. 9. 

by April 10. 



April 9. 



June 5. 



1866. 
bud June II. 

March 11-19 
May 11-31. 



1867. 



May 9. 
May 20. 



Fob. 10. 
April 27. 
March 31. 
May 10. 
March 21. 
Ap. 20-26. 
April 1. 



full fl. \ 
Aug. 30. j 

by Aug. 22. 

in fl. Aug. 30. 

Juno 13. 



about Juno 26 



seed May 23. 



June 1. 



sis bud May 25. 

tP^owcrMay 15, 186L 



fl. and Bood ) 
May 15. / 
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1 2 

1 



i n. UL 17. 

Soleranihiifl — 

1 annniiB 

flit A SR JTTj a f ng M , 

Sednm— 

• Hhodiola 

I S Telephinm 

8 albom 

acre 

Tcflexoxn •• 

SomperviYiim— 

1 3 teotonizn 

GBOSSULABIAOKffi. 
Bibes— 

* GroBBiiIaria 

1 nigmm ,,.,.«,.,.,, 
12 8 4 mbmin 

* Bangninea. 

• anrenm 

SAXIFBAGAGRffi. 
SazifTagar— 

^unbrosa . • . • • • I . I 

*Qeiim 

•hirsnta 

*)BpaUiii]ata 

12 8 4 tridaotyHtes 

12 8 4 granulata 

FhiladDlphiiB — 

^^iooronariiis 

ChiyBospleoiiim — 
1 qppoBitifoHiim ... 

UHBELLIFEH^. 
Hydroootyle — 

1 vnlgarifl 

Banicnla— 

12 8 4 enrqpna 

HeloBoiadiiim— 

1 8 nodiflomin 

^Bgopodnmi— 
1 8 Podagraria ...... 



1865. 1866. 1867. 
May 15. 

April 27. May 7. 



June 10. ftOl fl. June 20 



fiiUleafAp.8.fl April 1. 



April 18. April 9-14. 
April 15. April 1-& 



May 8. 
May 7. 



April 25. 
April 20. 
April 80. 



April 12. 
May 8. 



May 8a June 8. 



May 8. 



May 7. 



by May 24. June 1. 
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i. iu iii. iV. 1866. 1866. 1867. 

18 8 4 fleznoenim May 12. Hay 22. 

Fimpinella — 

12 8 4 Sazifraga April 23. bud Feb. 21. 

1 8 angnfitifoliiim ... 

Buplenmm— 



•fi^«t«- {Tjrr* 



CEnanihe — 

1 3 crooata... June 6. 

1 flayiatiliB 

^thiua — 
12 8 4 CTiiapiam Haj 19. 

•athamantioum . [ ""^^^^^ 



Angeli< 
12 8 4 sylTeatris 

Arobangelioa — 

^officinalis ....•• 

Faatinaoa— 
12 8 4 BatiTa Jane 27. follbadMaylS 

Heraolenm— 
12 8 4 Sphondjlixun — May 8. June 4. 

DancnB — 
12 8 4 Carota Jnne 12. May 26. 

Torilifl— 

12 8 4 Anthijaciu bnd Jnne 12. June 4. 

1 8 infeeta 

Soandiz — 
12 8 4 Pecten.Yeneris April 26. May 9. 

Anthriflooa — 
12 8 4 Bylrestria April 21* April 18. 

GnsBTophylliiinr** 

12 8 4 temnlnm May 26. bad Jnne 11. 

Myrrhift-^ 

*odorata ...,.» 

Goninm — 
1 macolatma .,* 
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L n. in. IT. 

12 3 4 

12 8 4 

12 3 4 



1865. 



1866. 



1867. 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 8 



12 3 4 



12 8 4 

1 2 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 8 4 

12 3 4 



ABALIACILaS. 
Adoxa — 

Moschatellina . 
Hedera — 

Helix 

CORKACEiE. 
CknmiiB — 

Bangniaea 



April 1. Maich 30. 

September 19 Sept. 26. 



leaf April 21 , 

fl. Jnne 4. Hay 21. 
leafless ... , 



CAPRIFOLIACKa:, 
Sambiioiis — 

"««* i to April 28. M^^ll- 

fl.May8« June 2. 

leafless ... 

Virbnmmn — 

Lantana(t) leaf ... April 16. 

fl. April 29. Hay 5. 



opaliia 



leaf 



.. April 30. 
leafless ... 



April 5. 



^Laomstinns . 
Xxinioera— 

*Caprifoliiun .. 

Periclymennm.. 
Sympfaoricarpos — 

*racemoens ..... 
BIJBIAGKffi. 
Bherardia — 

anreusis 

Aspemla — 

cynanohica .... 

odorata 

Galimm — 

cmciatam.. 

Aparine 

HoUago 

(t) Flower Hay 4, 1864. 



Hay 11. 
June 12. 

June 5. 



April 80. 



Feb. 10, 

Hay 20. 
June 6. 

by June 28. 
Hay 4. 



by June 8. June 23. 

Hay 3. Hay 7. 

April 24. April 27. 

Hay 3. Hay 10. 

June 14. June 15. 
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ii. iii. iv. 
2 8 4 
2 8 4 



1665. 



1866. 



1867. 



2 8 4 

2 8 4 



2 8 4 

2 8 4 

2 8 4 

2 8 4 



12 8 

12 8 4 

12 3 4 

12 8 4 



12 8 4 



vemm 

sazatile..,.. 

palnstre 

Babia — 

* peregrina 

YALEEIANACEiB. 
Ceniranthus — 

• ruber 

Yaleriaaa — 

ojOioinalis , 

dioica 

Yalerianella — 

olitoria 

dentata 

DIPSACACEiB. 
DipBaons — 

Bjlyestris 

Knaatia — 

arvoDfiiB •••. 

Scabiosa — 

suocisa ...•.« 

Colnmbaria 

COMPOSITES. 
Enpatorinm — 

oannabinnm 

Petasites — 

vnlgaris 

Tnssilago^ 

farfara 

Bellifl— 

perennis 

SoUdago— 

Virgaiirea 

Inula — 

*Hel6Diiim ...... 

Pnlioaria — 

dysentorioa 

Bidena— 

oemna 



May 23. June 7. 



Jnne7. 
May 10. 

April 25. 



May 23. 

Jane 21. 
May 3. 

April 27. 
June 21. 



June 7. 



Jane 8. 



June 7. 



{nearly out 
June 27. 



April 10. March 9. 

April 1. Feb. 23. 

March 81. Feb. 18. 

by Aug. 22. 

...... full fl. Sep. 1. 
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Google 



Achillea— 

^Ptarmioa 

^^tomentosft 

12 8 4 Mmefolinm 

Aniheiiiis — 

1 airezisis • 

12 3 4 Cotnla 

1 nobfliB 

Matricaria — 

1 Fartheninin ■ 

12 3 4 inodora 

duyBanthemmn — 
12 8 4 Lenoanthemmn . 
4 Begetnm 

Artemisia-^ 

'AbBinUiinm ... 
12 3 vnlgariB ...^ 

Tanaoetiim — 
1 TnlgaroM .• 

Filago— 
1 germanica 

Gxiaplialiiizii-— - 

1 8 uliginoBiun 

1 Bylvaticiuii 

DoTonicnni — 

•PardalianoheB . 

Seneoio— 

12 8 4 vulgaris 

12 3 4 Jaoobeea 

12 3 4 aqnatiooB... 

3 campestrifl ...... 

Carlina— 
12 3 4 ynlgaris ..,..«... 

Arctitmi'— 

12 8 4 m^oB 

Sdratula-' 
8 tanctoria 

Gentaniea— 

12 8 4 nigra , 

1 GyannB...* 



1865. 



1866. 



1867. 





by June 9. 


May 28. 


June 21. 


May 26. 


Junes. 




Jnne 19. 


Jnne 18. 




May 28. 


May 20. 


May 12. 


May 20. 



Jnne 10. 



Jnne 14. 



fiillfl.Sep.ll. 

April 80. May 2. 

before Ap. 4. all the year. 
June 14. notont Jnne29 
Jnne 4. 



{nearly ont 
Jnne 26. 



Jane 7. 



fnllfl.Ang.22 
bnd Jnne 11. 
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1. U. Ul. IV. 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 
1 2 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

18 8 4 



12 3 4 

1 8 

12 3 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

1 2 

1 S 3 4 

1 3 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 
3 

12 3 4 

8 

1 



Soabiosa 

Cardans — 

nntana 

crispoB 

lanoeolatns .... 

eriophoms .... 

arrensis 

palnstris 

aoauliB 

Siljbnm — 

*mAriannm .... 
Lnpsana — 

oommuniB....... 

dohorium — 

IntyboB 

HjpoohcBrifl — 

radioata 

Apargia — 

hispida 

aatmniialifl .... 
Tragopogon — 

minor 

^^rrifolins 

Leontodon — 

Taraxacam .... 
SonchuB — 

oleraoeos 

aeper 

anrensis ........ 

Mnlgedinm — 

* alpinmn 

Crepis — 

▼irons 

biennis , 

Hieraoinm^ 

Pilosella 

* anrantiacum . 
vnlg^tam 

* umboUatom . 
boreale > 



1866. 1866. 

June 7. June 8. 



{nearly oat 
June 3. 



1867. 



May 20. Hay 21. 

notoatJane 29 

fall fl. Aug. 24 

by Jane 12. 

May 30. Jane 13. 
Jane 11. 

aboat Jane 14Jane 9. 

Jane 15. Jane 28. 



May 23. Jane 8. 

May 28. May 29. 



Jane 3. Jane 7. 

May 22. 

March 12. Feb. 17. 

Jane 27. May 29. 
May 9. May 29. 
bad Jane 12. 



Jane 25. 



May 23. Jane 8. 

May 28. 

May 21. May 22. 



Jane 14. 
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i. n. in. ir. 



1865. 



1866. 



1867. 



8 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



12 8 4 



1 2 

1 



1 2 8 



HeUanthiis-^ 




* tuberoBixB...... 


October 7. 


CAMPANULAOB^. 




Phytenma 




orbicnlaro. 




Oampannla — 




glomerata 


Jnne 25. Jane 21. 


•lAtifoUa 


Jane 20. 


TraohftliTiTn 




rotnndifolia 


Jane 18. 


* rapimciiloides.. 


Jane 26. 


EBICAOILS:. 




OaDima — 




▼tUgaris 




Moootropar— 




Hypopitys 




Shododendron— 




_p ^^^^^ 


Apri]26. by May 20. 


AQUIPOLIACILffl. 


Dm— 




Aquifoliwa 


May U. May 24. 


OLEACKai. 








* YnlgarB !••••#..• 


Jane 12. green Ap. 25. 


Fnzmiis— 




ezoelsiort 


leaf April 24. May 10. 




fl. by April 25by April 25. 




leaflessNv.lOHor.lO. 


STringa— 




•▼nlgariat 


April 29. May 7. 


APOOYNAOK^ 




Ymoft- 






April 6. in fl. MaitOi 8 
April 28. April 15. 


xnaior 


GBNTIANAOB-ffl. 


Brythiwar- 






June 16. 


t Leaf Hay 6, 1864. 


t Flower May 6, 1864. 
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i. iL iiL iv. 1866. 1866. 1867. 





2 

2 
2 

2 
2 


8 
8 

8 

8 
8 

8 


4 

4 
4 

4 


Gentiana— 

Amarella 

c&mpostns *••••• 
*acaiilia •••.••••• 


April 18. 
by May 26. 

May 28. 
June 24. 

May 18. 
by May 17. 

April 80. 
by Jime 12. 


•••••• 

by April 8. 

by June 6. 
Jime 14. 




Menyanthes — 

trifoliata 




CONVOLVULACE/R. 
ConTolynlns — 

arrensis 

Bopinin • t 




Cuflcnta— 

BOKAGINAOEiE. 
Cynogloasnm — 


Junfl 6. 




Borago— 

^offioinalicH— 
Lyoopaia— 

arvenfliB 

Symphytum — 

offidnale 

•aaperrimiim ... 


April 28. 



Edhinm — 
8 Tolgare by Jime 18 ...... 

Pnlmoiiaria — 

•ofELoiiuJia ftillfl.Aprill5April8. 

LithospermTim — 
1 8 4 arv^nse..... April 29. April 28. 

MyoBOtiB — 

12 8 4 palnstris June 8. 

12 8 4 , arvenBiB April 80- April 16. 

1 3 4 coUina byAprilSO. by April 28. 

1 verflioolor May 26. {^•Ma^2. 

BOLANAOSiB. 
• Solanmn — 

^iiffrnm •.*■•••.( .•(.•• .•■••• 

12 8 4 Dnloamara May 23. Jmie 11. 

Atropa^ 

* Belladonna ... May 24. Jime9. 
Hyoflcyamua— 
12 8 niger by Jtme 4. June 6. 
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1. II. m. If. 

Solannm — 

* tuberosum ..• 
OEOBANCHACB-ffl. 
Orobanohe — 

2 elatior 

12 3 4 minor 

Lathnea — 
1 2 sqiuunarift •ttt«» 

SGROPHULABIACKiS!. 
VerbaBomn— 

12 3 Tlu^sus 

i nigrum 

Digitalis — 

* purpurea 

Antirrhinum — 

* mijus 

Lxnaria— ~ 

12 3 Cymbalaria 

1 minor ............ 

12 3 4 Tulgaris 

Scrophularia — 

12 8 4 nodosa 

12 3 4 aquatica 

* yemalis 

Melampjmm — 

12 3 pratenso 

MimuluB — 
8 luteus 

Pedicularis — 
12 4 sylyatica 

Rhina" thrift —- 
12 3 4 Crista-galli 

Euplirasia — 
12 8 4 officinalis ......... 

12 3 4 Odontites 

Veronica — 

1 8 ATin.g«i]1ia 

12 3 4 Beccabunga 

12 3 4 ChamaKlrys 

12 8 4 officinalis 

12 3 4 serpyllifolia 



1866. 1866. 

June 6. ...... 

full fl. Juno 23 

by June 19. June 15. 

April 24. March 80. 

June 11. June 25. 

about June 3 June 9. 

May 31. 

by May 11. April 26. 

June 5. 

June 6. June U. 

June 2. May 29. 

Juno 8. 

April 1. 

May 23. May 26. 

by June 11. 

May 5. April 30. 

May 23. May 26. 

June 16. June 26. 

May 13. June 6. 

April 27. April 28. 

June 12. Juno 19. 

April 24. May 7. 



1867. 
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ii. 


ill. 


IV. 




2 


8 


4 




2 


8 


4 






8 


4 




2 








2 


8 


4 



12 8 4 
12 3 4 

1 2 3 



12 8 4 
1 



1 


2 


3 


4 


I 








1 


2 


8 


4 


1 


2 


8 


4 


1 


2 


8 


4 


1 


2 


8 


4 


1 


2 


8 


4 



12 8 4 

12 3 4 
12 8 4 



ozreiiBis 



agrestifl ... 

polita 

Bnxbanxnii 
hederifolia 



LABIATE. 
Mentha— 

rotnndifolia ... 

aqnatioa 

arvenBis , 

Lyoopns — 

enropsBos. 

Salvia — 

* verbenaca... 
Origamiixi — 

vulgare 

Thynms — 

Beipyllam .... 

ChamaBdrya.... 
Calammtha — 

officinalis 

Aoinos 

Clinopodinm . 
Sontellaria — 

galerionlaca .... 
Pmnella — 

vulgaris 

Nepeta— 

Glechoma 

amplexicaalo . 
pnrpnreum .... 
albom 

* macnlatom . 
Galeobdolon..., 

(^aleopsis — 

Ladanam 

Tetrahit 



1865. 1866. 

seed May 26. May 15. 

An*n ois fl. and seed) 
April 26. p^^ j^ j 

before Mar. ISMaroli 80. 
April 4. Feb. 21. 

before April4 Feb. 20. 



1867. 



by Ang. 80. 



May 14. bud May 16. 



bud June 3 f Juno 4. 



June 11. June 25. 

April 9. March 24. 

by April 17. April 28. 
before Ap. G. all the year. 

April 13. April I. 

by Ap. 1. 

April 26. April 30. 



June 18. 



t In flower May 11, at Silbury. 
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i. li. Ui w. 

18 8 4 

12 3 4 

1 8 4 

! 

18 3 4 



18 8 4 



1866. 



1866. 1867. 



18 8 4 



StaohjB — 

Betonioa 

Bjlyatioa 

palostriB 

aryenfiis 

Ballota^ 

foetida • 

Tenoriiiin— - 

SoorodoniA 

AjQga— 

reptans 

YEBBENACKS. 
Verbena— 

offioinaliB... 

PEXMULAGELffi. 
Primula — 

vulgaris 



Jane 22. 

Jane 8. June 11. 



18 8 4 

LyBunadhia^- 
* thyitdflora . 
8 8 Kmnmalaria 

1 8 nemomm ., 

Anaffallia— ' 
18 8 4 



18 8 4 
1 8 4 

18 8 4 



18 8 4 
18 8 4 

1 



PLANTAGIKACEiB. 
Fliatogo — 

18 8 4 lanceolata 

18 8 4 media 

18 8 4 mi^ 

OHBNOPODIAOEiB. 
Ohenopodimn— 

albnm 

BoDiuHenrioiui. 
Atripleoc-* 

angostifoHa 

POLYQONACRai. 

Bmnez — 

oonglomeratuBt • ■ 

sang^inenfl , 

pnloher..,., 



bad April 80. 



April 29. May 5. 



Jane 27. foil fl. Sep. 1 



April 1. 
April 7. 



{in fl. in Ap. 
afew in Feb 

Ap. 5. 



aboat Jane 17 
Jane 6. 



Jane 20. May 88. 



April 24. April 23. 

May 28. Jane 4. 

by Jane 7. not by Jaly 1 



bod Jane 12 

April 27. Hay 6. 



Jane 20. Jane 88. 
Jane 18. 
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i. 


ii. 


iii 


ir. 




18G5. 


1866. 


1 


2 


8 


4 


obtusifolins 


June 7. 


by June 28. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


onspns .,,.»»», ••• 


June 7. 


JaDe2a 


1 


2 


3 




Ilydrolapathum . 






1 


?l 


8 


4 


acetosa 


April 21. 
by May 25. 


April 80. 
May 26. 


1 


2 


8 


4 


Aoetosella ...... 










Polygonum— 






1 




3 




Bistorta 


by May 28. 




1 




8 




amphibiam .....< 






1 


2 


8 


4 


lapathifolinm .«• 




•••.«• 


1 


2 


8 


4 


Persicaria 


June 10. 




1 


2 


8 


4 




Jane 15. 




1 


ayicnlare 


not by June 28 


1 


2 


8 


4 


conTolTiiliui 

THYMELACFiiE. 
Daphne— 

'Mezeremn ...... 


June 7. 


foil fl. Ap. 12. 


1 
















SANTALACiLffi. 












Theaium— 






1 




3 




flUTmftitt^iwi »«,,,§ 












ABISTOLOCHIACKfll. 














Asanun— 














•enropmim 


AprilU. 


April 1. 










EUPHOBBIAGEJE. 














Bnxoa— 














*8emper7izQnB... 


April 29. 


March 26. 










Euphorbia— 






1 


2 


3 


4 


HelioBOopia 


April 20. 




1 


2 


3 




amygdaloidee ... 


April 21. 


April SO. 


1 


?, 


8 


4 


PepluB 






1 


2 


8 


4 


ojigua ........•..* 














•Lathyria 


•1.... 


....•• 










Hercnrialifl— 






1 


2 


8 


4 


peronni? ......t.. 


March 27. 


Feb. 18 & 26. 










^/VAWuuaa i. ....... 

OALLITEIOHACKa!. 














Oallitriche— 






1 


2 


3 


4 


vema 






1 








hamulata.. 

UETICACE^. 
Parietarift- 

* diffusa , 


••t... 





1867 
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L a lU. lY. 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 



12 3 4 



12 8 4 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



1 2 8 



May 13. March 10. 

by June 6. May 15. 



1865. 1866. 

Urtica — 

nrens 

dioioa 

HanmluB — 

Lnpnlns 

ULMAGll^. 
XJlmns — 

aaberoeat leaf April 11. (fpI])May22. 

fl. April 8. .seed April 27. 

leafless NY22.by Not. 11. 
montana leaf (full) May 81. 

fl March 8. 

leafless Nr 22.abont Nov. 21. 



1867. 



AMENTIFEB^. 

Saliz-- 

alba 



caprea 



Fqpuli 
alba 



leaf April 18 

fl. April 1. 

leafless ... 

leaf .•• 

fl. ... March 11. 
leafless ... • 



April 80. 



leaf 

fl. 

leafless ... 

nigra leaf June 11. about June 10 

ffl.byAp.18, 
latAvebuxy. 

leafless ... Nov. 11. 

*fartigiata leaf ... 

fl 

leafless ... 



Betulft— 

glutinosa , 



leaf ... April 26. 
fl.Ap. 17. May 2 and 6. 



leaflessNoy. 6 
t Leaf May 16, 1864. 
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I 


iL 


ill. 


iv. 


Fagoft— 


1865. 


1866. 1867. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


sylTatioat 


leaf April 22 
fl.biiaAp.2^ 


f May 13. 

' (8omeAp.24 

L May 4. 












leafless by Nov.6 










OmrtflTifni 






1 








•mlgftriaj 


leaf 














fl. bnd May 2dbad June 11. 












leafie68Sep21 










QaatfOB^ 






1 


8 


3 


4 


Bdbiir§ 


leaf April 26. foil May 23. 












fl. April 24. 


r nearly ont 
1 May 2. 












notbyNoY.22 •••„% 










OorylM— 






1 


2 


8 


4 


Avellanall ...... 


leaf April 27. yonng Ap. 2. 












rfl.Feb.24^ 
. March 10. 


FebmaiT 12. 












Febmazy 21. 












November 6. 












Oarx^QB— 






1 


2 




4 


oOvCutU9*Bt ..•.■• ••■ 


leaf 

fl. April 17. 








by May 7. 












leafless ... 












CX)NIFlllEiB. 














Taxofr— 






1 




8 




baooata 

Jnniperos— 


April 27. 


Feb. 21. 


1 








Pinna— 


.■.••• 




1 


2 


8 


4 


BylTeatris 

Larix- 

^^BUfopsa ••••#•■*• 

TBHiLUGEiB. 
Pteis- 

• qnadrifolia ... 


leaf 

fl. April 17. 
leafless... 

April 27. 


May9. 

April 25. 
by April 1. 

May2. 



t Leaf April 28th, 1864. 
tLeafMay 9th, 1864. 
§ Leaf April 28th, 1864. 
||LeafApril28th|1864. 
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L U. 111. lY. 

DIOBCOBEAGE^. 

18 8 4 oommanis 

HYDBOCHABIDACILS. 
Aoaohairifr— 
1 ALunastmrn...... 

OBCHIDAGKZB. 
Orohia — 

Morio 



1665. 



1866. 



1867. 



12 3 4 

12 8 4 

4 



8 4 
3 



2 8 



1 2 
1 2 



3 4 



12 8 4 



1 2 3 



1 2 



18 8 4 

1 



miMonla 

iiBtnlata 

maonlata 

latifolia , 

pyramidaliB 

Gynmadenia — 

ocmopaea < 

Habenaria — 

▼iridiB .•••., 

bifolia 

chlorantha .... 
Ophrys — 

apifera 

monordhiB .••. 
Spiranthes^ 

antnnmalis .... 
Listera — 

ovata 

NeotUa — 

NidoB-avifi .... 
Epipaotia — 

latifolia «• 

Cephalaathera — 

gprandiflora .••« 

nUDACEifi. 

Sisyrinchiii 

*aiioep8., 



Hay 28. Jnne 10. 



April 29. May 5. 
April 24. April 24. 
May 23. May 29. 



May 23. 
May 25. 



Jnne 6. 



June 6. 

June 21. 

June 21. 

Jime9. 

by May 21. Jnne 11. 
June 17. 



Sept. 10. 

May 24. May 21. 

May 19. May 29. 



by Jnne 7. 



Fsend-aoorns 
foBtidiBsima ... 
•gennanica ... 



May 27. by June 6. 
May 22. 
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i. 


u. iii. 


iv. 

Crocus — 


1866. 


1866. 






• 


during Morc^ ^^^ fl- VaK. in 






AMARYLLIDACILB. 










KarcissoB — 






1 




poeticiis 


•April 18. 
bnd Ap. I. 




1 


Pseado-narciaaiiB 


March 6 (f) 






Leacojum — 

•sastiTTun 

GiJanthna — 


April 16. 


April 10. 


1 




4i nivalis 


Fob. 20. 


full fl. Feb 10 




ASPAEAGACE/R. 








Convallaria — 






1 


2 3 


•majalis 

Polygonatum — 

mTutiflonmi 

Enscos — 


fnllbndAp.27aboat Maj 19 
May 13. May 21. 






•acnleatns 










LILIACE^. 






1 




Talipar- 

Bylvestris 

Pritillariar- 


•April 27. 


full fl. Ap. 23. 


I 




•Meleagris 

Omithogalum — 

umbellatiun 


by April 16. 
April 17. 

•May 9. 


about Ap. 3. 
April 10-17. 

•May 7. 


1 




pyrenaioiim 

Sdlla- 










•bifolia 


March 21. 
Feb. 27. 


Feb. 10. 




•Sibirica 


by Feb. 10. 






AlUnin — 






1 


3 
2 3 


vinoale ..•. 


by May 20. 
April 26. 

April 16. 




1 


* Schoanoprasmn 


June 9. 




• molle 


May 12. 
April 13. 


1 


Sndymion— 
4 nutans ••* 




Mnaoari— 






*raoemo8nm ... 


April 16. 


April 1. 



1867. 



t One Flower in a wann gardeui February 8. 
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L 


ii. III. 


!▼• 


OOLOHICACILaS. 
Cddhioimi— • 


1865. 1868, 


1 


2 t 




snfcniiiiiAlo •••*.• 
JUJMOAOEiB. 
JnncDS— 


Aag. 81. 


1 


8 

t 




efiEiuBiis 


Mt... Imd Jiine 18. 




ocmglomsratnB... 


•••••• •.••*. 




8 




gllKQOnStt* ••••••«■• 




1 


8 






•••••• •••••• 


1 


3 




bufonufiB «•• 




1 


2 8 




Diloea ..i. 


seed April 29.April 4. 
April 14. April 80. 


1 


2 8 


4 


^M%>W ■•• 








AUSMAGILfi. 










Alisma— 




1 


2 8 


4 


Flantago 

SagitiariiH- 


June 24. 


1 






mgittifolia 

Bntomna — 


••ttt. «••••• 


1 


8 




TnnboTliifaifl •••t«* 
Trigloohiii— 


•••t«i •.••4» 




8 




palnstre ......... 

TTFHACBA 
Bpacganiimi— 


bjAng, 86« 


1 


2 8 


4 


iftmosiiXD •••■••t«« 


/ nearly out 
t June 24, 


1 


8 




Binqdas 


June 26. 



ASAOSii. 

12 8 4 maonlatqin April26. April 19 

LBMNAOSLOI. 



12 8 4 minar 

FOTAMOGETONAO&dB. 
Fbtamogeton-— 
12 8 4 
1 

1 perfisHatns . 
1 8 orispiui ••••,•• 
1 peotinafcnsP. 
1 8 deiunui ». 



•••••• 



1667. 
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i. li liL iv. 



1866. 



1866. 



1867. 



1 


2 


8 


4 




2 


8 




1 


2 
2 




4 


1 


2 


8 


4 


1 


2 


8 


4 



1 

1 8 

12 8 4 

12 8 4 

12 8 4 



2 8 
2 8 

2 8 



2 8 4 



palnstris .. 



GYFEBACE^ 
Eleooharifl — 

palnfitrifl 

Soirpas — 

laonstris 

Corez— 

pTilioariB 

divalsa. 

▼Qlpina •.... 

*p6zidtila 

pnBoox 

piliJifera 

glatUMb , 

Bylvatioa 

paladoaa 



by June 18. 



by May 9. 

by May 20 

May 9. 

May 8. 
April 26. April 22. 



riparia 



GBAMINBiB. 
Fhalarifl— 

amndiiiaooa .«•< 

ATifpTif«y.nt.Ti-min— . 

odoratom ..«••!. 
Fhlemn — 

pratense 

AlopeonroB— 

pratexuds ••..., 

genioalatriB .... 



May 8. May 6. 

by May 18. May 9. 

{X^S! April !»• 



Juno 16. 

June 4. notbyJiiiie28 



June 4. 



June 14. 



June 12. May 29. 
May 1. June 6. 



Mflinin-— 

efflnflimiit.tt 
Fhragmites — 

oonunnniSn 
AgrostiB— 

vulgaris 

cJba 



May 8. 



notontMaylO 
fnll fl. Sep. 1. 
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L H iii. iy. 






HolOQS— 


12 8 4 


lanatiis 


18 8 4 


moUia 



1865. 



18 8 4 



18 8 4 

18 8 4 

18 8 4 

18 8 4 

18 8 4 

18 8 4 

1 

12 8 4 

18 8 4 

1 8 

18 8 4 

I 2 8 



12 8 4 

12 8 4 

12 8 4 

18 8 4 

12 8 4 

18 8 4 



1866. 
June 18. 



>1867. 



csBspitoBa. 



by May 26. 



bnd June 7. 



TriBotiua— 

flareaoeoaB June 5. 

ATona — 

Hatiia 

pratensiB 

pnbesoena Hay 12. 

Airhenatbomin— 

aTenaoeom May 89. 

Ecaleria— 

orirtata May 26. 

Helioa — 

nniflora ••••••• by May 18. 

Foa- 

April 23. 
April 80. 
by May 26. 
,.. May 7. 



f panicles ap- 
<pearingJiiiie 
( 28. 

Ji2xiel4. 



by June 18. 
aboat June 6. 
April 27. 
March 8. 



nemoraUB 

trmaliB 

pratensiB 

Glycerifr— 

aqnatica June 18. 

fltiitaiis 

plicata June 6. 

Sderoohloa— 

rigida 

Bxiza— 

media May 22. 

Cynoiiims— 

cristainB June 8. 



May 8. 
May 6 



Daotylis— 
gloxnerata 

Festaoa^ 

ovina 

rnbra.. •••••• 



May 8. 

May 2. 
by June 5. 



June 2. 
abontJime6. 
May 15. 
May 16. 
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i. iL iii. iy. 



8 

8 
2 8 4 



2 8 4 
2 8 4 



12 8 4 



2 8 4 



12 8 4 



12 3 4 



1 2 



2 

2 8 4 

2 



Bromns— 

ereotuB •• #.•• 

asper 

steriliB 

Sem&loDB— 

B6oalinnB 

raoomoBiifl •• 

oommntataa • 

mollis t. ••••»••... 

Brftohypodiiun 

sylyaticitm 

Tritionm — 

OttmiiTini ••tt««i<* 
repens 

Lolium— 

pereime 

^italioiim 

Barley, ear 

Bye, ear 

Wheat, fl. 

Oats,fl 

Bquiaetum— 



fn ft,TiTnnTn 

sylvaticiim ..i 

IxmoBum , 

palnsiire 

FILIGE8. 
Polypodimn — 

vnlgare... 

Lastrea.. 

Oreopteris ... 

Filix-mas 

dilatata 

FoljBtiohiim — 

acaleatmn ... 

angnlare 

Athyriiun — 

Filiz-fosmixxa 



1865. 

May 27. 
June 7. 
May 7. 



1886. 



1867. 



by Jiiiie28* 



May 26. 
May 25. 
May 7. 



May 9. 



June 12. 
June 9. 

Mays, 
by June 8. 
May 19. 
April 29. 
June 7. 
June 12. 



June 28. 



May 4. 



May 10. 
May 15. 
June 18. 
June 18. 



fertale Ap. 23. April 21. 
barren Ap.29. May 18. 



June 5. 
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i ]]. ifii IT. ia65. 1806. 1867. 



1 8 Adiaatiixii-xdgnuii 

12 8 Triohomanes ••• 

1 8 4 Buta-nmrazia ••• 

BoolopQaQdriiini— 
1 8 8 vnlgaEe.... 

Oeteraoh* 
1 8 officifianun .Mf.t 

Bleohnmn^- 
^ Doroaio .«•••••••#.• 

FteriB- 
19 8 acniilixia .•••••.•• 

BotEydhinm-* 
1 8 Lmiaria. Aprill9. May 2. 

OphiogloBBiim— 
18 8 vnlgatam Hay 2. April 23. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTICES. 

1866. 1866. 1867. 

*^ ^ t^ 

Bird. Egg. Seen. Egg. Seen. Egg. Seen 

Hobby 

Kestrel April 21. ... April 16. 

Sparrow Hawk April 26. ... April 12. 

Long-eared Owl June 5. April 18. 

Shorfc-eared Owl 

White Owl ... April 26. 

Tawny Owl April 12. 

Bed-baoked Shrike April 10. May 6. 

SpottedFlyoatcher May 28. May 19. 

Missel Throflh ... April 8. Mar. 2a 

Fieldfiaro Kov. 10. Oot. 81. 

Bong Thrush ... April 8. Mar. 26. 

Bedwing No7. 2a Dot. 22. 

Blackbird April 10. Mar. 2a 

BingOozel April 16. April 80. 

Hedge Sparrow April 12. April 4. 

Bedbreast April 11. April 2. 

Bedstart 

Btoneohat «... April 2a 

Whinohat May 27. May 16. 

Wheatear 

Grasshopper 
Warbler May 28. May 80. 

Sedge Warbler May 12. April 80. 

Beed Warbler 

Kightingale 

Bladcoap 

Garden Warbler May 26. May 26. 

Common White- 
throat c. May 11. 

LesserWhitethroat May 18. May 16. 

Wood Warbler... May 26. May 14. 

Willow Warbler May 14 May 16. 

Ohi£Elohaff 

Golden • Crested 
Wren May 18. April 80. 

Great Tit Ml April 27. April 26. 
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Egg. Seen. 



1865. 

i *- 

Bud. 

BhelSt April 24 

Ode Tit 

MinhOSt 

Long-iailed Tit April 24. 

FSed Wagtail ... April 27, 

Gicj Wagtail 

Baj't Wagtail 

1Vb6 Pipit •••. May 28. 

Meadow Pipit... May 18. 

Skyhzk April 20. 

WoodLazk May 5. 

Cromnfm Bunting June 20. 

Bbck-beaded 

Bunting May6» 

Oirl Bunting June 4. 

TeDow-haimner April 17. 

Chftffineh April 15. 

Mountain Finoh 

House Sparrow April 17. 

QnoDfinoh •.•••• April 26. 

HawftDcih May 8. 

GcOdfinch May 29. 

Gommott Linnet April 26. 

Lener Bedpole May 10. 

Bullfinoh May 7. 

CnMBbin 

SttfHng April 24. 

Bttven 

Ganion Grow ..• May 12. 

Hooded Grow 

Book 

Jackdaw April 11. 

Magpie April 8. 

Jay April 26. 

Green Woodpeoker 

Lener Spotted 
Woodpecker 

Wiynedk 

Oommon Oroopov April28* 



1866. 



1867. 



i:;^^ w;;;:^ 



April 22. 



April 22. 
April 24. 



May 16. 
April 29. 
April 20. 

May 12. 

April 80. 

/April 80. 

t Sep. 28. 

April 20. 

May 8. 



March 18. 



May 18. 
AprnU. 

April 28. 

April 17. 



Oct. 12. 



March 19 
April 16. 
April 2. 
April la 



April 26. 
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1885. 


laio. 


i 


^ ^ 


f A 


BiTcL 


Egg. Seen. 


Egg. Been. 


Common Wren 


Mays. 


April 28. 


Knthatoh 


April 28. 


April 14. 




Aprils. 
Nov. 15. 


May 15. April IL 
Nov. 10. 




^J^^Fnll U^V «AAAA***A 


/Mar 28 
lNov9. 


- '^^^' {oS?ia: 


*^ Tw mm»m-^^ TT ■•••••■*• 


JLttTuQ !•• fcfl •••■## • 


Nov. 8. 


J--11- {^^k 




Sand Martin ... 


May 28. 


May 15. April 80. 


Bwifv. •.«.*•* •*•••.• 


June 9. April 27. 
May 81. Magr 2. 


May9. April25. 


Night Jar 


Sing Dove 


March 10 


... April la 


Stock Dove 


April 11. 


April 10. 


Turtle Dove 


May 20. 


Mi^O. 


Pheasant 


May 28. 


April 29. 


Partridge 


May 28. 


April 2. 


Common Qoail 






Stone Cmrlew ... 




Maiohae 


Golden Plover 






Peewit 


April 20. Deo. 19. 


April 27. 

MM6h27. 


Heron 


Common Curlew 






Common Sandpiper 




Woodoook 




Nor. 8. 


Common Snipe .. 


Nov. 12. 


f Ap. 17. 
INov20. 


Jack Snipe 






Landrail 


^y^iX^ 


J™^»«-{^ 


Water Bail 




Apriia 


Voorhen 


April 18. 


April IL 


Common Coot ..• 


May 81. 


May 4. 


WndDnok 


June 8. 


Mansh21. 






May 8. 
April 26. 




April 29. 


Herring Gull ... 


April 28. 
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THE WBATHBB. 



July opened with cold wet weather, and lasted till the 7th— daring this 
period lain fell almost all oyer England. From the 7th to the 12th, the 
temperatoie roee veiy considerably, bnt from that date to the end of September, 
it fen steadily. In Jnly the night temx>eratiireB were high in general, so that 
tiie mean temperatnre of the month was not mnoh below^the ayerage. The 
wm&et during the month was not nn&Tonrable for the crops, thongh harvest 
opMmtions did not begin anywhere till quite the end of the month, and only 
tim in the extreme aonth districts of England. 

Angnst, as a whole, was a wet, cold month. The weather improved 
toirardB the end of the month, but for the first fortnight much rain fell, and 
Ute wind was very high. From the 15th, the days were vexy dull and close, 
with Boaroely any wind, and about the 20th the weather was hot ; bnt it soon 
gave way to damp, cold weather again, thongh the month terminated with two 
fine ditys. 

The month of Angnst may, therefore, be considered meet nnfavonrable for 
agrionltoral pursnits ; the absence of snnshine retarded the crops ripening ; 
Uie frequent rain ixjnred them, but to a less extent than was feared, in conse- 
qnenoe of the heavy dry winds. In some places the crops were beaten down 
liy the rain, and twisted by the wind, so that reaping machines coold not be 
vied. About Marlbovongh, harvesting began on the 4th. 

September was a most nn&vourable month for field-work. In some places 
rain fbQ eveiy day, and thongh we had three days withont rain, the enormous 
qoanti^ of seven inches fell during the month. The wind was frequently 
exoeiBively lugb, so that harvest-work was greatly interfered with, and much 
damage waa done. A man was found dead on the downs bom exhaustion; 
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and a grey Phalaropoi a very rare Tidtor to this oonntiy, was shofc by Mr. 
CJotemaiii of East Kennett^ being probably dziren bo &r in land by the stormy 
weather. The acooont of the oropB was generally very nnaatisfiustoiy— mnoh 
OOfn, eepeoially oats and barley, was still ont quite late in the month, but the 
root orops were favonrable. The three first days of October were Teiy wet^ 
bat) after that date, an improvement took place, and though, during the last 
fortnight of the month a considerable quantity of rain feU, the days were 
generally fine, and consequently harvest-work was finished by the middle of 
the month, and less damage was done than could have been expected. In 
1865, October was a very wet month, and, in that respect, October, 1806, can 
contrast very favourably with it, but, not having had the high winds expe- 
rienced last year, the air has been damper j the days, too, have firequenUy been 
very dull, and the sun has not been quite so powerfid. 

The first week of November was warm (so much as 11^ warmer than in 
1866), but the temperature fell gradually till on the 17th, a very cold period 
set in— this lasted only for four days, and the month ended with cold weather, 
but not colder than in 1866. On the 16th and 16th, the barometer fell very 
rapidly, but as n^ndly regained its former level. High winds and rain ocouzred 
during that interval. The month, as a whole, was damp, and the weather 
rough* 

The temperature of December rigidly increased for the first two days, 
and has continued much above the average. A considerable quantity of rain 
has, however, fidlen, and fogs prevailed in the early part of the month. The 
height of the barometer has been very variable, whereas last year for the first 
fortnight it was remarkably high. Both in November and December, the 
minJTnum temperature at night has been very variable— in both months it was 
very cold from the 7th to the ISth. 
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LIST OF LIBRAHY. 



No. of 

Vols. Name of Book. 

6. Intellectual Obeerver (1862-1866) ... 

5. Fopolar Science Beyiew (1862-1866) 
3. Recreative Science 

1. Flora of Marlborongh 

8. The Entomologist 

2. The Entomologist's Monthly Magaasine 

2. The Ibis 

6. The Geological Magazine 

1. OothecaWoolleiana(Fartl) 

1. Memoir of * J. WooUey 

1. Gassell's Birds 

3. Synopsis FlorsB Helveticad 

1. Flora Germanioa 

1. British Alg» 

1. Wood's lAdez Entomologious 

1. Handbook of Geological Terms (Page) 

2. Hewitson's Eggs 

23. The Zoologist 

1. Sowerby's Wild Flowers 



Donor. 
The Ber. J. M. Fuller. 



The Bey. T. A. Preston. 



... The Ber. T. Oomthwaite. 
..• Profeflsor Newton. 

» 
... A. Herklots. 
... Bev. H. Baber. 

••• >» 

... Mrs. Gray. 

... Pnrcfaaaed out of Sooie^s 
FnndB. 
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BEPOBTS. 



MiMuiaaBy 1866. 

NamhaDd .Mv 5 Bold .« 2 

QiTenaway 2 

In luttid •••.•.»••.••..*•••••••••.•••••*•• 1 

6 6 



CBxiracASy 1866. 

Nakhaiid. 146 Sold ^ 16 

Giran away 2 

In band 127 

146 146 

MiDsmaoB, 1866. 

No. printed. .•••..••••••••# ••••• 400 Supplied to Hembers 81 

Sold 288 

Qiven sway ••••••«••.....••••...•••.•. 18 

In hand 118 

400 400 
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UST OF DONATIONS. 



Bight Hon. Sir D. Dnndas, M.P. 

H. B. Beynardflon, Esq. 

IfiBS E. Beynardson 

F. E. Thompeon, Esq. ••• 

W.W. Daymaa 

Mr. C. Stabbfl 

A. G. Almaok 

H. A. Byana 

J. W. MSBb 

O. K.HiIIfl 

Bey. T. A* Anston ••• ••• 

Ber, J*. J. PnTlaine ••• ••• 

W. Almaok 

A. AnnstroDg) Esq* ••• ••• 

W. B. Carlos ••• ••• 

W. W* Vowitpt ••• ••■ 

8. Faimniok 

Wt P» HoDdBraon ••• ••• 
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PBEF A E. 



Lf taking a general review of the Katnral Histoxy Society during tlie past 
half-yeart there is one point which before all others demands notice. It is, 
that while oertain members among the Prefects and others high in the 
Sehooi are gradually moving from among ns, their place in the Society 
19 not being supplied by others of equal or similar standing. 

This is a fact which deserves the serious consideration of the School. 
It would be very much to be deplored if it shonld mean a decay of vitality 
and interest in natm^ history studies. It would be a moch more deplorable 
thing if it should be a Efymptom of narrow intolerance felt or dis- 
played against those who pursue, or wish to porsne, snch studies. The 
case stands thus. As lately as two years ago the Society's best friends 
could say no more than that it was feeling its way ; they might invite help 
and co-operation, pointing out certain probable advantages to those who 
might be able to co-operate, but they could do little more. Things are now 
far otherwise, ll^th its growing Museum and Library, its sections, the 
lectures given in connexion with it, and improved opportunities for render- 
ing the meetings practically useful, the Society is an addition to our 
resonroes which we shall certainly be very unwise to underrate or to neglect. 
It can now offer actual and positive advantages to anyone who by active 
membership chooses to make use of them. Nor need membership involve 
any alarming sacriSce of time. A little method and arrangement will 
enable any<me, however actively occupied in other ways, to learn something 
worth learning, and to help others who are wishing to make way in the 
nme pursuits. Probably there is no public school in England that would 
not cordially welcome the transplantation into itself, were such a thing 
povible, of our existing means for the study of Natural History. 
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We repeat a sinoere hope that the Upper EVmna may take theoe 
remarks into consideration. It is in the interest of the School, not of the 
Society, that they are made. The Society neither has, nor can have, any 
separate interests of its own. 

To pass to other matters, onr best thanks are due to aeyeral kind 
donors. To Mrs. Gray we are indebted for valoable gifts of sea-weeds and 
ferns ; to £. im Thnm for very numerous gifts of birds ; to Mr. Ganntlett for 
the munificent present of a very fine Golden Eagle ; and to Bey. H. £• 
Booth, Mr. H. A. Evans, Mr. W. W. Fowler, and various former members, 
for donations of books to the Library. Both Museum and Library are 
progressing favourably. A detailed report of the Museum will be found 
elsewhere. It must be remarked, however, that everything that has been 
done in this department has been the work of individual liberality. 

The staple of the papers read before the Society during last half- 
year, and perhaps the attendance at the meetings (excepting certain special 
occasions), have shown tokens of weakness traceable to the cause pointed 
out above. If Members of the Upper Forms do not recroit the Society, 
ii is idle to expect any very promising papers, either in the shape of 
original work or of useful compilation. It may be added that those who 
in past days have undertaJcen such work have often found it excellent 
practice and training to do so. 

With these few words the Beport may be left to speak for itself. It 
will be found to show traces of the same unwearied and unstinting care 
which watched over the formation of the Society, and without which it 
never could have become what it is. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 



PRESIDENT. 

•Ekv. T. A. PUESTON. 

SECRETARY. 
W. B. Carles. 

TREASURER. 
T. R. DUMERGUE. 

LIBRARIAN. 
B. P. Isaacson, 

COMMITTEE. 
The Ex-OFficio Members. B. P. Isaacson. 

• T. R. DuMEROUE. • G. H. Dawson. 

EDITING COMMITTCE. 
Bev. T. a. Preston. 
W. B. Carles. B. P. Isaacson. 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

The Bet. the Master. Rev. J. J, Pulleine. 

A- Armsttrono, Esq. Bev. J. P. Bright. 

n. M. MovLE, Esq. • Bev. J. Sotverbt. 

W. E. MuLLiNS, Esq. Bev. H. C. Q. Moule. 

P. E. Thompson, Esq. Bev. H. Bell. 
C. M. Bull, Esq. 

MEMBERS. 

B. B. 3Iain waring. H. "il. Hilton. 

J. W. Pareinoton. E. ih Thurn. 

T. E. Maclean. E. Almack. 

W. E. BoLLAND. A. M. Hardy 

A. Herklots. H. G. Bailt. 

£. H. Carr. J. C. Palmer. 

A. P. HocEiN. P. W. Head. 

J. H. Johnson J. B. Oakelit. 

• P. J. H. Jenkinson. £. Maitland. 
A. C. Hilton. H. A'Court. 
J. B. Hilliaed. p. G. Touwo. 

• W. D. Smith. G. P. Buck. 

* Heads of Seotions. 
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RULES. 



1.— That this Sooietj be called^the Marlborongh College Natural EGtstocy 
Society. 

CoMUtuUon, 

2.~That the Society oonsiBt of Members and Honorazy Members. 

Officers, 

8. — ^That the Officers of the Society consist of a Fresident, Setaretary, 
Treasurer, and Librarian, to be elected from and by Members of the Society. 

Momagement 

4. — ^That the affairs of the Society be oondncted by a Committee, consist- 
ing of the President, Secretary, and three other members of the Society, to be 
elected from and by Members of the Society : three of whom shall form a 
Qaorom. 

President 

5. — That in case of an equality of rotes, the President shall have a doable 
or casting Tote. 

6. — ^That in the absence of the President, the Committee be empowered 
to request any member of the Society to take the chair. 

CammiUee. 

7. — ^That on the occnrrence of any election, each member of the Com- 
mittee have double the number of votes of any other Member of the Society. 

8 — That two Members be appointed half-yearly by the Society, to assist 
the Secretaxy in Editing the Report. 

Secretcmf, 

9. — ^That the duties of the Secretary be to keep a list of all the Members 
of the Society, and of all former Members and Benefactors who may wish to 
receive the Beports of the Society; to summon meetings (when necessary) of 
the Society ; to keep a detailed report of the proceedings, as well as lists of 
Members and Visitors present at each meeting, and generally to act under 
the direction of the Committee in all matters connected with the welfSeu^ of 
the Society. 

10. — ^That in the absence of the Secretazy firom any meeting of the 
Society, minutes of the proceedings be taken by a member of the Committee, 
appointed by the President. 
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Tnaawnf. 

ll.<— That tlie dniieB of the Treasurer be to collect all snms of money due 
to the Society ; to reoeiTe all donationB of money ; and to disburse all snms 
payable by the Society out of the funds entrusted to him. 

12. — ^That the Treasurer fiimish half-yearly a detailed account of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements to be audited by the Committee. 

13.— That the funds of the Society be placed in the College Bank, and 
that no money be withdrawn by the Treasurer without the signature of the 
President to the order ; or in his absence, that of the Secretary. 

Librwriom, 

14. — That the duties of the Librarian be to keep a catalogue of the 
liibrary, with the names of the Donors ; to see that the Library Regulations 
are carried into effect ; to be responsible for the order of the Museum, and 
when necessary to assist the Secretary in the distribution of the Beports of 
the Society. 

Library. 

15. — ^That any Member of the Society be at liberty to consult any of the 
books belonging to the Society, but that only certain Tolumes, to be decided on 
by the Committee, be allowed to be taken from the room. 

16.— That if any Member wishes to take a Tolume from the Museum, he 
shall gire his name, and the name of the book, to the Librarian, who shall 
enter them in the book kept for the purpose. 

17. — ^That erery yolume so t«iken out be returned by the end of the 
quarter, but that no book be kept more than one month. 

18. — That if any yolume be damaged, such damage shall be reported by 
the Librarian to the Committee, who shall decide upon any fhrther proceeding 
in the matter. 

Museum, 

19. — ^That any Member of a section, who is not a Member of the Society, 
be allowed access to the Museum at such times as it is open to Members of the 
Society generally, provided he first obtain leave from the President, which 
leave shall be renewed every quarter, but may be taken away at any time, if 
the privil^es be abused in any manner. 

20. — ^That the same privileges be extended, under the same conditions, to 
such other Members of the School who may wish to use the Library and 
Collections for the purposes of study, provided there be a reasonable excuse 
for their not belonging to a section. 

21.— That in all cases the Muaeum be used for the study of Katoral 
Bkbory Biane, and sot aa an ordinaiy Beading Boom. 
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Menibers, 
22. — That the election of new Members rest entirely with the Committee. 
23. — ^That every Member pay a half-yearly subscription of 2s, 6d., to be 
paid at the first meeting of the Society in that half-year. 

24. — ^That if a Member be elected at, or after the Quarter, he shall only 
pay l5. on Election. 

25. — ^That Members have the right to be present, to state their opinions, 
and to vote at all general meeting^ of the Society ; to introduce a yisitor at 
general meetings of the Society ; to have personal access to, and to introduce 
a visitor to the Museum ; and to have a copy of the Report half-yearly. 

Visitors. 

26. — That on such occasions when the number of those who wish to bo 
present as visitors at the general meetings of the Society is greater than the 
number of members who attend, the Prondent and Committee shall be em- 
powered to admit two or more each, as shall seem fit. 
Honorary Members, 

27. — ^That Honorary Members have all the privil^^es of Members, except 
the power of introducing a member of the School to the meetings of the 
Society. 

Suspension of Metnhers, 

28. — ^That any Member be liable to be excluded from the Society by the 
Committee, if, in their opinion, he shall have failed to show sufficient energy in 
the working of the Society. 

Sections, 

29. — ^That sections be formed for the more accurate study of the difierent 
branches of Natural History, and that tho Heads of these sections be chosen by 
the Committee half-yearly from Members of the Society. 

30. — ^That these sections shall hold meetings as often as shall seem fit to 
the Heads of the several sections, at which any member of the School, with tbo 
sanction of the Head of that section may attend. 

Meetings. 

31. — That ordinary meetings of the Society be held once a fortnight, but 
that the Secretaxy be empowered to call extraordinary meetings when neces- 
sary. 

New Rvles, 

82. — ^That any Member of the Society have power to propose any new rule 
or any alteration in an old one, provided tho motion be seconded by another 
Member. 
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MEETING HELD PEBBUAKY 15th, 1867. . 

OmUhohgy. 
0. H. Bawbon exhibited a Lapwing, which, he presented to the Sooiet7. 
E. n Thubk exhibited a Thrush's nest, containing the jonng birds stnflfbd, 

and also a Heron. 
Thb FftxsiDXNT then explained the theory of Dr. Baldanus, relative to the 

colouring of Gncko6*s eggs. 



F. J. H. Jehkikson mentioned a few captures which had been already made : 
Vaneua wrUoiB^ Oonepteryx Bhovnmi, Hiherma Bwpica^pra/na» 



Tsi PustDERT read a list of the more important notices. 

ArelKBology. 
£. Alxack exhibited some coins, a farthing of the reign of Qoeen Anne, 

shillings of Elizabeth, James I, Charles I, Edward YI, &6, 
J' W. Fassikoton exhibited some Soman and Saxon remains from the Sussex 

Downs, among them a spear-head made from the bone of a horse's 

leg, a bottle for the ashes of the heart, a bottle for tears, a granite 

oelt, &c. 
H. IC. Hilton then read a paper on Bbabs. 
0. H. Dawson was elected a Member of the Committee, in place of C. A. 

Hairison. 



There were 48 persons present. 



MEETING HELD MARCH 1st, 1867. 

Ornithology, 
0. H. Dawson mentioned notices of the Woodcock (seen February 28rd) and 

Brambling (March Ist) and exhibited a Elingfisher, which he presented 

to the Society. 
E« DC Thvbn exhibited a Wren's nest, built this year, but deserted on Feb. 

23rd (known by the name of a cock's nest), and specimens of the four 

species of British Woodpecker. 
A. HxBXLOTS exhibited a speoimeu of the Tree Creeper. 
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J. W. Pahrinoton exhibited a Stormy Petrel, which he presented to the 
Society. 

Entomology, 
F. J. H. Jemkinson read a short list of captures made daiing the past fort- 
night. 

Bofemy. 
The PsBSroSNT exhibited all the plants as yet foond in flower (upwards of 90 
in number), eereral of which were a month before their nsoal time. 
Zoology, 
A. 0. Hilton exhibited a mummified cat. 

Mineralogy, 
H. M. Hilton exhibited a fine specimen of Iron Pyrites. 

Qeohgy, 
W. D. Smith exhibited a rery fine specimen of CardUa pUmicosUk, fonnd at 

Fyfield. 
The President mentioned that Sergeant Haggis had presented to tiie Sode^ 
a matchlock, which he had taken firom the Sikhs. 



T. B. Duxebque then read the following paper on 

PRESHUTE AND ITS ANTIQUITIES. 

After considerable hesitation, I have fixed upon Preshnte for the subject 
of my paper, my reasons being (i) that it is desirable to read npon some subject 
with which we are all connected, and of which we all know enough beforehand 
to appreciate any additional information which may be given upon it ; (ii) 
that the subject about wbich we should be most interested, and with which we 
are most connected, has already been written upon, and Dr. Cotton's lecture 
on the Antiquities of Marlborough Oollege is accessible to us sll, and those of 
us who have not yet read it will, if they do so, I am sure, find themselyes wall 
repaid for their trouble. I have attempted, therefore, to write upon a subject 
bordering indeed upon, but not identical with the subject last named. I hope 
I shall not appear to be intmding too far upon another person's ground if I 
happen to relate here and there some of the same facts which are to be found 
related in Dr. Cotton's lecture ; such an intrusion could hardly be avoided by 
anyone who has to write an archaeological paper upon this district. 

We are all of us, as I have already said, most closely connected with 
Preshnte, so long as we remain in Marlborough College. We go to Chapel, we 
have our meals, we play cricket and football, we bathe, not in Marlborough but 
in Preshnte, aUd one half of our number sleeps in Preshnte every night. The 
College therefore might just as well be called Preshnte College as Marlborough 
College as far as its site is concerned. 
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If joa mBh to know the limits of Fk^ahate yon most ima^pm^ ^ 1 
fiomtlie ''lower ground" in the oridcet field to the left-hand pipe ^hich 
oonTCTS the water from the roof in front of the Old House. Continue this line 
to Uie ri?er, and let it run along the rirer to the £. end of the town. All the 
had immediatelj on the W. and S. of this line is in Freshute ; the BaHway 
Station and St. Haigaret's are in Freshute, not in Marlborongh. On the N. of 
Ifariboroagfa IVeahnte extends as &r eastward as MildenhaU, and as far north- 
wards aa Ogbonme St. Andrew. It also extends as far W. as Fifield, and as 
far S. aa Clench Common, which district it formerly included. It was once the 
laigeat Parish in Wiltshire. In area it is several times larger than the two 
combined parishes of Marlborough, but in importance it is of course utterly 
inferiorto them. Marlborough probably once formed a part of Freshute, or rather 
what is now Harlborough was onoe Freshute, but as the former place gradually 
locreaBed it formed itself into two distinct parishes ; it cut for itself a hole, so 
to speak, in its neighbour's property, and there it has planted itself, and has 
grown so much in size and importance as to have long since ceased to be the 
mal of its unaspiring neighbour. 

The origin of the town of Harlborough was due to the following causes. 
That which we now call the College Hound was in all probability raised, 
Uke Silbury Hill, by the so-called Druids, but soon after the Conquest it formed 
the fonndatian of the keep of a Castle, for which purpose it was admirably 
adapted. The name of this Castle was "Herleberg," which some persons 
suppose to mean the hill or castle of Merlin (Merlin was a British hero, and to 
him has been ascribed the building of Stonehenge) ; others take the first 
Bjlhhble to mean " marble ** (a name given in consequence to the number of 
L atones or grey wethers in this neighbourhood) ; others take Marl to 
i ihe mineral substance which goes by that name, in consequence of the 
chalk formation of the district. It was usual in those times of warfare and 
oppreasion for the poorer inhabitants to resort to the neighbourhood of the 
•caatlea of the rich, partly because they were their ser&, and were required to 
be near them in order to work on their estates, partly that they might obtain 
protection against marauders. In this way the town of Marlborough was 
originated, 

I shall now attempt to put before you the histoxy of Freshute as well as 
lean. 

A few years ago there were no less than three substantial monuments of 
the Dmids in this parish. One of these, no longer existing, was a cromlech 
which used to stand on the downs not far from Bockley ; it was blown up (as 
I leamt one day when I had gone in search of it) by a farmer, because it got 
in the way of his plough. The other two still remain ; one is the Cromlech or 
Kiatraen in Clatford bottom, oommonly nick-named the " Devil's Den,'' whiob 
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is floppofled to hare borne some ooxmection with the temple of Abniyj whloh. ia 
not far distant, and which was erected either fbr saorifloial or for sepnlohral 
pnipoees. Its form yon all know, so it is needless for me to describe it. The 
third of these monnments is that object of which we may all feel proud, as it 
stands within onr College grounds. The Hound is, as I haye already said, 
supposed to have been erected by Druids ; it must at all events have been 
standing long before the castle was built upon it, as it could not have supported 
it had it been otherwise. This mound perhaps had some oonneotion 'Witli 
Bilbury hill, both of these being on the banks of the Kennett, and both of 
nearly the same immense size. The whole neighbourhood indeed abounds wifch 
the monuments of early Britons, in the form of tumuli. 

Passing on from early times to the period of the Romans in Britain, we 
have two specimens at least of Boman work in this parish. One is the Batli 
Boad, for the present road for the most part follows the same track as the old 
Boman road from London to Bath ; that part of it, however, which passes by 
our gates is not Boman ; the original road at this point was much more direct 
than the present one, and passed close in front of the present Old Home. 
The other piece of Boman work to which I allude is a small rectangular camp, 
situated at the extreme S. of the Common ; you pass it on your right as soon 
as you leave Kingsbury street on your way to Bockley. There has been much 
dispute as to the claims which this enclosure may lay to antiquity ; several 
persons think that it is only a work of modem times. It may, however, have 
been used as a small out-post of the neighbouring station, Cunetio. This 
station, I may observe, is mentioned in the account of Antonine*s march from 
Bath to London, as having been chosen by him as a halting place. The opinion 
of antiquarians once was that the Castle Inn, alias Marlborough College, was 
the site of this ancient station, but it has now been found to be far more 
probable that Cunetio stood where MUdenhall now stands, or else about a mile 
S. of Mildenhall, at a place called Folly Farm. 

The only monument of the Saxons in this locality I believe to be the 
Wansdyke (Woden's Dyke), which you may see in the West Woods, and again 
dose by the fir-trees on the way to Martinsell. This enormous work seems to 
have been raised to mark the division between the two kingdoms of Mercia 
and Wessex. It seems to have extended from the Thames to the Severn, tl^is 
dividing the island into two portions. You may see it in great perfection if 
you choose to go to St. Ann's Hill, where the rampart cannot be less than 20 
feet high, and the moat is of about an equal depth. Some persons believe this 
to have existed even before the Boman period, because at Morgan's Hill, the 
Boman road meets it, and even runs in the moat for some dists^ce. 

I shall now pass on to the Norman period. We do not know the date of 
the foundation of the Castle, nor yet the name of the founder. We do know, 
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however, that William the Ckmqneror imprisoned Agebioos, Bishop of South- 
sex or Sussex, within it ; as early therefore as William Ve time Preshute may 
have reoeiTed its Norman name, whioh is derived most likely from Pris^- 
CMieiufr— "near the Castle," or Prrfs-dc-CMeeau— " the meadows of the 
GasUe." A most milikely and absurd derivation has been given by one who 
imagined the name Prestcnt, as it was onoe spelt, to be a cormption of Priest's 
cote. Stnkeley was of opinion that the name had been given in oonsequenoe 
of the low meadows in which the Chnroh stands, bnt this explanation seems 
too vague, and I have not been able to , understand what the connection is 
between " Preshute " and " low meadows." The two first explanations seem to 
be by fikr the most satisfactory, for what could be more natural than that the 
land immediately surrounding the Castle should receive its name from it. 

Having said thus much upon the name of Preshute, I shall now pass on 
to the history of the place. The Doomsday Book does not tell us directly in 
whose keeping Marlborough Castle was, at the time in which the book was 
compiled, bnt Manton or Preshute was held, as that book informs us, by a man 
named Miles Crispin, who also held Ogboume. 

The next notice that wo have of Marlborough Castle is that Henry I. held 
his court there at Easter, 1110. During his reign a priory was built at 
Clatibrd, which is in Preshute parish, and lies between Manton and Fifield. 
The founder is a certain Balph do Mortimer, and the priory was built in 
oonneotion with the abbey of St. Victor en Caux, in Normandy. On the site 
of the prioiy there is now a large farm-house. We are told that in the reig^ 
of Henry IV. a man named Woodford, of Marlborough, was convicted of having 
stolen a stone, of the value of 40d., which had been placed in front of the high 
altar of this priory. 

After Henry l.'s death, not only Marlborough, bub almost the whole 
county became the scene of the contest for the crown between Stephen de 
Blois and Heniy L's daughter, Matilda. During this period the castle was 
held by John Fitz-Gilbert, a robber chieftain, who is accused by a contemporary 
historian of having been guilty of every kind of crime. He was one of 
Matilda's supporters, and he showed his boldness and ferocity by hanging the 
keeper of Devizes Castle, who was devoted to Stephen, upon gallows which he 
erected before his victims castle walls. I must not, however, say too much 
aboat Marlborough Castle, for you had better read Dr. Cotton's lecture if you 
wish for information about that. But I cannot well avoid saying a few words 
with reference to it as I proceed, for, as is most natural, the history of the 
Castle forms so important an element in the history of Preshute. 

We have but few notices of this neighbourhood in Henry II.'s reign. A 
preceptory was built at this period on the site of the present house at Bookley 
by some Knights Templars. Henry IL granted the Castle, sooa after hiB 
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aooMaion, to his son John, who oftea came .to Marlbaroiigh. We read the 
following interesting fact connected with F^nohnte from the rolls : " The Kins 
to all men greeting. Know that hy divine intnition, and for the safety of car 
Bonl and the souls of our predecessors and snccessors, we hare giren onto Kve, 
the reclnse of Preshnte, the sum of one denarinm (penny) per diem, which 
she shall enjoy in free gift so long as she lives, to be doled to her by the handa 
of the oonstable of Marlborongh Castle. Dated at Lnclgershall, 4 Ang. 12 1&" 
This I believe to be the oldest notice of anything of a religions nature in 
Freshnte itself, though religious houses had already, as we have seen, been 
erected in the neighbourhood. Tet there must have been a Church at Pres- 
hute even at this time, and I will tell yon by and bye my reasons for making 
this conclusion. Soon after king John's reign, at all events, and perhaps 
during his reign, Preshute possessed, if not a church, at least a chapeL The 
Chapel of St. Nicholas was situated in the Castle ground, dose under the 
mound ; its exact site is unknown. It is mentioned as a fabric as eariy as 
1249, but the first institution to it is dated 1811. It was called the " Fxee 
Chapel " of St. Nicholas. This institution may weU afford special interest to 
anyone connected with Preshute, for it was within its walls, in all probability, 
that the fine old font now in Preehute Church stood when some King John's 
children were baptised at it. Some persons believe that King John himself 
was baptised at it, but we do not know for certain whether the Chapel had 
been built until after his death ; yet it is possible that even if it had not been 
built until 1249, the font may have existed in the Norman church of Preshute. 
I have put before you a sketch of this font ; you may see the object itself just 
inside the door of Preshute Church. There have been many different <^iniona 
as to the material of which it is composed. It certainly appears to be black 
marble, but some persons say that it is touchstone, others black agate, others 
dark grey marble, others slate. Not many years ago it was taken to Devises 
to be repaired, for it had been very much broken ; the general belief as to its 
material was I believe that it was of black marble. Some persons consider 
it to be a Norman work, but an examination of any Norman font, such as that 
at Winchester or at Avebury, will immediately show how unlikely this is. It 
may have come from the continent. 

Let us once more follow the history of the place. Henry III often used 
to visit Karlborough. In his reign several additiona and improvements were 
made to the Castle. Most of you must have seen a moderately laige^ gabled 
house, very old and very picturesque, on your way to or from Karlborough 
Bailway Station. It is the last house which you pass, on yoQr right hand 
after orossing the bridge at the ftirther end of the town, before you reach the 
Station. This was formerly a flourishing Prioiy of White Canons of the 
Bempringhain Orderi dedicated to St. Margaret. Heniy DX is mentioned as 
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lutTiiig given to it all the land in La Berton (Barton), The monks who lived 
here teem to have been veiy well-to-do, as they derived a good revenue from 
afanost all the principal parishes in the neighbourhood. To this institntion 
Bkhazd IT. annexed a hospital dedicated to Thomas Ik Beoket, which had been 
bvOt in Heniy HL's reign. It was established for the maintenance of a master 
and several poor sick brethren. At the time of the sappression of the monas- 
teries bj Heniy Ym., St. Margaret's became a private house. We are told 
that soon aiter it had become so "One Master Daniel" lived there, and 
while it iras in bis possession it became celebrated by the death of James I/s 
Mme Minister, Sir Robert Cecil, which is said to have taken place there A.D. 
1812. This man had been created Yiscovmt Oranbome and Earl of Salisbury, 
and tiioagh he was a prudent member of James L's Ooundl, yet he was not 
without the same mistaken ideas which Strafford showed with respect to the 
unlimited power of the king's prerogative. 

From the time of Hemy m, the Oastle b^gan to assume more of the 
appearance of a country mansion than it had done previously. It remained in 
L of the Grown until Henry V ill's reign, when it was changed into a 
r honae. Leland informs us, writing in 1S88, that " By the Ohief Parish 
Church dedicate to St. Peter, there is the ruin of a great Oastle, hard by the 
West-end of the town, whereof the Donjon tower partly yet standeth." The 
Castle passed from Catherine Parr through her second husband to her hus- 
band's brother, Edward, Duke of Somerset, the Protector during Edward YI's 
minority, and the son of Sir John Seymour, whose handsome tomb you may 
see at Great Bedwyn. The ftmily of the Seymours', some of whom bore the 
title of Duke of Somerset, others that of Earl of Hertford, continued in 
possession of the Old House till the middle of the 18th Century, at the end of 
which period it became an Inn, and in 1848 it was transformed into 
Marlborough College. 

The Castle must have been dismantled early in the 16th Oentuxy, for 
there are no institutions of the Chapel of St. Nicholas bearing a later date 
than 1517. The present building — the Old House— was buHt by Francis Lord 
Seymour, the great grandson of the protector Somerset, and was designed, it 
is said, by Inigo Jones. The parish register of Preshute records the death of 
some of the workmen who were accidentally killed while building it. 

How that I have touched upon the subject of the Preshute registers, I 
may as well observe that the earliest of them extant is dated 1607, and that 
in that same centmy a record is made of the baptisms of three of the 
Seymour family, two of whom became Dukes of Somerset, being sons of 
Charles, second Lord Trowbridge, and grandsons of the builder of C. House. 
One of them vras Francis, who was murdered in Italy, the other was Charles, 
who, by ■aooeedhig bis brother in the title bMsme the nsth dnke. The 
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charaotor of the latter brought npon liim the aaine of the " Frond Doke of 
Somerset." In the next oentnxy two sons of Francis Seymoor were mteirad 
at Preshnte. 

I have not time, I fear, to give an acconnt of the two sieges of Marl- 
borough which took place soon after the CiTil War; all this neighboorhood 
was, of oonrse, affected by them. 

There are a few miscellaneons pieoes of informatian which I should like 
to giye, with respect to Preshnte. 

First, I shall try to pnt before yon the meaning of the word Barton^ 
which is the name of the district to the N.W. of Marlborongh, after which the 
new Masters* houses and Mr. Lyne's farm are named. One opinion is that 
Barton means a court-yard or enclosure near a manor, being deriTed team the 
Saxon heretun, here meaning 'barley' and fun an 'endosnre, ' Kiok«barton ' 
being a synonym for ' Biok-yard ;' thus the name would naturally date firom a 
time a manor has existed in the neighbourhood : that this manor cannot have 
been the present Old House is evident from the name la Berton being applied 
to this locality so early as Henry IH's reign ; I have not had access to the 
copy of the Doomsday Book or to any early MSS. which would give a list of 
all the manors in this district in early times, otherwise I might have been able 
to speak with more certainty on this point. 

I cannot myself therefore but incline to the other opinion on the sulgect^ 
namely, that bar means the ' bar gate' of the castle, and iaum, is used with 
the Scotch signification and means ' a &rm enclosure ;' if this latter be the 
correct explanation, Barton ii one of the few names still in existence which 
remind us of the Castle, the other names which do so being Pkeshute^ 
Merleberg (or Marlborough), and a third, which I have not yet mentioned, but 
which was given to a quarter of the town in later times, Bailey Ward. 

The meaning of the word Manton I have not quite discoyered i it ooonrs 
in the Doomsday Book. 

In the village bearing this name are preserved two spedmens of the 
carriage which was used 150 years ago. One is a four-wheeled carriage, the 
other a phsoton ; both appear to have been very handsome in their day. They 
were built for one of the Baskerville family on his becoming high sheriff of 
Wilts, and they bear his coat of arms upon their panels. The Baskervilles are 
of royal blood; they claim descent^ as Mr. Waylen informs us, from several 
kings of Western Europe, and even from Charlemagne himself. They 
formerly lived at Bockley, and their names appear several times in the 
Freshute parish registers. 

In the vestry of the church there is a hatchment probably belonging to 
one of the Beach family, which was one of the leading fiamilies in this district 
in former times^ and of which no trace remaiiis here at present. There is also 
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a mrninment recording the deaths of two members of Parliament, a father 

and a son, named DanieL This name occurs on the Boll of Battle Abbey as 

bonie by one of the companions in arms of William the Conqueror. 

Hub particolar branch of the fiunily bought St. Hargaret^s priory soon after 

the suppression of religious houses by Henzy VIII. The benefice of Preehute 

in eariy times was of great yalue, nor is it inconsiderable at the present time, 

but the great tithes are appropriated by the lay vicars of Salisbury, and the 

Vicar of Preshute receiyes his tithes &om Glatford only. The Chapel of St. 

Nicholas was originally in the gift of the Yi(xr of Preshute, but afterwards it 

was, as the Church of Preshute now is, in the gift of the^ Bishop of Salisbury. 

A K.8. dated 1291, gives us the following information : — " Ecclesia de Present 

cam Ci^lla, taxatio £20, decima £2** Preshute Vicarage was burnt down 

during the last century, and has never been rebuilt. It used to stand at the 

top of the churchyard, on the side of the pathway to Manton, opposite the 

present Preshute House. Its site is still marked by some elm-trees, which, 

together with the hedge which bounds the field by the churchyard, enclose a 

rectangular space, which was formerly the vicarage garden. Dr. Stukely 

mentiosis in his Itinerarium that in his time the church contained a piece of 

glsss in one of the windows upon which was inscribed, DNS. EICHABDUS 

HIC VICABIUS, who he beUeved, •* Uved formerly in a Uttle house at Marl. 

bon>' over against the castle [inn], now an ale-house, where his name is out 

in the same old letters over the door." It seems, therefore, that either the 

« Mount Inn" or the "Coach and Horses" was formerly used as Preehute 

Parsonage. 

Whether it is really true that Thompson the poet composed his " Spring" 
at IVeshnte I cannot say ; a stone at any rate used to be pointed out not long 
ago upon Grranham Hill, upon which, it is said, he used to sit while he medi- 
tated upon his verses. 

The rest of my paper will be devoted to a short account of the church. 
The nave, aisles, and chancel were rebuilt in 1853, much after the model of the 
old building ; the pillars in the interior are Norman, with the exception of the 
semi-pillar attached to the eastern wall of the south aisle, which, though it 
bears a Norman moulding, is of modem construction. These pillars were 
taken down at the restoration of the Church, were scraped and cleaned, and 
then put together in the same state as they had been previously. I must 
take it for granted that you are all aware how in England the Norman style 
is the earliest style of church-building, of which this countiy possesses any 
variety of specimens, and how this style passed gradually away, and was 
followed by the Early English style ; how that then, after a transition, came 
the Decorated ; another transition then followed, and lastly the perpendicular 
style was used. When yon know this you can readily understand, I think, 
o 
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what I haye to e&y with regard to the oonstmotion of the Ghoroh. That there 
was onoe a Norman Church at Preahnte seems certain, for before the restora- 
tion in 1853 there was a low Norman arch separating the chancel from the 
nave ; and besides this a piece of Norman carving was found upon the inner 
flat surface of a semicironlar block of stone which had been nsed in the 
oonstmotion of one of the Norman pillars ; another proof appears in the exis- 
tence of these pillars themselyes, which are genuine Norman, and (with one 
exception) are not merely modem imitations. 

The remainder of the older part of the Church waa built, as we judge firom 
the i>eculiarities of its architecture, during the transition from the Decorated 
to the Feipendioular style, i.e., in Edward III/s or Eichard ITs reign. The 
chief proofs of this are the west window (in the tower) and the eaat window 
of the chancel, which, though new, is an exact representation of the old east 
window. The former of thesoi from the rudeness of its construction, gives 
evidence of having been built before that style had been quite understood by 
the builders ; the latter is an example of the florid or flowing traoeiy (pecnUsr 
to the Decorated style), in which there is a slight tendency towards the 
Perpendicular, some parts of the tracery being a little elongated, forming 
almost straight vertical lines, which is the main characteristic of the Ferpen- 
dicular style. The architect who restored the Church has, I think, reiy 
sncoesafully shown the transition from the one to the other style in the three 
smaller windows of the 8. aisle. 

The tower is a specimen of the Early Perpendicular style also ; on either 
side of the western window there is a small shield bearing some of the usual 
emblems of our Lord. 

I may remark that the pews are all made out of the oak fittings of 
Malmsbuxy Abbey. There is one brass in the Church, dated 1518, from which 
I have taken the rubbing which you see. The inscription is — 

prap for tl^e (ouirs of iof)n Saflep ^ marpon 
t)ts( tnpf> tiJ)itf)t loibn HecefftH tf)t ij: )iap of 
map tbe pere of our lorli goti mbnrlittf on 
mf>oU foulest if)u ttnbt mercp. 

It represents the venerable John Bailey and his wife Marion, beneath the 
former are arranged their three dau^^ters and beneath the latter their seven 
sons, all of them being in an attitude of deep devotion, each standing in 
exactly the same posture as those on either side, aa though the drilling of the 
16th century was as perfect as the Egyptian and Assyrian sculptures represent 
that of the anoientB to have been. 
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In the porch there is presenred a very elegant piscina in the form of a 
flower, four shallow circular bowls forming the fonr petals, with a sort of finial 
in the centre, and each bowl has its own drain. 

The piscina is now built verticallj into the wall of the porch, outside the 
cshnroh door. There are one or two fragments of ancient carving presenred in 
diflferent parte of the ohnrch, of which one is a qnatrefoil, nnder the east 
window, another is a representation probably of some saint holding a sword 
in his hand, perhaps St. Paul ; it is jnst possible however that it may be 
intendfld to i c p roso nt St. Qeorge, the patron saint of the Church, though that 
is not likely. 

Tlie one olrjeot, however, of which Freshute Church may well be proud, 
k the fimt^ whiohy thouc^ exceedingly interesting from its history and asso- 
c ii atia i i s, is not the less so on account of its merits, its great age, ite large 
nse, and ite imposing form. 

I have now said all that I have thought necessary upon this sulgect. Let me 
OB^ add that whatever information I may have given about the castle I have not 
b or r owed from the lecture delivered by Dr. Cotton, for that would hardly have 
been rig^ but I have gone one step £Eurther back, and whatever I have 
thoBg^ necessary to say upon this sulrject with reference to the castle I have 
derived from Waylen*s History of Marlborough. I am indebted to the 
Yktr of Ftaahute also for much of my information upon the subject. 

Yon see that there is nothing in Freshute which can make it famow ; it 
has indeed some few interesting associations, but its greatness is still yet 
to oorne^ and let us hope that it is wrapped up in the friture, not only of 
Breshnto House, but also of that institution to which Freshute House belongs 

' SchooL 



W. B. Smith was elected head of the Geological Section : and C. H. Bull, 
Esq., and Bev. H. Bell, Honorary Members. 

There were 46 persons present. 



MEETING HELD MABCH 15th, 1867. 
Ornithology, 
Ths Fssbidknt presented to the Society a Fintail Duck, a Buff, and Beeve. 
B. Di Thuin presented a pair of Fartridges. 

ArehcBohgy, 
T. B. DuicxBQtJi exhibited some coins, among which were a coin of the reign 

of Shanghai, a denarius of Trajan, and Constantino. 
Thb FassiDSNT exhibited a scent bottle taken frx>m an Etruscan tomb. 

Geology, 
A poE&ot ooUeotion of crag fossils, presented to the Bodety by the Bev. 7. W. 
F. Tarrari F.B.B»| was passed round. 
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E. Almack exhibited a specimen of Portland marble. 

The Librarian mentioned that the Rev. H. E. Booth had preeonted Linnaena' 

*' Systema Nators " to the Libnuy. 
Dr. Fergus then gave a lectm^e, illiutrated by nnmerons diagrams and pre- 

parationSi on " The Human Eye." 



There were 36 persons present. 



MEETING HELD MARCH 29th, 1867. 

Ornithology. 
6. H. Dawson exhibited eggs of the Tawny Owl and Book, taken this year in 

the Forest, and mentioned notices of the Kingfisher and Snipe. 
E. IK Thurn exhibited specimens of the four species of Owls found in the 

neighbourhood. 
J. W. Parrinoton presented a Nuthatch to the society. 

Botaaiy, 
The President exhibited specimens of all the wild flowers as yet in bloom. 

Qwloffy, 
W. D. BxiTH exhibited a spine of a CidoiAis found in the ohalk on the London 
road. 

ArchcBology, 
T. B. Dumeroue gave a short description of the different Tumuli in the 

neighbourhood. 
The President exhibited a Bronze Boman Lamp, and one of earthenware from 

Pozzuoli, and a small Etruscan vase from Gumaa. 
The President read a paper, written by J. W. Mills, on " The Trades of 
Animals." 
P. G. Young was elected a member. 

There were 47 persons present. 



MEETING HELD APBIL 12th, 1867. 

Ornithology, 
G. H. Dawson gave his Beporc. 
B. IM Thurn presented specimens of the common Gull and Book to the Society's 

collection. 
The President presented a pair of Magpies. 
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Ewtomohffy, 
F. J. H. Jexkixson gaye his Beport. 

Thx Frbstdxnt exhibited a Papa of the Death's Head Moth, which still 
retained the head of the Caterpillar. 
Zoology, 
Ths Pkksidknt presented a yariety of the WBter*rat. 

Geology, 
W. D. Sjctth exhibited specimens of Ca/rdiwn disaimUe, Fossil-wood, and 

Ammonite, from the Portland beds at Swindon. 
J. B. OuuELXT exhibited some fossils fomid near Komnonth. 

Botany. 
The Paisidknt read a list of notioes, and exhibited a species of Coiydal (C. 
tuberoBo) new to the Ck>imt7, fomid in the West Woods, as well as a 
spedmen of Xylaria Hypoxylon, a Fmigos not often found in the 
neighbonrhood. 

Arehosology. 
J. C. Palmer exhibited a Burmese book, written on Palm leayes. 



Cr. H. Dawson then read the following paper on 

EAGLES AND HAWKS. 

In speaking of Eagles I shall confine myself to the two which only can 
Bbrictly be called British Sagles, and which are at all common in this oomitry, 
namely, the Golden and the White-tailed Eagle. When I say common, yon 
must remember that it is now an onnsnal thing to see an Eagle anywhere 
■OQth of the Border, and they are now becoming rare in the lowlands of 
Bootland. I shall begin, then, at once with the Golden Eagle, which may well 
be called the king of the feathered tribes. The geographical distribution of this 
bird is very extensive ; it is fonnd in the northern parts of Africa and America, 
in Bussia, Norway, Sweden, the Pyrenees, and the Alps. By the native 
Indians it is held, as it is by almost every other people, to be an emblem of 
might and conrage, and the yonng Iz\dian warrior glories in his Eagle plmne 
as the most honorable ornament with which he can adorn himself. The 
fiaathers of the Eagle are attached to the calnmets or smoking-pipes nsed by 
the Indians in their solemn festivals. 80 highly are these ornaments prized 
that a warrior will often exchange a valuable horse for the tail feathers of a 
single Eagle. 

In Britain it is far most frequently fonnd in the highlands of Scotland. 
In size it measores 8 feet in length, and the wings of an adult bird when ex- 
panded reach to the extent of 7 feet 2 the weight of an old bird is about 12 lbs. 
It may be distinguished from the white^tailed Eagle not only by the different 
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oolonr of its plnmage but also from the fact that its legs are feathered to the 
toes, as 70a mnst have noticed in the bird which we now have. Its neat is placed 
on a high and frequently inaccessible predpioe, where it fonns a solid platform of 
several feet in width, bnilt of stioks and branches of trees interlaced with 
smaller twigs, and covered with layers of reed or heath. The female aeldDm 
lays more than 3 egga, of a diriy white colour spotted with red. 

Its food consists chiefly of animals taken aUve ; scarcely even when 
very hungry is it known to touch any carrion, in its free stale. This 
statement I most not give as a certainty, for I find that many 
naturalists are inclined to the opposite opinion. One person declares that he 
has seen as many as nine Eagles together on the carcase of a dead aniTnaJ. 
Sir Walter Scott was evidently of the latter opinion, from the lines in the Lady 
of the Lake : — 

« That Highland Eagle e'er should feed 
On thy fleet limbs my matchless steed." 

Lambs, fowns, and birds of various kinds form their usual prey ; there 
are several instanoeii on record of their having carried off young children, but 
I cannot find any very satisfactory proof of this. These birds are said 
frequently to attain to a very great age ; one is said to have died at Vienna in 
1719 which had been kept in confinement there for more than a century ; but 
here again I cannot positively vouch for the truth of the statement. The 
fierceness of this eagle may be subdued in many instances, though it is said to 
be generally more ferocious than the white-tailed eagle. Thus, for iuBtanoe, 
one was taken in the forest at Fontainbleau, in a trap set for foxes, the 
spring of which broke his claw : his cure was tedious, and attended with a 
painful operation, which however was borne with the greatest patience. 
During the operation his head alone was at liberty, but he did not avail 
himself of this to oppose the dressing of the wound from which several 
splinters were taken 1 being then laid on his side, he passed the whole night 
without motion, and the neott day he stood for twelve hours without once 
resting on his unsound foot. The patience which he showed throughout was 
80 great that his wound waa finally perfectly cured. Here, ae it seems to me, 
we have quite a sufficient proof that eagles are not by any means untameable. 
I find, moreover, mention made of eagles having been used in many places* in 
the same way as hawks, for taking large game such aa deer ; they have cer- 
tainly been so used in Tartary, and it is believed they are employed for tJiis 
purpose at the present day in Persia and some parts of India. 

I have now to say a few words about the White-tailed eagle or Seaeagle as 
it is otherwise called. In size this bird does not differ materially from the one of 
which I have just spoken, though generally it is a little smaller ; its plumage is 
of ft doflfcy brown ooloar with the tail whoUy white. As its xuune, the (Sea 
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lagle) implieB, it breeds ohieflj on tlie sea coast, though it is oooadoDally 
found inland : its food oonsist of fish and of the jonng birds of gnlls, &c. 
Its nest is made most i^nently on the ledges of high rocks, though 
occasionally in large trees ; it is often oomposed almost entirely of sea weed. 
Whan this bird is found at any distance firom the sea it is g^eraHy in the 
neig^iboiirhood of one of the inland lochs in Scotland. Its eggs are only two 
in number, of about the same size and shape as those of the goose : when first 
laid they are probably perfectly white, and the slight colour with which they 
are mailcedis only the result of stains. This eagle is frequently attacked by 
the Skua gulls, who on these occasions always collect in considerable numbers, 
and sometimes get the victory in these encounters. The gulls neyer yenture 
to attack the enemy in front, but make short circles around him, and, with a 
desperate swoop from behind, strike him on the back, and then dart up again 
into the air almost perpendicularly ; the eagle is not able to turn so easily as 
ihey can, and hardly knows how to resist the attack. The gulls will persevere 
in their cowardly attacks for a long time, until at length they put the eagle 
to an ignominious flight, when they themselves retire in triumph. 

I hope I have been able to g^ve you some little idea of these two kinds of 
ea^es: the difference between them as you have seen is considerable 
both in their food as well as their habits, though the white-tailed eagle 
IS not by any means particular in oonflning himself to such food as he gets on 
the sea ooast. I did not intend giving you more than just a very short sketch 
of theoe birds, and from them I shall pass on to the hawks. I shall not give 
yon a long account of all the different kinds of hawks (which I do not suppose 
would be of any great interest to most of you) though I shall have some little 
to say about each one of the family. I shall also tell yon about 
hawking which may not be altogether xminteresting. The terms 
hawk and hainldng are so familiar that it might appear unnecessary to enter 
into any explanation of them, but in reality they cannot be strictly applied to 
this whole fiinuly of birds, though they are now used indiscruninately when 
speaking of any member of it : the Goshawk and sparrow-hawk are the 
only two British types of the family of Hawks, strictly so called ; the rest 
we should more accurately call Falcons : this distinction I think may be 
dropped by us now as it is when speaking of the subject generally. 

As I wish to say a few words about each several member of the 
tuoSfy, I must begin with the Ger Falcon otherwise called the Iceland 
Faloony which properly heads the list, and was one of the most highly 
esteemed birds for the purpose of hawking. This bird may be considered the 
boldest, the most perfectly winged and, in proportion to its weight, the strongest 
both for action and endurance of all the feathered tribes. It breeds in great 
nnmbem in Iceland, as its name implies ; thence it was frequently imported and 
used to fetch a.very high price from its great use for hawking pnrpofles. 
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The Peregrine Falcon comes neii, whicli was alao one of the moet important 
agentsin all fUoonry: agooddealof dilfionltjhaB often ariflen about this bird firom 
the frequent changes of plamage which it ondergoes, at its different periods of 
life. This species is more common in Britain than the last mentioned ; it has 
been known to breed in the Isle of Wight and is met with annnally throoghont the 
Scotch coasts. I find the following account of the daring shown by the peregrine 
fklcon : A jonng bird of this species had been taken from its nest before it 
was able to fly, and consequently before it had been much accustomed to 
slaughtering its prey ; being put in a room by itself, it was left for a whole day 
without food, its wings haying been slightly dipped. At the end of the day 
an old male heron was introduced into the room where the falcon was at 
liberty, the tip of the heron's bill having been previously sawn off. The falcon 
took up its post on a stool, which stood at one end of the room, and kept its eye 
fixed on the heron as the latter traversed the apartment ; at length judging 
the heron to be sufficiently near, she sprung at its head, intending to seize 
that part with her talons ; in this, however, she failed, from the stool not 
giving her sufficient elevation to make the spring without much assistance 
from her wings, and the heron dealt a blow with its bill which would have 
been fatal had the bill been perfect. The same manoeuvre was repeated by 
the &lcon several times with equal want of success. At length she managed to 
establish herself on a box which stood at the opposite end of the room, and 
supplied amore elevatedperoh : by this means she could get the required impetus, 
and suddenly springing from the perch seized the unfortunate heron by the 
head, and made short work with him in spite of his attempted resistance on 
the ground. This seems to me a good instance of the daring shown by these 
birds, since in this case the hawk was a young one and had had no previous 
practice in encounters of the kind. 

We next come to some of the smaller hawksi as the Hobby, which is now 
rare throughout England ; it is inferior in courage to none of the fiunily, and 
has been frequently known to take birds as large as partridges : it was highly 
esteemed by some of the most reputed of the old falconers, though chiefly fen- 
taking small birds, such as larks — and was also used for the purpose o£ 
frightening partridges so as to prevent them from rising, when they might 
be shot with the cross-bow. 

Next is the Kestrel, which is one of the most common of our hawks : 
these are the birds which we so often notice hovering for a long time in one 
place, and hence its name of the " windhover hawk," by which it is known in 
some districts. Beetles form a part of the food of this hawk, a peculiarity 
shared by none of the others : some naturalists have even asserted that it kills 
no birds of any kind, but this seems to be a mistake. It is said to have been 
occasionally used in hawking for partridges and other birds of straight flight, 
but waa probably of no great use to the fiblooner. 
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From it we pass to the Merlin, the smallest of the hawks, bnt at the 
nme time the most aotive and beantifnl. Not mnoh larger than a blackbird, 
it has been known to kill a partridge at a single pounce, so great is its power 
and determination. Its prey consists chieflj of snch birds as chaffinches, 
larks and thrushes ; it is said to have been used in hawking for snipes, and to 
have afforded excellent sport of this particnlar kind ; if this be really the case, 
we can imagine that it mnst be a bird of very swift flight indeed. 

All the hawks of which I have as yet spoken are distinguished by 
hsring long wings, as opposed to the so-called short-winded hawks, abont 
which I shall now say a few words. To these belong the Gos- 
hawk, the Sparrow-hawk, and the Buzzards; these are not able to soar 
aloft and thns reach their prey, or poxmoe down upon it from any great height, 
bat take it by seizing it near the ground. The Sparrow-hawk is one of the 
commcmeet of our British species, though perhaps more shy and untractable 
than the kestrel. At times, however, it shows great boldness when in pursuit of 
its pvey — one is known to have entered a room where a goldfinch was hung up 
in a cage, and to have remained there for some considerable time, as the 
owner on entering found the goldfinch already dead with its feathers plenti- 
fully scattered about. As to the strength of these birds it may be noticed 
when comparing them with eagles as regards their power of carrying great 
weights, that a sparrow-hawk was once seen to seize upon a weasel, an animal 
nearly its equal in size and weight, and actually mount aloft with it ; it 
howerer paid for its rashness by receiving a mortal bite on the throat, whilst 
the weasel escaped without any serious injury. 

The following also is a strong corroboration of the truth of the story just 
mentioned, and also illustrates the powers of the hawk in raising compara- 
tively heavy weights ; whilst it is more curious as displaying the courage 
shown by a timid animal in defence of its young. A gentleman in Yorkshire 
while walking in the fields saw a small hawk attempting to fly off with some 
prey it had just pounced upon, but evidently prevented by the weight of the 
animal from rising to any height from the ground. It was pursued by a hare, 
which, whenever it came within her reach, attacked it with her paw, and at 
last soooeeded in knocking it down, when it dropped its prey. At this mo- 
ment the gentleman ran forward and the hawk and its pursuer both made their 
retreat, and on reaching the spot he found a fine leveret which had suffered 
severely from the talons of the hawk. The sparrow-hawks seem to supply 
their young liberally with food. Mr. Selby mentions having found a nest of 
five young sparrow-hawks which contained besides them a lapwing, two black* 
birds, one thrush, and two green Unnets, recently killed, and partly divested 
of their feathers. 
D 
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The Gos-hawk comes last on the list of thoae of which I wish 
to give you some little description : it is now rare in England, though formerly 
it was very plentiful and much valaed for hawking. It committed great 
devajstation among partridges ; its mode of hunting was to beat a field and 
when a covey was sprung to fly after them and observe where they pitched, 
and then rise them a second time, until after a few times the partridges 
became so wearied that the hawk could secure one or more of them acocrding 
to its pleasure. It is not a very fast flyer, and therefore is unable to overtake 
the partridge at its first rising. 

Having said so much of the different kinds of hawks, I will now try to 
give you some little idea of the sport of hawking, and also of the training*, 
&o.f of the hawks. I will first read you some selections firom an aooount whic^ 
I find given by an eye-witness of a day's hawking in 1825, in the county of 
Norfolk, not far from a heronry. From this you will have some idea of the 
sport in its modem form. The party assembled towards the afternoon, the 
wind blowing towards the heronry — there were four couple of hawks, all of 
them belonging to the breed of Peregrine Falcons. These were carried by a 
man to the ground upon an oblong kind of frame, padded with leather, on 
which the birds perched, and to which they were each fS&stened with a leather 
thong. On reaching the required spot the birds were taken ofi* the frame and 
fiistened to the ground in a shaded place suited for the purpose, with the 
exception of two which the falconers carried on their wrists, holding between 
their finger and thumb a small piece of leather attached to the legs of each of 
the birds. A heron now appeared, and was apparently coming within reach, 
when each of the men being now ready with a falcon on his fist, and the boy 
with the lure tied to his waist, and mounted on horseback, they proceeded 
slowly in the direction fii^m whence the heron was flying ; and as soon as the 
heron was nearly opposite, though at a very considerable height in the air, they 
slipped the hoods from off the heads of the faloons, holding them still by the 
bit of leather until they caught sight of the heron, when the sport commenced. 
The moment the birds were let loose they went off straight as arrows towards 
the heron, which by this time had gone a considerable distance ahead. As 
they were dashing away towards it an unfortunate crow happened to cross 
their path, when one of them instantly darted after him, but he contrived to 
escape by flying into a plantation, where the falcon followed but did not take 
him. The other falcon soon overtook the heron, which began to prepare for 
the attack by disgorging its ballast, consisting of two or three fish ; while the 
hawk, after flying round for a short time in circles, at length soared above him, 
and, pouncing downwards, struck him on the back, when they both came 
tumbling down together from a great height to the ground. The second fidoon, 
haring lost some time in pursuing the crow, was now flying with all speed to 
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i her oompanion, and was ooming op just as the first falcon and the heron 
wen &Uing. At this instant a rook happened to Hj aoroas, when the disap- 
pointed falcon stmok at him, and they both fell t<^ether within 20 yards of the 
other pair. No sooner had they reached the ground than each of the falcons 
began to pnll its victim to pieces, bnt as soon as the fidconers conld come np 
the Inres were thrown out, consisting of pigeons, and the falcons having been 
kepi ftsting for some hours before were allowed to make a meal npon them. 
The acooont in the origioal is a good deal longer than this, bnt this is enongh 
to ahow yon sometlung what the sport was like. 

The origin of hawking is somewhat nncertain, it camiot be traced 
with any accuracy to an earlier period than the middle of the fourth 
ceatuzy. It appears certain that the amnsement was first discovered 
abroad, where it became fashionable some time before it was known 
at all in this country. The time of its introduction into England 
camiot be fixed with certainty : but about the middle of the eighth century 
Winifred or Bonifiu», -Archbishop of Mayence, himself a native of England, 
presented to Ethelbert, king of Kent, a hawk and two falcons, and about the 
same time a king of the Mercians requested the same Boniface to send him two 
falcons which had been trained to kill cranes. In the succeeding century the 
sport was very highly esteemed by the Anglo-Saxon nobility, and the training 
and flying of hawks became one of the essentials in the education of a young 
man of rank. Alfred the Great is commended for his early proficiency in this 
as well as in other fashionable amusements, and he is even said to have 
written a treatise on the subject of hawking. It is plain that the amusement, 
even at this early time must have been very generally followed to call for the 
prohibition, inserted in a charter granted by one of the Mercian kings to the 
Abbey of Abington, which forbade all people to carry hawks and thereby 
trespass on the lands of the monks who resided therein. About the eighth 
and ninth centuries we are told that the Gnmd Falconer of France was an 
officer of great eminence — ^his annual salary being 4000 florins: he was 
attended by fifty gentlemen and fifty assistant falconers, and was allowed to 
keep SOO hawks. He had the right of granting licences to every vendor of 
hawks in France, and received a tax upon every bird sold in that kingdom. 
In Doomsday Book a hawk's breeding place (Aira aecipitris as it is in the 
original} is returned among the most valuable articles of property, which 
proves the high estimation in which these birds were held under the early 
Norman kings, and probably some establidmient like that mentioned above 
was made for the royal Falconer in England. We must notice that the ladies 
not only accompanied the gentlemen in pursuit of this amusement, but even 
practised it by themselves ; according to a writer of the ISth century they 
even excelled the men in knowledge and exercise of the art of Faloonxy, which 
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reason he nngallantlj produces to prore that the amnsement was friTolooB 
and effeminate. Hawking was forbidden to the clergy by the canone of the 
Chorch, bat the prohibition was by no means sufficient to restrain even them 
fh>m the pursuit of this favonrite ttmusement. 

The practice of hawking declined as might be expected firom the moment 
that the musket was brought to perfection at which time the immense ex- 
pense attending the training and keeping of hawks became altogether 
unnecessary. Its fall was very rapid ; at the oonmienoement of the 1 7th 
century it seems to havo been in the height of its glory ; at the close of the 
same century the sport was rarely practised, and a few years afterwards was 
scarcely known at all. 

As to the method of hawking in ancient times, it was performed either 
on horseback or on foot as occasion required — on foot chiefly when the sport 
lay in covers. In following the hawk on foot it was customary for the sports- 
man to have a stout pole with him to assist him in leaping over small ditches, 
&c., which might prevent him in his progresa. This we learn from a fact 
related by an historian of the name of Hall, who informs us that Hcniy ViU, 
while pursuing his hawk on foot attempted with the help of his pole to 
leap over a ditch half full of muddy water : the pole broke and the king fell 
head foremost into the mud, where he would have been stifled, had not a foot- 
man, one John Moody, who was near at hand and saw the accident, leaped 
into the ditch and released his majesty from his perilous situation. 

There were a g^at number of laws respecting hawks and hawking, 
passed at different times; under the Norman kings, none but the nobles 
were allowed to keep hawks. In the 34th year of the reign of Edward 
III, a statute was made by which a person finding a hawk of any 
kind that had been lost by its owner was enjoined to carry it to the 
Sheriff of his county, who had to make proclamation of the same through all 
the principal towns of that coxmty. If the person finding the hawk concealed 
the same, he was liable on discovery, to pay the price of the bird, and to 
suffer two years' imprisonment, or more in default of payment. In the 87th 
year of the same reign this enactment was confirmed with still greater 
severity, and the stealing or concealing a hawk was made an act of felony : in 
the same reign moreover the Bishop of Ely excommunicated certain persons 
for stealing a hawk that wafl sitting upon the perch in the cloisters of Ber- 
mondsey in Southwark; but this piece of sacrilege was committed during 
divine service, and the bird was the property of the bishop himself. During 
the reign of Henry YII, it was decreed that if any person was convicted of 
taking from the nests or destroying the eggs of almost any kind of hawk, he 
should suffer imprisonment for one year and one day, and be liable to a fine 
at the king's pleasure; he was equally subject to the penalty even if he 
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detiroyied the eggi on lua own land. The sererity of these laws may perhaps 
smprise yon until yon have heard how highly these birds were formerly 
appreciated. At the oommcncement of the 17th century a Gos-hawkwaa sold 
for 100 marks, a large smn in those days. In the eighth year of the reign of 
£dwsrd HE, the king of Scotland sent him a falcon as a present, which he not 
only gracionaly received, but rewarded the falconer who bronght it with a 
present of forty shillings. It is farther said that in the reign of James I, a 
certain gentleman gave £1000 for a cast of hawks — a oast of hawks according 
to an old book cm the snbject signifies two, and a lese^ I suppose the same as 
leash, three. It certainly seems strange to ns to hear of hawks as so very 
Talnable when we now see them persecuted more than almost any other bird 
by ereiy gamekeeper in the country* 

Having given some idea of the value of a well-trained hawk, 
I will now give you a very few words on the process of training them. 
The young birds on bemg taken from the nest, or perhaps caught 
when 'just able to fly, were taken home with great care and a hood or 
cap placed over the eyes of each bird, and then it wa^ left to itself for a day 
or two. After this it was quietly placed on the fist, carried up and down for 
nearly a whole day, and gently stroked with a feather. Having been in some 
degree tamed by this treatment and accustomed to handling, the hood was 
taken on and off quickly until it was willing to feed. Meat was then ofibred, 
and the hood removed, the falconer making a peculiar call at the same time, 
which was invariably used whenever it was fed, but on no other occasion that 
it might become acquainted with the voice of its feeder. It was then taught 
to alight upon the fist firom a perch and receive its food, this was called luring 
the hawk. When it was so far tamed as to come readily when called, it was 
allowed to remain wholly unheeded, and then put to the lure, an artificial bird, 
mads of feathers and leather, thrown up into the air. To this a live pigeon or 
dead chicken was attached which it was permitted to seize, and a part of 
which it was allowed to eat : during this part of its training it was prevented 
from escaping by a long string. When quite familiar with the lure, it was 
taught to fly at live game, chiefly by means of a duck, which was blindfolded 
that it might not escape. The natural disposition of the hawk would induce 
it to carry off its game when caught, but this was checked by the skill and 
kind treatment of the Falconer, and more especially by the use of the lure. 

Before I quite leave the subject I may mention the curious fact 
of the attention shown by the Turks and Egyptians to certain hawks, which 
probably arises from the respect paid to them in ancient times, when the hawk 
was held sacred and when accidentally to kill one was pxmished by a heavy fine, 
and designedly to deprive it of life was a capital ofience. The hawks were wor- 
shqiped for different reasons, some because they were supposed to destroy 
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soorpions, seipents, and other dangeroaa reptileB; oihen again wore held 
sacred becanse the priesta or angora made nae of their swift flight in ibetr 
diyinations. By some they were looked npon aa saored from an anoient 
tradition stating that once npon a time a book bonnd with a scarlet thread 
was brought to the priests of Thebes, in Egypt, by a hawk, in which book were 
written all the rites and customs of the divine worship of the Egyptians. 
This extraordinary attention was not only shown to the living birds, bnt was 
even more marked by the attention paid to them when dead. Their 
bodies were wrapped in linen folds, steeped in perfumes and precious oils;, in 
order to preserve them, and in this state they are still frequently found in the 
mummy pits of Egypt. There are still many superstitions among the Egyp- 
tians respecting hawks, similar I suppose to the superstitious fears whioh are 
felt by the country people in some places about some birds, such as magpies 
and crows, of which you must all have heard. 



This being the third anniversary of the Society's foundation, H. M. Moule, 
Esq., moved the following motion : — 

That this Society, on the completion of its third year, desires to put on 
record an expression of its sincere g^titude to the President, without whom it 
would never have come into existence, and whose wide knowledge and nnre- 
mitting care, have been the main influences at work in bringing it forward to 
its present flourishing and promising condition. 

That the Society's thanks be on this occasion presented to the past and 
present officers who have devoted their services to its aftairs. 

This was seconded by C. K. Bull, Esq., and carried unanimously. 



There were 60 persons present. 



MEETING HELD MAT 8bd, 1867. 

Ornithology, 
G. H. Dawson read a list of notices ; and exhibited a nest of the golden-crested 

Wren. 
H. M. Hilton exhibited spotted and unspotted specimens of the eggs of the 

Jackdaw. 

E. IV Thurn exhibited a specimen of the Black-backed GuU, shot in the 

neighbourhood. 

Entomology. 

F. J. H. Jenkinson read a list of notices. J. W. Parrington exhibited a 

specimen of JB*. Abrv^taria. 
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Oeology, 
J. B. Oajlklbt ezbibitod Bome specimeiiB of TerebratuUB and a oorions flint 

depoflit. 
Tm PUESIDKNT exhibited a specimen of Flatinnm. 

Thk Pessidznt then read the following paper, illastrated by Photographs, 
Diagrams, and specimens, on 

THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 

One of the most wooderfdl natural objects to be seen in Ireland is the 
Giaof 8 Cansewaj, situated in the K.W. of the Island, on the coast of the 
covmty of Antrim. The whole snr&oe of this county is composed of, what 
is termed by geologists, TVap, except a small patch of porphyry, yielding a 
fine white building stone, N. of the town of Antrim. Below this trap occurs 
a bed of indurated Chalk, and below that Greensand, New Red Sandstone, and 
IGoa Slate — this latter crops out to the West of Londonderry, and in the K.E. 
of Antrim, thus shoimg that it extends quite across the county. 

For a distance of about two miles inland the ground gradually rises towards 
the sea till it ends abruptly in a precipice, in many places quite perpendicular, 
and often 350 or 400 feet high. Here a wonderful sight presents itself. For a 
d i atanoe of four miles along the coast an irregular platform, inteirupted by pro- 
mcmtories, and composed of the tops of 40,000 pillars, slopes down to the sea, and 
wader it, as far as the eye can reach. The colunms themselves are very in- 
teresting objects— they are in general about 15 or 20 inches in diameter, one 
ody triangular, three have nine sides, and the majority of the rest fire, six, 
or seren sides. Five and six sides seem to prevail the most. The distance from 
the bottom of the precipice to the sea is about 780 feet ; but the Causeway (as 
stated above) extends under water, and it is not improbable that it reaches as 
fSv as the Island of Staffk, or if the two formations (for at Staffo we meet 
with a similar formation, known by the name of Fingal*B Cave) are now 
separated, that they originally formed one immense continuous bed of Columnar 



These pillars fit so closely together that it is impossible to get an instru* 
ment between two contiguous ones, in fact a sheet of ordinary paper could 
barely be inserted between those fiirtheet apart. These columns, moreover, 
are not formed of one continuous piece of Basalt, but are jointed, and though 
each {oint is perfectly distinct, it is impossible to separate one without dam- 
age; the manner in which these pieces are xmited forming another very 
interesting fbatnre about the columns. The end of one of these joints has 
either an indentation or prqjection, exactly oiroular, the oironmference being as 
neariy aipoBtiUe that of the insoribed drole of the polygonal boundary of the 
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oolnmn. If the upper end lias a circular indalation, it is exactly fitted bj the 
corresponding projection of the under surface of the joint next above it ; but 
these projections are sometimes on the upper and sometimes on the under 
BurfacCi BO that there is no regularity in this respect. There are, of course, por- 
tions of the surface between the circular portion and the edge of the colunm, 
especially at the angular points ; and these portions are modified so as to form 
projections upwards or downwards, entirely securing the contiguous joint of 
the pillar, so that it is necessary to break off the angular projections in order 
to separate the joints. As the upper surfaces of the joints are indifferently 
conrex or concave, and as the joints themselves do not all lie in the same 
horizontal plane, it is evident that the " Causeway " is not level, though, as 
the joints are not very long, when the ends of the pillars form a large surfiice, 
it becomes approximately so ; in fact in some places the surface is very uneven 
and groups of pillars have been left projecting above the general surface, many 
of which have received various fanciful names, as the Qiani^s Chair, the Priest 
cmd hia Flock, the Nv/rsing Childf the King and 7Us NohUSf Ac. Where the 
pillars have been broken away, so as to leave others of considerable length 
exposed to view, they have been named the Organ, the Loom, &c. 

Turning from the Causeway itself to the clifi^ in which the land termin- 
ates, a magnificent spectacle presents itself. Though the Columns of Basalt 
appear in places they are not more than about 80 feet in length, and appear in 
layers one above one another. But besides these, the other strata also crop out 
in this cliff, and thus the dark basalt alternating with the white chalk, the 
green and red sandstones, and conspicuous beds of lignite and red ochre, 
which here present themselves, relieved by the bright green of the g^rass and 
ferns which find a lodgement on the various projections of the cliff, present 
a sight as peculiar as it is beautiful. 

Two portions of this cliff especially deserve notice. 

1. — ^The Qiant's Amphitheatre — a bay in the form of an exact semicircle, 
with the sides everywhere sloping down at the same angle. Bound the upper 
part runs a row of columns 80 feet high ; then comes a broad rounded pro- 
jection, like an immense bench, for the accommodation of the g^uests of the 
giant Fin Mac Coul (by whom the Causeway is reputed to have been made) ; 
next a row of pillars 60 feet high, and then again a gigantic bench, and 
so on down to the bottom, where the water is enclosed by a circle of black boul- 
der stones, like the limits of the arena. 

2. — ^The Pleoishvn, the finest of the promontories which jut out and break 
the surface of the Causeway. It is at this point more especially where the 
columns appear in ranges, and the cliff seems as if painted from the brilliancy 
with which the different strata are here presented to view. 
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Qn one of ilie promontories stand three isolated pillars. The tallest is 
■boat 45 feet high. It is said that one of the ships of the Spanish Armada 
mistook the oolnmns (whioh were more namerons then) for the towers of 
Danlnoe and wasted their anmmnition in firing at them. 

There are also two caTes whioh deserve notioe. 

Portaton Ca/ve, half-a-mile W. of the Canseway,is only remarkable, apart from 
its pillars, for its eoho, which is tremendous when a shot is fired. " The story 
goes that this care was inhabited by a hermit, who, having sworn a solenm 
oath never to tonoh food brought to him by human hands, was fed by seals, 
who carried him provisions in their months." 

Ihmkerry Ca/ue, which can only be entered by water. It is remarkable 
for the sensation caused by the rising of the water within in response to the 
■well of the ocean. " As each successive wave rolls into the cave, the surface 
rises so slowly and awfully that a nervous person would be apprehensive of a 
oeaaeleas increase of the elevation of the water till it reached the summit 
of the oave." This is however 60 feet above high water mark. 

At the Giant^s Causeway the columns are seldom more than 30 feet high, 
or one foot broad ; but at Fair Head, at no great distance from it, some are no 
less than 817 feet high, and the sides sometimes five feet broad — ^in fact the 
whole Head is composed of these columns. It is at this point, too, where the 
lignite is especially developed. It occurs generally in narrow bands at the 
Giant's Causeway, but at Murlough Bay, south of Fair Head, it is in such quan- 
tities as to pay the cost of working. 

It only remains to say a few words on the nature of Basalt and the origin 
of basaltic pillars. Basalt has the same composition as greenstone (being 
principally composed of two minerals, augite and felspar), only more fine and 
granular, and is of volcanic origin. It is, perhaps, the commonest of the vol- 
canic rooks, there being many thousand square miles of it in the Decean in 
Indu, as well as large quantities of it in America and elsewhere ; and it is by 
comparing the different formations that we are enabled to obtain a clear 
insight into the orig^ of the peculiar form in which it appears at the Gianfs 
Causeway. That it is of volcanic origin there may be inferred at once, firom 
the effect produced on the adjoining strata : for wherever it has come in con- 
tact with them, it has affected them for some considerable distance ; thus the 
old Bed Sandstone has been converted into Homstone j the Clay Slate into 
Flinty Slal^e ; the Coal into Coke ; and the Chalk into Granular Marble. This 
latter ik called by the natives Limestone, and is used for bmlding purposes. 
When burnt it produces a lime more powerfiil than ordinary lime, and is used 
extensively as whitewash for purifying the Cottages. 

But the question which more especially concerns us is, how haTo these 
Columns been formed, and why are they jointed P Are th^ the ranilt of 
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orysiallization ? For a long time it was oonBidered that they oonld not be the 
resolt of oiyBtallization, becauae when splits they presented no jiUum of 
clea/vage ; for OTOiy crystal can be split more easily in some directions tlian in 
others, and when split in these directions always presents a smooth sorfooe, 
but basalt does not hare this pecnliarity, and thus the idea of the oolomns 
being the result of crystallization was denied. It is now, howerer, decided 
that this oolnmnar form is the resnlt of ciystallization from cooling under 
pressure. Mr. Gregory Watt fused 700 lbs. weight of Dudley Basalt^ and 
caused it to cool slowly. Globular masses were formed, which by being 
continually enlarged pressed against one another until regular columns of 
basalt were formed. When, again, these columns are examined in a state of 
incipient decay, the edges are observed to crumble away, and the central 
portion to assume the form of a ball or egg. This is veiy visible in other 
localities ; Titan's Piasza, for instance, in Massachusetts, consists of m^sm»q of 
greexistone (similar in composition to Basalt), which have decayed so as to 
assume large egg-shaped masses. At Bertrich Baden there is a Basaltic 
cave called the QrotU de Fromagea (Grotto of Cheeses), because the diffisrent 
joints of the Basaltic columns have become sufficiently decayed so as to 
assume rounded forms, and thus the cave appears to be formed of columns of 
cheeses. In other formations, too, we observe that these columns are 
perpendicular to the cooling surface, and hence there is no doubt whatever 
but that* the basalt was originally thrown up in a state of fiision, that on 
cooling rows of " centres of crystallization " were formed, which by continually 
increasing at length pressed against one another, and ultimately formed 
columns such as we see at the present day at the GKant's Causeway. 

The Basalt contains many cavities filled with CsJcedony, Zeolite, and 
Semi-opal. In some instances the cavity is not completely filled with the 
calcedony or opal : and when that is the case the empty space is observed 
to be always the upper part of the cavity, when the rock was in its proper 
place ; moreover the surface of the calcedony or opal next to the empty 
space is always found to be flat and horizontal, which would show that the 
substance must have been filtered into its situation in a fluid state, and after- 
wards consolidated. 

It may, in conclusion, be interesting to know how the peculiar shape of 
these pillars would be assumed by the action of water. The Basalt is supposed 
to have been first of a clayey consistence, and to have been heated by an 
underground volcano. The horizontal divisions are presumed to have taken 
place fix>m the mass drying in layers. When clay dries by the action of the 
atmosphere it contracts, and so, ;in like manner, as the large mass of Basalt 
dries, each layer would be separated from the one below. The vertical 
splitting into columns is supposed to have been caused by the action of the 
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Yolcano undemeatiL " When the Tolcano begins to work, a great quantity of 
the wBier aWraTS present on these occasions, is driyen npwards in exhalations 
and rapaan : these possess a penetrating and softening power, hy means of 
whidi they woold also prodooe the first effect of splitting the mass np into 
horiiantal layers ; bnt when they are increased in snificient quantity, they 
fcvoe this tongh, moist substance npwards like a bnbble, which then gradually 
&Il8, and during this time bursts into the columns as actually presented by the 



There, are, boweyer, great oljections to this explanation. The joints of 
the diffisrent columns, as has been noticed, do not lie in the same plane, and 
henoe there could not be a layer produced by the drying process ; nor again 
is there any reason why it should dry in layers at all unless the process of 
diying ceased at regular intervals — so, again, in the splitting into columns, 
the Burfaoes of the columns are fkr too smooth and regular to allow of such an 
hypothesis. This theoiy, however, was merely started because there were no 
actual traces of crystallization, but, as has been shown, the absence of these 
traces has been accounted for. 

There were 61 persons present. 



MEETING HELD MAT 10th, 1867. 
EntoTnology. 

F. J. H. JxNKiKBON gave a Bepori. 

Ornithology. 
O. H. Dawson read a list of Notices, and exhibited eggs of the Dabohick and 
Chaffinch (P). 

Geology. 
W. D. Smith exhibited some Coralline Oolite, full of foeisils. 
Ths Pbesioknt exhibited some Balaclava rook and some flints, with conical 

hcillows, from Beigate. 

Arehcdology. 
T. B. DuHSBOUX exhibited Diagrams of the Marlborough Mount, Silbury 

Hin, and Waterloo Mound, drawn to scale, showing the great size of 

the latter, which is the lazgest artificial mound in Europe. 
Botam/y. 
Ths Fbssidbitt showed specimens of all the plants in flower, as well as of the 

Qulf-weed (Sa/rgasmm hcbodferum)^ and a cucumber, with a leaf 

growing out of its side. 
G. F. Buck exhibited a fasciculated Buttercup. 
T. E. Maclkan read a paper on Beetles. 



There were 41 personfl present. 
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MEETINQ HELD MAT 24ih, 1867. 

ETUomology, 

F. J. H. jENKmsoNreadalist of Notioes. 

Bota/ny, 
The President passed round a list of the yarioTis flowers fonnd during the 
half-year, and exhibited a fmigns of the genns Cordiceps and 
read the results of some obserTations on the Giant PofT-ball {Lyeo- 
perdon gigcmteum), " In 14 days it had a oircnmferenoe of 41 inches, 
« and weighed nearly 7i lbs. When completely dried it was fonnd, 
" that in a fresh state it contained 91*28 per cent, of water ; the 
" total number of cellules was 14,589,140,400 which had been formed 
** at the rate of 12,000 a second. It had also formed 1,200,000 spores, 
« and extracted the carbonic add gas finom | of a pint of air evexj 
"second." 

Ornithology, 

G. H. Dawson read out the Notices obtained during the past fortnight^ and 

exhibited peculiar yarieties of the eggs of the Grreater Tit and Song 
Thrash. J. W. Parrington, those of the Garden Warbler, and A. 
Herklots, those of the Book, and Greater Tit. E. Almack and E. im 
Thum passed round nests of the Humming Bird ; the latter of 
whom also exhibited a White Sparrow and Mottled Blackbird. 
2iOology. 

The Pkesidbnt exhibited a specimen of Mermis nigre9C0ns, a thread-like animal, 
living either in water or damp earth, which had been discovered 
by J. B. Gilmore, Esq., on the leckf of a dandelion, and which had 
appeared in great numbers in some parts of England. 

W. B. Cables then read a short paper on Frogs. 

The Librarian mentioned that J. B. Gilmore, Esq., had presented Dana's 
Mineralogy to the Sodety ; H. A. Eyana a work on British Spiders, 
and the President Monis' Catalogue of Fossils. 



There were 88 persons present. 



The following paper on the GenuB Eupitheoia, kindly written for the 
Society by the Bey. Joseph Greene^ was read at one of the meeUzigB of the 
Entomological Section. 

THE GENUS EXJPITHECIA (ChiH.) 
The pretty and interesting little insects contained in this Genus are 
known fiuniliarly to the " brotherhood " by the name of " Pugs.*' It seems at 
first difficult to deoide upon the origin of this term. If, however, the name 
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Xnpiihfioia be deriyed from eit'^ldriKOC (resembling apes), then, as these latter, 
when kept as " pets," are often denominated " pngs/' we maj possibly find the 
explanation in this fact. Why Mr.' Cnrtis considered them as resembling apes 
it is not fior.me to say. 

In the first edition of " Westwood and Humphrey's British Bntterflies and 
Moths," thirty.fiTB spedee are described. Of these, at least ten may be 
discarded as mere yarieties. Of the remainder, about twelye may be recognized 
finom the figures, which are good. But, as regfards the rest, owing to the bad 
oolonring, and the yagne descriptions giyen in the letter- press, it is quite 
in^oflsible to determine what they are. Mr. Westwood, howeyer, is not to 
blame for this, as no amount of skill in word painting will enable the collector 
to separate the doeely allied species. This can only be done by comparing 
the perfect insects — ^but, better still, by rearing them firom the larya. In the 
year 1849, Mr. H. Doubleday called the attention of entomologists to this Genus, 
obserying that they had been yery little attended to in Britain, and that 
probably many new species would be disooyered. This appeal does not seem 
to haye produced much fruit. About 10 years later, the Bey. H. H. Crewe 
applied himself to the work in the only way which offered a prospect of success, 
yiz.y by breeding. His great skill and unwearied assiduity haye produced 
astonishing results, which may be briefly summed up as follows: — 
We haye now forty-seyen clear and well-defined species, and the nomen- 
datnre satisfhotorily settled. Of these one (FraoBvnata, Crewe) is new 
to sdenoe. The laryn of no less thasi forty haye been disooyered (the yast 
minority by Mr. Crewe) and described, leaving only seyen yet unknown. They 
9n—Consigjiata, EgenaiOt Irngtuxta, Pemotata, PygmcecUa, SttbeiUata, and 
TogtUa, The disooyery of the laryn of one or more of these would be a gxeab 
feather in the cap of the Marlborough College Entomologists. 

I shall now proceed to giye a list of the species as at present ascertained, 
with the time of «jpfp&anooe of the perfect insect and larya, together with the 
trees and plants (when known) upon which they feed. I shall then add some 
remarks upon all, or most of them, and conclude with a few hints as to 
searohing, breedingi pairing, &o, 

Spxcixs. Ixago. liAftyA. Food. 

1. Yenosata ... June August Campion and Catchflies (seed) 

2. Consignata April & May ... Apple ? 

8. Linariata ... June July & Aug. Toadflax (flowers and seeds) 

4. Pnlohellata July August Foxgloye (flowers) 

5. Centaureata Ditto Sept. ft Oct. Bagwort, Saxifrage, &c. (seeds) 

6. Subfolyata Ditto Aug. & Sept. Yarrow (flowers and seeds) 

7. Suooenturiata Ditto Sept., &o. Atriplez (ditto ditto) 
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8. Subombrata Ditto 

9. Peraotata ... 

10. Plumbeolata June 

11. iBOgrammata May 

12. Pyrgmasata... 

18. Helyetioata April 

14. Aiceathata May 

15. Satyrata Jniie 

16. Egenata 

17. Gaatigata ... June 

18. Larioiata ... May, fto. 

19. Yirganreata Ditto 

20. Trisignata ... Jane 

21. Yalerianata Ditto 

22. PnsUlata ... Ditto 
28. Lrrignata ... Ditto P 

24. PimpineData Ditto 

25. Fnxiaata ... Ditto 

26. Albipnnctata Ditto 

27. Indigata May 

28. Difltinotata Jane 

29. Kanata Ditto 

80. Sabnotata ... July 

81. Ynlgata May, Ao. 

82. Campannlata Jnne 
88. Ezpallidata July 

84. Absynthiata Ditto 

85. Miniitata ... June 

86. Assimilata ... Ditto 

87. Tenniata ... Ditto 

88. Snbciliata ... Angnst 

89. DodoDflsata Jnne 

40. Abbreviata April 

41. Exignata ... June 

42. Sobrinata ... Jnly 
48. Togata June 

44. PamHata ... April & Jnly 

45. Coronata ... June 

46. Bectangolata Jnly 

47. Debiliata ... Ditto 



hkvrJu 


Food. 


Aug,, &o. 


Gentanrea, Soabions, Aa(fkmen) 


■•• 


Golden rt>dP 


... 


Melampymm aiTenae 


Angost 


aematis yitalba (bnds) 


Mayf 


Stellaiiaholoetea? 


Ang., Ac. 


Jnniper 


Ditto , 


Ditto 


Ditto 


SoabionB, Knantia airensia, Ao. 


... 


[(flowers) 


Aug., Ac. 


Yaiiona plants (flowers A seeds) 


Jnly 


Fir 


Sept., Ao, 


Goldfin.rod,Bagwort(dittoditto) 


Ditto 


AngeUoa sylvestris (ditto ditto) 


Jnly 


White Yaleiian (ditto) 


Ditto 


Fir 


... 
Jnly 


PimpineUasajdfraga (ditto ditto) 


Ang., Ao. 


Ash 


Sept., Ao. 


AngeHoa sylvestris (ditto ditto) 


Jnly 


Fir 


Ang., Ac. 


Thymus serpyUnm (ditto ditto) 


Sept. 


Heath and Ling, (ditto) 


Ang., Ao. 


Atriplez (ditto ditto) 


Ditto 


Anything 


Ditto 


Gampannla traohelinm (ditto) 


Sept., Ao. 


Golden-rod (flowers A seeds) 


Ditto 


Bagwort (ditto ditto) 


Ditto 


Heath and Ling, (ditto) 


Ang., Ac. 


Gnrrant 


April 


Sallow catkins 


... 
Sept., Ao. 


Oak 


Jnne 


Oak 


Ang., Ao. 


Barberry, Bramble, Ac. 


May, end 


Jnniper 



Jnne A Ang. Anything 
Ang., Ao. Glematis vitalba (fl( 
Jnne Apple 
May Yaooiiiinm myrtillns 
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Of the foregomg, Nofl. 5, 17, 81, 84^ 80, 41, 44, and 46 may be considered 
eoomion ereiTwhere ; 1, 8, 4, 11, 19, 20, 26, 29, 82, 85, 87, and 42 oommon 
where the food plant is plentiM; 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 18, 15, 18, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27, 
28, 90, 33, 89, 40, 46, aad 47 Tmoommon or local ; wlule 2, 9, 14, 16, 23, 88, and 
48 are^ as yet, Terry rare. In the course of four or five years the collector may 
hope to obtain nearly aU the species, excepting the last seyen, and a few of the 
TBiy local ones. I shall now make a few remarks npon each species. 

1. — Fmowtob This, perhaps the prettiest species in the genus, is by no 
means mioammon. It feeds in the seed capsules of the common red Lychnis 
(I^fchnis diuma) and Bladder-campion (BUene vnflata), much preferring the 
latter howerer, and wherever it occurs in plenty the insect is ahnoet sore to be 
foimd. The best way of searching for the larva is to examine the seed heads, 
whflo, if a small romid hole is diaoovered, the edges of which are surrounded 
with "firass" (i.e. the excrement), a lanra is ahnost certainly within, and the 
head may be at once gathered, without opening it. As, howerer, the Ibttvb of 
aereral Noctn» feed on the same plant, and in the same manner, if it be 
required to know certainly what the larva is, it will be necessary to open the 
head. 

2. — Coneignaiti, This is as yet one of our rarest insects. Nothing at 
present is known of the larva, but there seems little doubt that it feeds on the 
Apple tree, probably in the autumn. The perfect insect should be looked for 
in orchards, where it settles, in the daytime, on the trunks of the trees, 
generally rather high up. It is not at all unlikely to occur at Marlborough. 
It has been taken regularly, though in small numbers, for some years past, at 
Leominster, in Herefordshire, and I have once met with it myself in Glouoes- 
terahire. Young collectors have generally sharp eyes, and if they could procure 
a female might possibly get some eggs. In this case they would have the 
credit of diminishing by one the mystic number of the seven unknown. 

8. — Linariata, This very pretty insect occurs generally where the Toadflax 
(lAnaria vulgaris) is common, and the larva may be taken, either by beating 
the flowers into an umbrella, or by examining the seed pods, as in Venosata, 

4. — PuUheUata, Until the last two or three years the larva of this species 
was unknown, and, though the perfect insect was taken not unfrequently, the 
specimens were generally wasted. The larva may now almost certainly be 
taken wherever the Foxglove (DigitaZis pwrpwrea) abounds. The way to find it 
is as follows: — ^Examine the flowers. If the tips of one appear &stened 
together gently press it. If not spun together the lips will open. If, however, 
under this pressure they adhere together, then it is almost certain that a 
caterpillar is inside, and the flower should be carefully plucked. It is a beau- 
tiful insect when bred« Care should be taken to lose no time in searching for 
the larvw when the JBVxKgloTes aro in bloom, as the fiawen soon fUl from the 
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stalks. Plants growing in hedgerows seem more prodnctiTe than thoee in 
woods. 

6. — CerUawreata. This is a oommon insect. The larva feeds in a great 
many plants, preferring, however, according to my ezperienoe, the Bagwort 
(Seneciojacohced) and especially the Bomet saxifrage CPimpme^ magna). From 
the former it is best taken by beating into an umbrella — from the latter, by 
sweeping, or carefolly examining the seeds. It is a reary variable larva, azid, 
from the fact that both its colour and markings are more or less influenced by 
the plant on which it is feeding, it often pnzsles the collector. 

6. — 8%kbful/vata. There is nothing veiy noticeable abont this species. I 
have frequently taken the perfect insect on the blossoms of the oommon 
Privet, the flowers of which it seems very partial to. 

7,Suceentwriata, This is a rare^ or at least local, species. It appears to 
prefer the coast. In its natural state, the larva seems to feed on the Mngwort 
(Artenmia wlgcvris), Atriplex, Ao* In confinement, it will take to the Yanow 
(AchiUea mUleJbUwn) though it does not seem to thrive npon it. 

8. — Bubtmbraia, This is also a rare species, but not tmoommon where it 
occurs. The perfect insect may occasionally be taken in the day time, by 
beating the trees, where the insect is found. 

9. — Pemotata, Of this nothing is known accurately. Mr. Donbleday, 
I believe, has a specimen. The larva is said to feed on Golden-rod. 

10, — Plwnbeolata, The larva of this species for a long time baffled Mr. 
Crewe. It was at last discovered, in 1865, to feed upon IfeZompyrum cbrvense. 
It is said to be difficult to detect, and has been bred by but few. I have not 
met with it. 

11. — IsogrammcUa, This little insect is sure to be met with wherever the 
Traveller's joy (ClemaUs vUaXba) abounds. The larva feeds in the unopened 
buds, not flowers or seeds, and its presence may easily be detected by the 
little brown hole at the side of the bud. Many are, however, destroyed by a 
small brown bug, which, by some means or other, gets inside the bud, and, 
having seised the unfortunate larva with its proboscis, does not relinquish its 
hold until it has extracted all its juices, leaving nothing but a dry and 
shriveUed skin. 

12. — PygmcaUa, Larva unknown. Supposed to feed on SUUana holostea. 

13. — Heloeticata, This is a Scotch insect. I am not aware of any 
English locality. The larva feeds on the oommon Juniper (J%mipwus eom^ 
mums). 

14. — ArewiluUa. Mr. Crewe has taken what is supposed to be this 
species, at Drayton Beauohamp, Bucks. It feeds on the same plant as the 
preceding. 
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15. — Saiynda. Local, but not onoommon. The larva is foand on a great 
many plants, as Cenicvurea nigfr:^, Knautia a/rvenais, Ac. In confinement it 
win feed on the flowers of the common Dandelion. 

16, — EgentUa^ Conoeraing this species I know nothing, either of the 
hora or perfect insect. 

17. — OiuMgata. Common ererywhere. The larya maj be found, feeding 
on afanost any flower. 

1& — Larioiata. This species closely resembles the preceding in the 
periM state, bnt differs widely from it in the Uura. It was only discoyered 
in 186S. It seems by no means rare, and will i>robably be easily taken, by 
beating larch and fir in yarions localities. 

IB.-^Virgawreatti, This also closely resembles the two preceding species. 
It seems rather local, bnt where it does occnr it is abundant, that is, in the 
larra state. The specific name indicates the food plant, Golden-rod. It is, 
howerer, found just as commonly — according to my experience, mnch more 
00— on Bagwort. I hare taken it in profusion on the Cumberland and 
Cheshire coasts. It has a habit of twisting itself into something like the 
fcnn of an S, by which, and its much slenderer shape, it may easily be dis- 
tmgoished from Ahsynthiata. 

20. — T^riaignata, This is a dull coloured, but yery distinct species. 
It was first discoyered in this country, a few years since, not far from 
my house. It has since been taken in many other localities. The 
larvB may be known at once by its hJack head; it eats the flowers 
and seeds of the common Angelica sylvesMa, Whereyer this plant occurs 
in any profusion, the insect will probably be found, though it seems to 
be rather rarer and more local than Albipvnetata, of which mention will be 
made hereafter. This plant seems to flourish best in moist marshy places, and 
though it grows in damp ditches, &c., I haye neyer found the larya except in 
vDOodSt plantations, &c. 

21. — Vaieriaaiata. This insect was first taken in this country in tho year 
1868, and was then described by Mr. Doubleday as new to science, under the 
name of VimwuUa, Subsequent inyestigation has shewn it to be identical with 
Hflbner's VdUrianata. It is a yery dull-coloured insect, and continued to be 
yeiy rare until Mr. Crewe discoyered the larya. It is still far from common, 
and is in few collections. The caterpillar feeds on the flowers of the White 
Valerian (VdUriama officmaUs), This plant grows in osier beds, damp ditches, 
Ac., and if the insect occurs at all in the locality, the laryaa may be taken in 
some plenty. As the flowers are yery short-liyed, and speedily drop off*, care 
should be taken to seardh at the exact time. The best way is to beat them 
into an umbrella. 
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22,^Pv9iU<Ua, — ^Not mncli is known about this species. It is not a oom- 
mon insect. 

28. — Irriguata, Yerj rare. The perfect insect has been taken in North 
Wales, and some other localities, with which, however, I am not acquainted. 
The larva is said to feed on the Sloe fPrunus spinosa), but I am not aware of 
ifcs having ever been bred in this oonntry; it is in few ooUeotions, and I do 
not possess a specimen. 

24. — Pim^nellaia, Not common. The larva feeds on the seeds of 
PvmpineUa saxifraga. It is, however, difficnlt to find, except by sweeping. A 
carefbl examination will disclose the larvsd rigidly extended &om the sknder 
stalks, but they so closely resemble these stalks as to reqnire a very experienced 
eye to detect them. 

25. — Fraainata. This insect is new to science, and has been described 
and named by Mr. Crewe. It was fonnerly confounded with the (Continental 
Innotata, which it closely resembles in the perfect state, bat the larvs di^r 
widely, both in appearance and food — that of FrajoinobSck feeding exdusiveUf, in 
a state of nature, npon asTi^ while Innot(Ua is found on various wild plants. 
This must be regarded as one of the rare species. The perfect insect is some- 
times taken at Ught, and the larva occasionally on ash. Unquestionably the 
best way of procuring the insect is by searching for the pupa ; this may bo 
done throughout the winter and early spriug. It lies concealed under the 
moss collected upon the trunks of ash trees, especially near the edges, and 
the moss must therefore be veiy carefully removed with the hands. Were 
this plan more generally adopted, I have little doubt that the insect would 
become commoner, as I can generally take from four to twelve in a season, and 
others who have tried it have met with similar success. It requires, however, 
a very considerable amount of patience and perseverance. 

26. — Albipunctata, The larva may be taken in abundance upon the same 
plant as Trisignata, I have, however, observed that where AVbipunetata is 
plentiful, Trisignata is rare, and vice versd, I mean when they occur in the 
same locality. The larva is very seldom found except upon such plants as 
grow in woods. On one occasion, however, I might have taken hundreds 
feeding on Angelica, in a marshy field in Sufifblk. Both species are some- 
times on Heraclewm sphond/ylvum, 

27. — IndigiUck, Not common. 

28. — DisHnctata, The larva feeds on Thymus serpylhmr, but it is extreme- 
ly difficult to find, owing to the nature of the plant. 

29. — Nomata. This is exclusively a heath insect^ and it is not at sH 
uncommon. The caterpillar is very pretty, and may be taken in abundance^ 
by sweeping the Heather and Ling. 
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80. — BvbnotaUh Not yery oommon. Bert talEen by twwjping the food 
plants, the Tarioiu speciefl of AMplex and Chenopodium, 

81. — VvlgcUa, This, as its name indicates, is a Tary oommon inseot. It 
is Tery fixnd of settling npon palings in the daytime. The laira will feed 
upon any plant, and a good many trees. 

88.— CompantiZato. This inseot was only added to our list in 1864. The 
lamt feeds in the seed oapsnles of the Nettle-leaved Bell-flower (Oam/ipa/Mdok 
tfoeMium) and wherever that plant grows, the insect has been taken in 
plenty. In oonfinement it will readily feed npon the varions species of garden 

OsflNjMMHIw. 

88. — EgpaXUd4Uck, This is one of the largest and finest insects in the Genns. 
Hbe larva also is very handsome ; it feeds upon the flowers and seeds of the 
Golden-rod (SdUdaga wrgawreoa), bnt in confinement will eat Bagwort, 
preferring, however, the former plant. It is a rare moth, bnt may occasionally 
be taken in some plenty where the Golden-rod abounds, especiaUy when it 
grows in cleared spaces in woodd. 

^^—AhtynHkiiUa, This is a very abundant species in the larva state, and 
may almost certainly be taken wherever Ragwort grows. 

85.— IffiMilata. Exclusively a heath insect, and the larva may commonly 
be taken by sweeping. 

86. — AssimiUUa, Common. The larva feeds on the leaves of various 
Carrant trees, also the wild Hop. Its presence may easily be detected by the 
Ittile round holes gnawed in the leaves; upon turning them up, the caterpillar 
will be seen lying extended upon the midrib. 

87. — Tenmata. The larva of this pretty little species feeds inside the 
catkins of the SaUow (8ckUo eaproea). The best way to procure it is by gather- 
ing a large quantity of the catkins just before they are ready to fUl. These 
should be placed in a good-sised box, with a gauze cover. Nothing more is 
required, and the insects will appear in June and July. 

88. — SuheiUata, This is a rare species, and at present nothing is known 
of the larva. It is almost certain, however, that it feeds on the oommon 
Maple, and probably in woods. 

89. — DodonoetUa. Larva feeds on Oak, probably also on Hawthorn, as I 
have taken the pupa under loose bark on those trees. 

40. — AbhrevitUa, This and HelueUeaUb are the two earliest of the 
Enpithecin on the wing. The larva feeds on Oak, and the pupa may occa« 
sionally be taken at the roots of that tree. 

41. — Exigtiata, The larva of this species is one of the prettiest in the 
Genns. It feeds on Bramble, Sloe, Barbeny, and other shrubs. It is rather 
common, but seems uncertain in its appearance. The perfect insect is 
frequently taken on the wing, or settled upon palings, Ac. 
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43. — Togata, This is far the lai^gest specieB in the Gtenos, and, when fresh, 
the handsumest. It ia very rare, and, ao far as I know, has only oocorred in 
Bucks, at Black Park and at Halton, where I twice took it. The larva is aa 
yet unknown, bat is supposed to feed either on laroh or fir, from the fact that 
the perfect inaect has always been beaten from those treea. This is, however, 
a very fallacioaa teat, aa many apeoiea which feed on low growing plants are in 
the habit of concealing themselves, when in the perfect atate, among the foliage 
of the anrronnding trees. 

44. — PumHata. Doable brooded. The larva will feed on almoat anything. 

46. — Coronata, The larva of thia delicate apeoiea feeda in the fiowers of 
Cl&maHs vitdlha. It is difficult to rear. The beat way to take it ia to shake, 
not beat, the flowera violently into an umbrella. 

46. — lUctcMMfuUUa. Thia ia a very common inaect, and may be taken in 
almost any orchard, settled upon the trunka and branohes. 

47. — DebilicUa. Till lately, the larva was unknown. It feeds, early in the 
spring, on Vticcinium myrtilluSf spinning two or three leaves together. This 
latter habit is found in it alone of all the Eupithedse. It aeema to be an 
extremely local species, but ia common where it doea occur. The perfect 
inaect aeems veiy fond of settling in hollow treea during the daytime. 

Capturing, rearing, ^e. Yery few of the inaecta in thia Genus are to be 
taken on the wing, and of thoae that are, the vaat minority are, more or leas, 
wasted and unfit for cabinet specimena. Still fewer aro to be taken in the 
pupa atate. There remaina, therefore, only aearching for the cateipillara. 
Thia may be done in three ways, beating, sweeping, and searching. To com- 
mence with the last. By aearohing, I mean the careful and minute examination 
of the plants and flowera on which the larvse feed, without having recourse 
either to beating or sweeping. There are aeveral apeoiea which can only be 
obtained in thia way — ^there are many othera, which may. The former are 
Nob. 1, 8, 4^ 11, 28, 33, 47. For aweeping it will be neceaaary to procure a 
email iron hoop, about the thickneaa of a common clay pipe-atalk, and ten 
inches, aay, in diameter. This must be firmly inserted into a wooden handle, 
which may be two feet in length. To the hoop must be fastened a calico bag. 
The length is immaterial, but a foot and a half will be enough. The part of 
the bag which laps round the hoop should be very thick and strong, else it 
will soon be frayed away by the friction. With this net, the herbage, and 
low g^wing plants are swept from side to side, or backwards and forwards. 
After a dozen or so strokes, the bag is turned inside out, and tho debris 
carefully examined, and a wonderful medley it generally ia, bees, wasps, 
spiders, earwigs, flies of all aorta, bugs, &c. The species to be sought in this 
way are, 10, 24, 29, 86. Though only four apeoiea are given as being moot 
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euQj prooored by Bwaeping, it most be remembered that the net is most 
neeftil in obtaining the larvsB of manj other inBects. 

Beating is the simplest operation in the world. Seize a quantity of 
tlie flowers in one hand, and beat them on the ribs of an open umbrella, or, if 
preferred, strike the flowers with a small stick. This is all. The tree and shrub 
faftiiiwg lanrsB of oonrse must be beaten. What these are, may be seen by 
referring to the list. The larTsa, when found, should be put with some of the 
food into chip pill-boxes, and these in their turn into a bag, for convenience 
sake. In the case of flower and seed eating lanrss, six or eight may be placed 
in the same box, if a good supply of flowers be put in with them. Where, 
howerer, they feed on trees or shrubs, it is better to put only one larva in 
each box. 

The rearing of these little creatures is very simple and easy. An exami- 
nation of the list will show, that, out of the forty known larvse, twenty-eight 
feed on various plants. To roar these, procure half-a-dozen moderate-sized cliip 
toy boxes, or something similar. Knock out the lids, and cover the frame with 
ganze. Cover the bottom, to the depth of an inch, with fine mould —upon 
this pot a thin layer of loose moss. It is well to hake both mould and moss. 
Tour apparatus is now ready, and all that remains is, to put in a handful or 
two of the flowers, or seeds varying in quantity according to the number of 
larrsd. For those larv», which feed on the following plants, nothing more 
will be required than occasionally to renew the food, which may be thrown in 
on the top of that already there ; Campions, Catohflies, Toadflax, Foxglove, 
BagwOTt, Yarrow, Oraohe, Knapweed, Scabious, Golden-rod, Clematis, Thyme, 
Campanula, Sallow Catkins. As regards the remaining flowers, as well as 
trees and shrubs, in order to keep, the food fresh, and to avoid constant 
renewing, the best plan is as follows : — Procure a few .short bottles, about 
2i inches in length. Fill these with water, and place the flower or sprig of 
the tree in them, flrst twisting a little cotton wool round that part of the 
stem, which meets the neck of the bottle. These bottles thus prepared inust 
be placed in some upright vessel, as a tin box, jam-pot, &c., from 10 to 12 inches 
in height, so as to allow room for the plant. Surround the bottle with mould 
and moss as before, and, having tied a piece of gauze on the top, your case is 
ready. 

I think I have now said enough, bat any further information will with 
pleaaore be given to any one who may apply to me by letter. 

Let me, in conclusioni strongly recommend the pursuit of this Grenus to 
the Collie Entomologists. The species are numerous, and many of them very 
pretty. The larvas are extremely easy to flnd, and when found, bred with 
equal ease. The food plants, or most of them, are common everywhere, and 
lasUy, the apparatus for finding and rearing the caterpillars extremely simple 
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and inexpensive. For the former nothing is required bnt an umbrella^ a 
walking stick, and in some oases, a sweeping net ; for the latter, only a few 
boxes, jam-pots, or, in fact, anything that will prevent the larvB from escaping. 
I give my address, in case any one might wish to apply to me for further 
information. 

CUBLET BeCIORT, 

ST7DBUKT, DXXBT. 



MEETING HELD JUNE 14rH, 1867. 

Ornithology, 
G. H. Dawson read a list of Notices observed since the last meeting, and 

exhibited eggs of the Grasshopper Warbler, and Beedwren. 
E, TM Thubn exhibited a dnck with four legs; the skin of the Laughing 

Jackass, an Australian species of Kingfisher ; and a case of Hawks, 

which he presented to the Society. 
J. W. Pabbington exhibited some discoloured eggs of the Great Tit, from a 

deserted nest. 
A pair of Pheasants in their ordinary plumage, and a pair of the pie-bald 

variety of the same, presented to the Society by Mr. Gaontlett, 

head gamekeeper to the Marquis of Ailesbury, were also exhibited. 
EwUymology, 
P. J. H. Jbnkinson read a list of Notices. 
T. K. DuMEBGUE exhibited a pair of the new Silk-worm Moth, (Attcieus 

Cynthia), with Cocoon and specimen of Silk. 
H. M. Hilton exhibited G. rvhrieoUis, A, DegeereUa^ N, Lucina and A» 

Ruhidata^ recently captured by him. 
The Pbesident exhibited a wasp's nest, entirely destroyed internally by the 

larvee of A, CohneUa, 

Geology. 
W. D. Smith exhibited a series of Chalk, Greensand, and Oolite Fossila, firom 

Savemake and Swindon. 
The Pbesident exhibited a mass of pins dug up from a garden in Kent ; and 

some sand fused by lightning into the shape of a funnel. 
P. G. Maitland exhibited a Madrepore from Devonshire, and Violet quarts 

coloured by Potassium, 

Botany, 
The Pbesident passed round a list of Notioes, and exhibited specimens of 

Aira C<mfoplvyllea and Carea hirta, two species new to the College List, 

found by B. im Thum and G. F. Buck respectively. 
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R. B. lUnnrABiNO exhibited a Carved Gonrd firom British Guiana. 
S. F. IsiiACsoN read a paper on White Ants, illostrated by a diagram, and a 
specimen of the Qoeen Termite, preseryed in spirits. 



There were 76 persons present. 



MEETING HELD JUNE 21st, 1867. 

The Treasukeu read his report, showing an available balance of £4 66. 6d. 

Ornithology. 
Thi Pucsident exhibited the sknil of an Albatross, from Formosa. 
J. W. Paasington exhibited a Cuckoo, which he also presented to the 

Society. 
S. IX Thurn exhibited a Woodcock shot in the neighbourhood. 

Botamf, 
Thb Pbesibekt read out a list of notices, among them two plants new to the 
Collie list ; HelosdadAwn immdcdnMn^ found by J. W. Parrington, 
and T(mUa nodoaa by O. F. Buck. 
2k)ology, 
A P. HocKiK exhibited the rattle and teeth of a Rattle-snake. 



S. iM Thukn then read the following paper, illustrated by a very fine collection 
of specimens, on 

BIRDS' NESTS. 

I have chosen birds' nests as my subject for to«night, for several reasons ; 
but I hare found it rather a difficult one, as it is such a lazge subject that it 
wmld require at least a dosen papers to give a correct idea of the nesting 
habits of one single British bird. O^his being the case I have determined to 
point out the most interesting facts concerning those nests which seem to be 
most conons, either in position, material, or shape. A collection of nests, if it 
is a good one, is most interesting, especially if the eggs are preserved with 
them ; in this way the eggs themselves are far more interesting than if they 
were merely arranged in little wooden partitions lined with white or pink 
cotton wool, as it gives one a much better idea of the eggs ; besides showing 
the nest, which is almost as interesting, it is also much easier to identify 
the eggs with than without the nests. Foreign nests are perhaps more 
cnrions than English ones, but are in a great many instances inferior to ours 
in beauty, there are few nests of any oountiy more beautiflil than that of the 
Ghaffinohy one of our oominonest. The chief reason why foreign birds' nests 
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are 80 mach more admired, ia more from the position in whicli they are placed 
than anything else, as they are not madeso beantifnlly ; bnfc they are suspended in 
such canons positions, and so strongly, that it seems almost impossible that they 
are bnilt by animals which hare nothing bat instinct, and that not yery strong, 
to gaide them By far the most oarioos of all is the Tailor Bird, which, haTing 
chosen two or more leaves, first drills holes all down the edges of them with 
its beak, and then actaally sews the leaves together with the fibres of a cer- 
tain plant so as to form a kind of pendent bag, in which it boilds its nest. 
This nest belongs to a class of which we have bat very few examples in 
England. They are called pendaloos nests, the Golden-crested Wren beings the 
chief, if not the only, British representative : bat abroad in the Brazils, in Africa, 
and to some extent in Aastralia they abound, and are perhaps the most plentifol 
of all there, and it is corioas that they are not more fireqaently sent over to Eng- 
land amongst the handreds of birds' skins, and other objects of natural history 
which are annnally brought into London and Liverpool. In the Brazils one of the 
most carious nests is that built by the Brazilian Wood Nymph, which is 
itself one of the brightest and prettiest coloured birds in existence. This nesfc 
is very small indeed, like those of most other hamming birds, aad is built of 
the down out of the pods of the silk-cotton tree, as it is called by the natives^ 
interwoven with the most delicate kinds of lichen. But here again, its chief 
interest arises from the position in which it is built, as it is attached to the 
slenderest tendril of some creeper, which, having climbed up round the trunk 
of some tree, allows its tendrils to hang loosely down and blow about in the 
wind. It is on one of these tendrils generally, resting on two of the leaves, 
that the Wood Nymph builds its nest. Another bird of South America, the 
little Hermit Humming-bird, builds its nest, which in shape is not unlike that 
of our common House-martin, adhering to the end of some broad p^m leaf, 
instead of the walls of a house. There are other Humming Birds in the same 
country which build nests of the same shape, only adhering to the ledge of 
some rock, thus resembling even more closely our common Martins. 

In Africa the most curious nests are those built by the fiunily of Weaver Birds, 
which all build domed nests, though they are of course various in shape. They are 
supported in some instances by means of long rope-like appendages formed by the 
birds themselves of the same material as the nest ; and it is curious to notice how 
some nests, that of the Little Hermit amongst others, have this long rope 
hanging down from the bottom of the nest, without any object, that is without 
any olg'ect which has yet been found out by the closest observers of nature. 
Other Weaver Birds build soft round hollow baUs, with a hole a little 
below the top, the materials of which are carefully woven round 
three or four neighbooring twigs. There is one bird in England which 
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bnilds a nest mmewhai similar to the latter kind of Weaver BirSs } lils that 
of a liird Tery oommon in the forest, hut whose nest oniionsly enough is not 
often finmd, tho Long-tailed Tit, whioh, unlike most of onr English Tits, does 
not bofld in the hole of some tree, hut hnilds a domed nest supported in the 
■ame way as some of the Wearer Birds. The material is usually a small quan- 
tity of wool with a great deal of Hohen. The entrance into the nest is so very 
■man that one would think it almost impossible for a bird to get in. The 
bird itself is very onrious, and seems almost more like a mouse than a 
taM, for one oan well imagine all these downy feathers turned into fur. The 
specimen whidh I haye here was procured in a garden not fiir from the 
College out of a juniper tree. 

As to pendent nests there are Yezy few English ones indeed besides that 
of the Gold-ereet, but there are two birds which usually build near the water^ 
and make what are generally oalled semipendent nests. These are the 
Sedge Waxbler and the Beed Warbler ; the former of which is still pretty 
eowiTnon about here, and builds a very lazge nest, at least forms a large 
mass of material, but the real hollow for the eggs is very small in comparison ; 
the latter, the Beed Warbler, I am told, used to be rery oommon about hiere, 
bat must now be reckoned almost one of our scarce birds. It builds a Tery 
pcetty nest indeed, sometimes fastening it to three reeds, and sometimes 
binlding it in the fork of some low bush growing near the water. 

So mnoh fbr the pendent nests, but amongst domed nests the case is different i 
•we hare a good many English birds which build domed nests, the prettiest and 
derereflt built of which is that of the oommon wren. This nest is built gener- 
ally against the side of a tree, or just under the thatch of a bam, sometimes 
buried in the side of a hay stack. It is usually builli of the material best 
calonlated to hide it from sight, and this is, I belieye, the great reason why 
Hub bird is still so oommon everywhere, as though a great many nests are 
mdonbtedly taken every year, still a great many are so well concealed that 
tliey eso^ notice, and the parents rear their young in safety. I have seen 
nesto built of three distinct kinds of moss, of dead leaves, of dry ferns, and 
even of little pieces of straw. This bird has a curious habit of building nests 
wy eariy in the year, which they never line. The &ct of their never being lined 
f enns the great distinction between these ''Cocks' nests," as they are called, and 
the true ones, as the wren in building a nest in which to rear her young uses 
an faimenae amount of feathers. It is supposed that they buQd these cockfl^ 
neets to protect them from cold during the night ; I believe that this is about 
the only bird known to build a nest merely for the sake of warmth. The ChifF- 
ChaiTaJso builds a very beautiftil domed nest, but usually on the ground, form- 
ing it of dry hay and fern, among which latter it is generally placed. There is 
ooe birdTery oommon here, that builds a domed nest so very difbrent ihmi those 
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that I have mentioiied here that I cannot pass it over. I mean the Magpie, which 
builds a nest of enormoas size in the top of some tree, occasionally, however, it 
bnilds in some tall bush, from which circnmstance it has long been enroneonslj 
supposed that there are two different species of this bird, the bush Magpie and 
the tree Magpie. This is now, howeyer, prored to be entirely without 
foundation. The nest is built of thorns and brambles, of which a tremendoos 
amount are used, the longest and sharpest being always used for the dome, so 
that it is often a yeiy painful operation to get one's hand into the nest. 

Besides these dasaes of nests there are two others, both of them vezy plentiful 
in England. The largest of the two contains all the nests which are built in 
holes in the trees. The forest contains a great many different examples, the 
oommonest of all amongst little birds being the different kinds of Tits 
which build in holes in the hollow thorn trees. They make a veiy flat 
nest, if it can indeed be called a nest, being merely a platform of moss, hair, 
and other materisJs on which to lay their eggs. Almost as common as the Tits in 
a certain part of the forest, that near the Braden Oak, are the Bedstarts, which 
lay a pretty little blue egg in very much the same kind of hole as the Tits. 
Amongst larger birds we hare the Jackdaws, which build in immense 
numbers here, generally in a hole high up in some beech tree ; and almost 
more plentiful still are the Starlings. If any one were to walk slowly along 
the Grand Avenue he would get a veiy fair idea of our tree-building birds ; 
he would see plenty of Jackdaws and Starlings, occasionally a Nuthatch or 
Tree-creeper, and now and then he would observe a vexy neat little round hole in 
which some bird has evidently built its nest, and from which would fly most 
probably a bird, which is fast becoming rare in England, but of which we still 
retain a good number, more, it is said, than in any other part of England. The 
Woodpecker usually makes a hole for itself, beginning where some bough, 
torn down by the wind, has left a hollow in the tree. The rain settling 
in this natural cavity gradually renders the wood softer and thus makes the 
Woodpecker^s task very much easier. Being also in the habit of piercing the 
wood in search of its food, nature has provided this bird with a beak exactly fitted 
for the purpose. Inside this hole it lays its eggs on the soft chips of 
wood without making any nest at all. The diagram, which I have here, re- 
presents a section of the nest of the lesser spotted Woodpecker, presented by 
Mr. Gould to the British Museum. The common green Woodpecker makes its 
hollow eiukotly in the same way, only of course considerably larger in com- 
parison. 

The last class of nests contains those which are built on or in the ground. 
Amongst those which build in the ground are the Kingfishers, the only bird 
which at all equals foreign ones in its colours. It is pretty common here 
though its nest is well concealed and therefore not often taken, I have seen 
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BO less ihan niiie Kingfishers in different parts of the river 'within the last few 
monthwy and from the fact that most of them were on the Og, I presume they 
are commoner there than on the Kennet, Very little, howeyer, can be said 
in fiiTonr of the nest, notwithstanding the beant y of the. bird. It is bnilt in a 
hole in the ground, veiy often in a rat's hole, and as it is formed of fish bones 
idneh the bird has cast np, and which have a most horrible smell, a Eing- 
iisha's nest is by no means pleasant to the nose. There has long been a stoiy 
that the British Hnsenm had offered £100 for a perfect specimen of a Eong- 
fisfafli^s nest ; I myself believe this to be a perfect myth ; one thing, however, is 
certain, the British Hosenm has now for several years possessed a good speci- 
men of a Eingfishei^s nest, procu^ and presented to it by the same Mr. Gould 
whose name I mentioned before in connection with the Woodpecker's nest. 
Another bird which builds in holes, the Sandmartin, excavates a hole for 
itoel^ for it breeds in large flocks; they used to be very abundant at 
Saveniake, but I am informed that this year they have either entirely 
deserted the spot or else have changed their breeding place. Besides these 
there are Bevend species of sea-birds, which build in holes in the ground, the 
PniBn, which usually breeds in deserted rabbit burrows, and the Stormy Petrel, 
which like the Sandmartins breeds ii^ largfe flocks, excavating its own hole. 
There are a great many birds which build on the ground, the commonest, here 
at least, la the Pewit or Lapwing, which can scarcely be said to bmld a nest^ 
but lays its eggs in a hollow in the ground. There are besides this several 
little birds which build on the ground, amongst others common here are the 
diflbrent kinds of X4arks. In conclusion I have to mention one bird whose 
naflting habits are so peculiar that they still furnish naturalists with an endless 
solgect for discussion, the Cuckoo, which as you must know builds no nest of 
its own, but lays its eggs and deposits them in the nests of some other birds, 
leaTtDg the young to be reared by the true owners of the nests. The few nests 
on the table have all been collected in this neighbourhood during the last few 
weeks. 



The following smmnary of proceedings was then read : — 

1867. Corresponding half 1866. 

Total number of Exhibitions 157 154 

Average number per meeting ... 17-7 16-4 
Average number of persons present 

at the meetings 47-5 44 

Average nxunber of visitora ••. t«« 25-5 26 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTICES. 

At the beginning of the season Lepidoptera were nnnsnallj forward, aa 
may be seen by reference to some of the dates of species that hybemate, two 
of which, (F. UrtiecB and O. RhawnC) were taken on the 15th of February ; 
bnt) on the whole, the season cannot be called forward, as, smioe the 
beginning of May, scarcely anything has been earlier than last year; on the 
oontraiy, nearly all hare been a week or more later. 

In the following list, those marked thns (*) are new to the looalitj} 
those marked (H) were hyherfuUed specimens. 

Names of those whose initials occur in the List. 
F. P.B. k F. F. Back. 

F. J. G. B F. J. G. Boles. 

H. E. B Bey. H. E. Booth. 

G. F. B G. F. Braine. 

G. M. B G. M. Bnll, Esq. 

G. W. G G. W. Greaton. 

E. H. D E. H. Davis. 

F. F F. Pfolkee. 

H. G H^Glasse. 

A. G. H A. G. Hilton. 

H. M. H H. M. Hilton. 

A. P. H. A. P. Hodkin. 

G. H G. Holden. 

B.F. I B. F. Isaacson. 

F. J. H. J. F. J. H. Jenkinson. 

P. T. M P. T. Macquoid. 

B. B. M B. B. Mainwaring. 

H. M. .^ H. Menders. 

J. Wt P. .••... •••.•• J. W. Parrington* 

B.P B.Phayre. 

G. P. .•••••.••... G. Podmore. 

T.A.P. Bey. T. A. Preston. 

B« W. B ....••....••••• B. W* Bepton. 

G. F. B. G. F. Back. 

M. H. S H. H. Smith. 

E. DC T E. im Thnm. 

W.W. W.Ward. 

J.F.W J.F.Wilkinson. 

F. J. W F. J. Wiggin. 

L, H. Y. ....••••...•.« Ii. H. Tonng. 
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LBHDOFTEBA. 



fiHOPATiOCKBA. 




Bats. 


Captob. 


GooepteiTxBhainm ... 


Brimstone 


Feb. 15. 




•"^"•^W ^■••■■•B •■. ■•• ••• 


Olooded Yellow ••• 


H.Kay29./. Tr.P.,seen. 


Finis Bnaaion 


Large White ... 


Apra28. 


H.M.H,—A.O.H. 


<• JU|HD ••• •.. •• ,,, 


Small White ... 


Aprils. 


F.J.H.J.'^A.O.H. 


P. Napi .^ , 


Green-TeinedWhite 


Kay 8. 


FJM.J.-^HJ£,H. 


Aothoofaaris CardamineB 


Orange Tip 


May 2. 


a. P. 


LMi€miiiata2Bgeria ... 


Speckled Wood ... 


April 29. 


A.P.H. 


*A A^gBvM .•• «,, .,• 


wall «•• ••. ••• 


May 29. 


R J, H. J. 


HqipMohiaJanixa 


Meadow Bxown ..• 


Jnne22. 


F. J. 0. B. 


H-TUhomi. 


Gate-keeper 


NotbyJuie 


Graaigrmplia PampHliiB 


Small Heath 


May 28. 


A. 0. H. 


Cjnthia Cardni 


Painted Lady ... 


H.Maya 


F./.ff./.— A.O.JI. 
— H.Jf.JBr. 


Taaena Atalaata 


Bed Admiral ,•• 


H. Aprils 


1 E.F.L' 


' * *Xf ..a „^ ,,, ,,, 


Peaoook 


H. April 2. 


. C. M. B. 


V. Pdlyohlaroa 


Large Toitoiie. 








Bhen 


Mayl. 


J.F.W. 


V.Urtk» 


SmaU Tortoifle. 








SheU 


H. Feb. 16. a H. 


Aigyimk Beleiie 


Small Pearl-bor- 








dered Pritillary 


Jnne9. 


A,QM. 


A. BiqilmMTne ... — 


Pearl bordered 


May 29. 


C.F,B.--F.Z.H.J. 




Fritillarj... ... 




EMM.'-'F.TM. 


Mditeaa Artemis 


Greasy Fritillarjr 


Jnne 10. 


F.J.C.R 


^emedbhis Liusma • 


Dnke of Borgondy 


Juie9. 


A. cm 


CbiyBophaniifl FhkBM ... 


SmaU Copper ••• 


May 16. 


J. W, P. 


PofynmiiatiiflAlsiiB 


Bedford Blna ... 


JuielO. 


FJ.HJ.'^FJ.aS. 
SMJI.^A.Q.H. 


r. Alftiig ..• .•• ••• ... 


Common Blue ... 


Jnne 22. 


F.J.H.J.^H.M. 


^* AgestiB •.« ... ••• 


Brown Aigos ••• 


Jnne 10. 


a F. B. 


TliTinele Alreolns 


Gristly Skipper ... 


Mays. 


A. cm 


^RaaaoB T^iges 


Dingy Skipper ... 


May 18. 


F.J.H.J.--^.W.P. 


^ttqthila ^ylra&iifl 


Large Skipper ..« 


June 10. 


FJ.C.B.-^B.WJt. 




SPHIKGIKA. 






hocrui Statioes 


Qreen Forester ... 


June 9. 


FJMJ.'^EMJEL 


SmQrinthiui OoeDatiis ... 


%edHawk.moth 


May 29. 


BradT.il.P» 


&TQin • 9— •• 


UnaHawk^notb 


April 12. 


BiwL 
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Date. 

Sphinx LigoBtri Priyet Hawk-moth June 8. 

Ghsorocampa Elpenor ... Elephant do. ••• June 15. 
Maoroglossa Stellataram Hamming-bud H. May 8. 

BOMBYCmA. 
* HepialnB HeotoB Golden Swift ••• Jane 16. 



H. Lapalinas i 

H. Hamali 

Dasychira Padibonda ... 
Gnophria BabriooUiB .. 

Nadaria Mandana 

Enthemonia Bassala .., 
Nemeophila PlantaginiH 
Spilosoma Menthasti .. 

S. Labrioepeda 

Diaphora Mendioa ... . . 
Gallimorpha Jaoob8B«d ,., 
Drepana Faloataria 

D. Hamola 

D. Ungoioala , 

Mamestra Brassiofla ••• 

* Hiana Strigilifl 
Grammesxa Trilinea ... 
Triphoena Fronuba ... 

* Noctaa Bnmnea ... 
Temiooampa Gothioa... 
T. Instabilis 

* Hadena Dentina ••. 
Fhlogophora Metioolosa 
AbroBtola Urtio89 

Hnsia Gamma 

Euolida Mi 

Fhytometra ^Slnea ... 

Btunia CratsBgata .•• 
Sdenia Hlonaria 
AmphidaaiB Frodramaria 
Hemerophila AbmptMu 



Common Swift 

GhoBt 

Pale Tassock 
Bed-necked... 



Clouded Boff ... 

Wood Tiger 

White Ermine ... 
Baff Ermine 

Haslin 

Cinnabar 

Beantifta Hooktip 
Pebble Hooktip ••• 

NOCTUINA. 



••• ••« 



GEOMETBINA. 



••• •*. ••• ••• ••• 

••« «•• •«! ••• .*• 
t«l ••• ••• ••! ••• 



Jane 5. 
Jane 18. 
Jane 10. 
Jane 10. 

Jane 24 
Jane 13. 
Jane 10. 
May 11. 
May 81. 
May 19. 
Jane 18. 
May 10. 
June 11. 
May 7. 

Jane 9. 
Jane 22. 
Jane 9. 
Jane 14 
Jane 8 (P) 
Feb. 26. 
April 6. 
Jane 15. 
May 18. 
Jane 23 
May 11. 
May 18. 
Jane 8. 

May 6. 
Aprfl 12. 
April 2. 
Mays. 



Caftok. 
Bred T, A, P. 

F, J. H. J, 

F,J,EJ.—FJ.C.B. 

— H. Jf . H. 
Jf . H. flf. 
0. TT. a 
J. W. P. 
F.J.H.J.—A.C.n. 

H. M. H. 
F, J. H. J. 
F, J. W. 
B.W.K 
B.P. 
JS. JB» jbT. 

JF. /. a JB. 

F. J. H. J, 
P. /. H. J. 
A.C.H, 
H.Q. 

F. J. C. JB. 
F,J.H.J. 
F. J. H. J. 
Chorchill. 
R.B.M. 
F.J.H.J. 
F. F. B. 
A. 0. H. 
F.J.C.B. 
JET. E, JB. 
F.J, H.J. 

L. H. r. 

A.O,B. 

JB.P. 
JET. M. H. 
F.F.B. 
E. E. v. 
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lodiB Laciearia 

Ephjra Pnnotaria 

Cabera Pusaria 

Ckayoia Bacctata 

C. Tammaia 

Losogramxna Petraria 

Fidonia Atomaria 

Minoa Eaphorbiata 

Ligdia Adnstata ... ... 

Lomaspilia Karginata 
Hibernia Bapicapraria ... 
Enuneleaia Alchemillata ... 
Laarentia Miaria 

* Eapitheoia Yenosata ... 

* KCaBtigata 

Melanthia Ooellata 

Helaoippe Biriyiata 

ILHontanata 

M. Flnctnata 

Anticlea Derirata 

* A. Babidata 

Coremia Propngnata 

G. Fermgaria 

CamptogTamma Bilineata... 

Sootoda Dnbitata 

Gidaria Coiylata 

G. Boasata 

Odezia ChoBrophjllata 

Hypena ProboeoidaliB 

P^ranata Oatrinalia 

Herbnla CeapitaliB 

* Hydrooampa K7mph»ata 

Botya Pbndalia 

B. Fnacalia 

B. XJiticata • ... 

Soopnla Oliralia 

* Stenopteryz Hjbridalis... 
Simaethia Fabrioiana 

* Bndorea AngoBtoa 



PYBALIDINA, 



Date. 


Captoe. 


May 29. 


FJ,EJ.—nM,H. 


June 11. 


F. J, H. J, 


May 23. 


F, J. 0. B. 


May 4. 


F. /. H. J. 


May 13. 


F. J. H, J. 


May 7. 


H.Q, 


May 30. 


J. W. P. 


May 31. 


F,J.H,J. 


June 22. 


F, J, H. J. 


Mays. 


A.o.m 


Feb. 5. 


0. Jf . B. 


Jane 10. 


F, J, H. J, 


May 28. 


FJ.HJ,--A,G.H, 


June 22. 


F.J,H.J, 


May 28. 


F. J. m /. 


May 11. 


F, J.SJ^-'A.C.R. 


May 7. 


F J. H, J. 


May 26. 


A. a J.— TT. W. 


April 28. 


T. A. P. 


About May C 


\,A,o.m 


June 9. 


F J. H, J. 


May 28. 


F /. B. J. 


May 4. 


A. a m 


June 14 


A.aU.'-FJMJ, 


May 12. 


F. J. H. J. 


Junes. 


FJ.S.J. 


May 31. 


A. C. B. 


Junes. 


Jtf . B. 8. 


June 20. 


F J. B. J. 


June 10. 


F J, B, J. 


May 6. 


A.C,B,^B.U.B. 


June 21. 


Jf. B, 8. 


June 16. 


F /. B, J. 


June 11. 


B. Jf . B. 


Junes. 


F. /. B. /. 


June 22. 


F /. 0. B. 


May 6. 


A.c.m—B.N.m 


May 6. 


A.O.B.—B.M.B 


Feb. 23. H. A. C. J7. 
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Bate. 


Oapios. 


B. PyraleUaata ... ••• ,,, •• ••• June 8. 


P.J.JLJ. 


Crambiis Paaooelliii ^ June 9. 


Fjr.ffJ.'-SJi^. 


C. Hartaelliu June 22. 




FTEBOPHOKINA. 




Pterqphonui Pierodadyliu 


B. M. S. 


* P. Miorodactjliu ... June 20. 


F.J.S.J. 


P. Galaotodaciyliu ... Piq» taken. JimelS. 




Alodta FblydaotyU June 20. 


T.JLP. 



BOTANICAL NOTICES. 



Ab nanal ** Bf indioatea that the plant had appaientlj been in flower a 
daj or two before diaooyered ; and an aateriak (*) that the Bpecimen obeerred 
waa a onltiTated one. 

Namea of thoae whoae initiala appear in the following Liat : — 

M. 0. A. M. 0. Aliaon 

H. B.A H. B. Armstrong. 

F. F. B F. F. Baok. 

C. St. J. B G. St. J. Beaoolerk. 

H. E. B BoT. H. E. Booth. 

0. M. B G. M. Boll, Btq. 

L. C. L. C. Galley. 

S. W. G. ••••••••••••••••. •!•« S. W« Ganeron. 

E. H. G E. H. Garr. 

S. F. G S. F. Ghidheater. 

T. W. D T. W. Daviea. 

H. S. D H. S. Diokinson. 

T. D T. Budding. 

W. F. ..•••• W. Fergnai Eac^.^ M.B. 

G.B.F G.B.Few. 

B.M.B.G B.M.B.Gla88e! 

G. G. •!•••••. *••••.•• G. Gornej. 

F.W.H F. W.Head. 

A. H A. Herklota. 

J. E. H. J. E. Hilliaid. 

A G. H. A. 0. Hflton. 
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H. M. H n. M. Hilton. 

A. P. n A. P. Ilockin. 

p. J. H. J F. J. II. Jcnkinson. 

J.H.J J.H.Johnson. 

L. C. L L. 0. Leach. 

P. B. L P. E. Lear. 

G. A. L O. A. Lefroy. 

J. A. L J. A. Lefroy. 

T. L T. Lister. 

T. E. M T. B. Madean. 

P. T. M. P. T. Maoquoid. 

P.P.M P. P. Mansfield. 

W. E. M. W. E. Hiillizis> Esq. 

J. G. P. J. 0. Palmer. 

J. W. P J. W. Panington. 

B. P B. Phayre. 

G. P G. Podmore. 

J. J. P. Ber. J.J. Pulleine. 

W. D. P W. D. Pulling. 

B. W. B. B. W. Bepton. 

A. H. B. B. A. H. B. Beynardson. 

G. P. B G. P. Bnck. 

B. A. S B. A. Simpson. 

H. T. S H. T. Stainton, Esq., F.B.S. 

E. imT E. imThnrn. 

P. T P. Thnrsby. 

T. T T. Tilleard. 

L. H.T. L. H. Yonng. 



Thaliotmni 



1867. 1866. 

Meadow Bne Bud June 21 ... E. imT. 



nemorosa ... Wood Anemone .. Peb. 20 Maroh 18 H. E. B. 

appemiina ••• Bine Anemone ... By April 12 April 1 ... 

*|ni]flati]la ... Pasqne Flower ... May 7 

^hepatica ... Hepaticablne ... Feb. 7 ... W. F. 

», red Feb. 9 ... W. F. 

Bammonlnfl 

beterophylfais Wfttar Crowfoot... April 19 April 18 H. M. H. 

9 
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1867. 1866. 

peltatos Ditto Follfl.My. 16 Before Mftj 1 H. M. H. 

floaria Lessor Celandine Feb. 9 Feb. 10 G. F. B. 

G- IP "S^ A 

aurioomns ... Goldilocks Aprill9 April 16 j WP 

acris... Upright Crowfoot April 28 ' May 9 

repens Creeping ditto ... April 29 {JJj^^^ %/wfp* 

bnlbosns Batteronp April 17 April 17 8. F. C. 

anrensis Com Crowfoot ... By June 10 Hay 8 J. C. P. 

Caltha 

•palustris... Marsh Marigold... Feb. 27 Maioh2I %%.'p.* 

Trollina 

EnropsBns ... Globe Flower May 7 Miay S2 

Eranthis 

• hyemalis ... Winter Aconite ... Feb. 1 (f^^lO^ 

Helleboms 

▼iridisMt Green Hellebore By April 8 f\aaifl.ApL18 Mrs. Blake 

Aqnilegia 

^Tolgaris ... Columbine May 7 By May 12 

Berberis 

Tulgaria Berberry May 18 Bud May 18 ®- j^^^p * 



* fascioolaris March 27 March 18 



F. P. M. 4 
T. W. D. 



Papaver 

rhoeas Common Popp^... June 16 May 80 H. T. S. 

Meoonqpsis 

• cambrioa ... Yellow Poppy ... May 9 May 7 

Chelidaninm 

miy'ns Greater Celandine May 7 Mayl T. L. 

Gorydalifl 

•solida ...... Solid Coiydal March 16 March 29 

^^tnberosa ... Hollow Corydal... Fnllfl.Apl.l6 
AuBBftna 

officinalis Fumitory By May 26 April 26 B. W. B. 

Dielytra 

^spectabilis Bleeding Heart ... April 29 April 26 
Cheiranthns 



^oheiri Wallflower April 7 



Feb. 10 
April 10 
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1867. 


1866. 














offioiiiale.... 


.. Waterorefis .••..«••• 


June 6 


June 6 


J.W.P. 


Baiterea 










Tulgans 

AzafaiB 


,. YeUowBooket ... 


Hay 10 


May 16 


J. W. P. A; 
a F. B. 


himifea. 


.. Haixy Book Grefls 


April 26 


April 12 


J. 0. P, h 



E. im T. 
OardMuioo 

hizmta Haixy Bitter Cress By Feb. 19 By Feb. 10 

pratensis Gnokoo Flower ... April 18 April 22 R M. B. G« 

* T. T. 
Sisymbriniii 

oflBcixiale Hedge Mustard ... June 18 June 10 J. W. P. 

AQiaria 

ofBoinalis {^^ .^^ April 23 April 23 J.W.P. 

Braasioa 

campestrifl ... Navew April 19 Feb. 17 J. 0. P. 

Lmuuria 

• biennis Honesty... April 19 April 18 



Oharlook May 6 April 26 A. 0. H« 4; 

H« M. H. 
Anbfietia 

• April 1 

Draba 

▼erna Whitlow-grass... Man)li4 | Sirf 10^ %%P* * 

Annomna 

•mstioaoa... Horse Badish Jane 5 ... J.W.P. 

Lepidnun 

oampestre ... Pepper* wort ...... April 21 Bud ApL 80. J. G. P. &E. 



imT, 



Oapeella 
bnxsa-pastoris Shepherd's Parse ||^^^ sxf -^pnl 16 



T. B. M. 

E. im T. 

Isatis 

•tinotoria ... Woad May 8 May 7 

Bfw^«^ 

Intea. Wild Mignonette By Jane 10 Jane 9 H. M. H. 

Hfllianthemnm 
Tolgare .o*«* Book Boee ,,•• Jone 8 May 22 F. W. B; 
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1807. 



1866. 



Viola 



odorata Sweet Violet Feb.28 Feb. 28 

hirta Hairy Violet April 6 Haroh 23 

BeichenbaohianaWood Violet Fiillfl.Apl 17 April 11 

Riviniana Ditto Aprils April 11 

tricolor Pansy Fiillfl.Apl.21 May 25 



(yar) airensiB Ditto Maroh 29 

Polygala 

• vnlgariB Milkwort May 4 

Dianthua 

* cadBioB ... Cheddar Pink ... June 6 
Silene 

inflata Bladder Campion Jnne 10 

Lyohnifl 

flos-oncnli ... Bagged Robin ... May 23 

vespertina ... White Campion... May 16 

diurna Red Campion May 4 

Sagina 

prooombGnfl... Pearl-wort May 11 

Arenaria 



Aprill7 
May 7 
Jane 9 
Jane 4 



P. P. B. 

Mrs. Blake 
J.C.P.&B. 

imT. 
P. J. H. J. 

E.imT. 

£. imT. 



By Jane 7 J.W.P.4A.H. 
May28 J.C.P.ftB. 



Mays 



imT. 
S. imT. 

G.F.R. 



trinervis 


Sand-wort 


Mays 


April 80 


A. 0. H. & 
H. M.H. 


serpyllifolia... 


Thyme-leaved do. 


rPl.&Beed 
t Jane 22 


May 26 


B.imT. 


Stellaria 










media 


Cbiokweed 


By Feb. 11 


Feb. IS 


J. J. P. 


Holostea 


Greater Stitohwort 


April 19 


April 12 


G. F. B. 4^ 
J.W.P. 


graminea 


Grassy ditto 


Jane 16 


PaUfl.Ja.23 A. P. H. & 










H.W.H. 


Ceraatiam 










glomeratam 


/ Moose-ear 
tChiokweed 


Maroh29 


April 16 


J. W. P. 


Malva 










sylTestris ... 
rotondifolia... 


Mallow 


Jano 9 


Jane 19 


H. M H. 


Dwarf ditto 


June 9 




P.T. 


Tilia 










parnfolia 


Lime Tree 


not by Ja. 26 




Hypenoom 










ottfyoi^Tiin 




Bad Jane 16 




V.imT. 
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1807. 1868. 

perforatain ... St. John's Wort... Fall biidJiLl9 Not bjJIy.l J. W. P. & 

G. F. R, 
Acer 

campestre ... Field Maple April 28 May 6 E. imT. 

Fteado-platanns Sycamore May 3 April 27 G. F. B. & 

J. W. P. 
iBscoliu 

Hxppooastaniim Hone Chestnut... April 27 Hay 5 J. W. P. 

CrenininTn 
*Fh8Bnm Dusky Crane's-Bill Hay 4 Hay 12 

* sylvatiomn Wood ditto Hay 14 By Hay 81 

pratense Headow ditto Hay 29 Jnne 18 H. O. A. 

* Sangnimwim Bloody ditto June 20 June 9 

disMctiun ... Cnt-leared ditto... By^ Jane 2 Hay 29 J. C. P. &E. 

imT. 
rotnndifolinm Boond-Ieayed do. By Jane 6 Hay 12 
molle DoTe'sFoot Hay 1 April 28 J. C. P. &E. 

imT. 
hiddnm ... Shining Crane's-Bill Hay 3 Hay 2 G. F. B. 

BobertJannm HerbBobert Hay 1 April 80 A. C. H. & 

S,i 1ft. u. 
Itfn um 

Caihartioiun Pazging Flax Hay 18 Fn]lfl.Jnnel8 J. W.P.&G.F. 

B. 
Qxalis 

aoetofldla ... Wood Sorrel April 18 Fnllfl. Ap.28 J. C. P. 

Snonymns 

Enropenis ... Spindle Hay 19 Hay 29 G. F. B. 

StaphyUea 

* pinnata ... Bladder-nnt by Hay 4 May 8 

cathartionfl ... Bnokthom Jane 8 F. W. H. 

TTlez 

Baropvos ••• Farze Feb. 11 by Feb. 26 

Genista 

Anglica Petty Whin jastoatHayl8 ... J. J. .P 

SttToihamnns 

sooparioB ... Broom Hay23 fiill fl. Hay 6 H. H. H. 

Medioago 

Ivpnljna BlaokHediok Hay 6 Hayl {^6^'a 
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1866. 



Trifolinza 

prateoBO 

repens • 

LotnA 

oomionlaifiu 

AnthyUiB 

ynlneraria ... 
Yioia 

hirsnta 

totraaperma 

Bjlvaiioa • 

Bopiam 

Bativa 

LathyroB 
pratenBiB 
maororhizuB 

HippoorepiB 
oomoBa 

OnobryohsB 
Bativa ••.••«.•. 

GjtiBllB 

^Laburnum 
PnmuB 
Bpinofia 

domestioa 

Ayinm •••... 

•PadQB 

Spinea 

nlmaria !••••• 
SangniBorba 

offloinftiiB ••• 



Purple Glover lCa7 8 April 90 E. imT. 

Datoh Gloyer May 15 May 23 G. F. Bw 

Leaaer Hop Trefoil May 15 by May 23 J. J. P. 

Bcarletdover ... {^^^"^^^ J.W.P. 

BW'-^oot {-^^{,o^ {J_tV 

LadW FingerB ... May 16 May 21 J.W.P.&A.H. 

Hairy Tbto May 28 (j'nJeT^ G.F.B. 

Slender Tare by JTime 12 H. M. H. 

Wood Vetch June 10 J. 0. P. 

BnBhYetoh May 5 April 27 A.H.B.B. 

Common Yetoh ••• June 1 J. W. P. 

ErerlsBting Tare June 10 E. im T. 

TaberouB Yetoho. April 22 April 24 A.O.H J^H.MH. 

Horae-Bhoe Yetoh May 29 May 29 J.WJP.aUBLT 

CkKsk'B Head May 81 May 28 G. F. B. 

Laburnum.... May 8 May 16 B.imT. 

Sloe April 7 Aprils WJ>J'.}J.W. 

PAG.F.B. 

Bnllaoe Aprils Maroh2S G. F. B. & 

E.imT. 

WildPlnm April 17 B.imT. 

Cherry Tree ...... April 19 April 18 J. J. P. 

Bird Cherry ....•• May 8 

Meadow Sweet ... Jnne 28 J. W. P. 

Great Bvmet biidAp.28 J.W.P. and 

G.F. B. 
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1807. 


1866. 




Poterinm 










flungniwofrbft 


Small Barnet ... 


MayO 


Mays 


J. W. P. and 


kvmnnnrtL 








G. F. B. 


eupatoria ,.• 


Agrimonj •••• 


bndJnnelO 




J.W.P. 




lAdy'B Mantle ... 


Mayl 


May 5 


A.O. H.and 
H.M.H.- 


9r79DmB •••••• 


FterslejFieii 


April 11 


March 17 


J.W.P.and 
G.F. B. 


Bibbaldia 










vprOGDIlibQIliB 

PotantiDa 


Sibbaldia. 


MayO 


Mays 








iHiiiniiiift 


Sflver-weed 


May 16 


May 21 


J. 0. P. and 
B.imT. 


Tbniifiiitina. • 


Tonnentil ......... 


Mays 


Mays 


J.C.P. 


ufgatiartmiii 




Feb. U 


Feb. 17 


H.M.H.}T. 
E.M.ftlL 
imT. 


▼BBOa ••••••••• 


Strawbenrj •••.•• 


April 17 


April 26 




BnbiiB 










Idsraa 


Baspbeny 


bndAp. 21 


May 10 


ap.B. 


otatittB 


uoifbeny ....••... 


May 18 


June 1 


a.F.B.And 


% 








J. W. P. 




fimnble .••••• 


June 15 




A.P. H. 


Gcorn 






m^Jf^■^^tTtl 0,, 


A.Y&DB •....«••.. 


April 26 
April 12 


byMay4 
Aprill 




rirale .•• 


Water Avena ...... 




Bon 










4»f^itnft. , 


DogBoae ..••••• 


Jnnel 


... 


J.W.P. and 










L.H.Y. 


Gntogna 










oxyaoaniha 


Hawthorn 


May7 


May 14 


J.W.P. 


VjruB 










maliiB •••..•••• 


Crab AoDle.... 


May7 
May7 


Mays 
May 20 


J. W. P. 


Hncoparia ... 


ICoontainAsh 


J.W.P.and 










G.F.B. 


^Japonioa .... 


.. 


April 1 


Feb. 10 




a 


Applo 


April 28 


April 27 


H. B. B. 
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• Apricot March 31 March 31 H. E. B. 

• Damson April 21 J. W. P. 

• Peach March27 March 21 H. B. B. 

• Pear Ap.7, Ap. 21 April 20 T.D. ; H.E.B. 

• Plum March 81 April 1 H. E. B. 

Epilobinm 

montanmn ... Broad Willow Herb June 14 
Montia 



fontana 


Water Blinloi 


follfLMayU 


seed May 28 




Bryonia 










dioioa 


Bed-berried Bryony JTime 7 




J. W. P. 


Sednm 










•Rhodiola ... 


Bofle-roofe 


May 4 


May 7 




acre ..»..•••• 


Wall.pepper 


June 16 




J. W. P. and 


BibeB 


G.P.B. 


groflsnlaria ... 


Ooosebeny 


April 7 


April 1 


J.W.P.and 
G.F.B. 


mbmin ...... 


BedCnrrant 


by Aprils 


April 9-14 


W. D. P. 


^p^tiOfT^iT^^f^yH 


Scarlet Bibes 


March 29 


April 1^ 




anrenzn ...••• 


Golden ditto • 


April 26 


by April 18 


J.W.P.and 


Sazifi«ga 








E.H.O. 


*hirsata 


Haijy Saxifrage... 


May7 


••• 




tridaotjUtea 


Bne-leaTBd ditto 


April 11 


April 12 


G. F. B. & 
J. W. P. 


grannlaia ... 


Meadow ditto 


May 4 


Mays 


E.imf. 


Philadelphns 










^OoronariaB... 


Syringa 


JTuneS 




J.W.P. 


Saniocaa 










ETuropfBa ... 
HeloBoiadiiim 


Sanide • 


May9 


May7 


J.W.P.and 
G.P.B. 




Least Marah-wort 


by June 20 




J.W.P and 


iBgopodimn 








L.H.T. 


podagraria... 


Goutweed ......... 


June 5 




J.W.P. 










flezaoBTim ... 


Pignut 


May 28 


May 22 


J. 0. P. and 


(Enanthe 








K.imT. 


orooata ••• 


Water Diopwort 


Justin £L June 8 


H.M.H. 
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AtAaask 

cyna^iam ... Fool's Parsley ... MaySS ... J. 0. P. 

Menm 

•AthamanfcicmTnBald-Money May 20 

Angelica 

sylTesfcris ... Wild Angelica ... bud May 16 .., B. im. T.& 

J. C. P. 

Henclenm 

sphandylinm Hogweed May 11 Jane 4 G. F. B. 

Dbqoiis 

carota Carrot JTime 16 ... E.imT. 

Torilis 

Anthriscas ... Hedge Parsley ... badJnnel4 ... G. F. B. 

nodosa Knotted ditto by Jtina 18 J. W. P. & 

G. F. B. 
Scaadiz 

peoten Yenns' Comb April 23 May 9 B. im. T. 

Anthriscas 

sylveslns ... Wild Chenril April 13 Aprill3 B. imT. 

ChsBrophyllum 

temulom ... Boogh CherTil ... May 25 bud June 11 B. im T. 

Coniam 

macalatnm ... Hemlock badJmie6 J. W. P. & 

G. F. B. 

moechatellina Moschatel March March 80 F. J. H. J. 

Conias 

suigoinea ... Dogwood June 16 H. T. S. 

'mascala ... Cornel Cheny ... Feb. 22. by Feb. 22 

BftDibacas 

nigra Elder May 23 Jane 2 (j.'aP.** 

Vibamam 

lantana Wayfaring Tree... May 4 May 5 B. imT. 

opolos GaelderBose {jaae^8^ 

Ixmioera 

* caprifoliam { ^^^^^''J' May 11 May 20 T. L. 

Periclymenam Honeysuckle June 15 F.J. H.J. 

* pyrenaica April 28 H. E. B. 
Sympboricarpos 

* raoemoBus Snowberry Jane 4 B. im.T4 

I 
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Sherardia 

axrensis Blue Bherardia ... May 15 May 4 G. F. B. 

Aspernla 

cynanohioa ••• Qoinanoy-wort ... {j^jj^x^ Q. F. E. 

odorata Sweet Woodruff... May 4 May 7 

Gfilinm 

{E imT A 
J C P 
{6 F H & 
j."w" P 

mollago Bastard Madder... June 14 

yemm Yellow Bedstraw bud June 15 £.im.T. 

sazatile Heath do bad May 27 J. G. P. 

Gentranthas 

*raber Spur Valerian ... May 25 May 23 E. im T. 

Valeriana 

officinalis ... YsJerian {jraeS 

fMay 8 fJ. W.P.A 

aioica Ma«hdo fc""^ ^^ * )l±l^ 

((Marlboro) ( J. O. P. 

Yalerianella 

olitoria ' Gom Salad March 23 April 27 

Knantia 

anrensis Field Scabious ...June 15 

Soabiosa 



columbaria *•• 


Small do« 


June 20 




J. W. P. and 






L.H,Y. 


Petamtes 










vulgaris 


Butter-bur 


Feb. 28 


Maroh9 


F. F. B. 


TuBsilago 










&r&ra 


Coltsfoot 


Feb. 11 


Feb. 23 


J. J. P. 


Achillea 




nuUefolium... 


Yarrow ............ 


June 14 






Anthemis 




arTensis 


Gom Ghamomile 


by Juno 7 




J. W. P. 


Ghxysanthemum 










leuoanthemum Ox*£ye 


May 16 


May 20 


E. imT. and 










J. G. P. 


Poronionin 










• nrdalianohei 


B Leopard's-bane... 


May 4 


May 2 
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Senecio 

aqaaticnB ... Marsh Bagworfc... June 16 G. F. B. 

campefltrxs ... Field Fleawort ... / J^ ^^^ bud May 21 J. J. P. 
Centanrea 

acabioea Greater Eoapweed bud Jane 10 J. W. P. 

Caidnns 



natanfl....... 


.. MubIc Thistle June 8 

. Welted Thistle ... Mar 26 


May 21 


B. imT. 


crlspns 


J.W.P.and 








G. F.B. 


palnfitris .... 


• Manh do Jane 15 




B. im T. 


Lapeana 








^VyiT|TH^T^|B 


. Nipplewort Jane 24 




B.imT. 










radioata 


. Long-rootedCat's-ear Jane 16 




B. imT. 


Apaisia 








hispida 


. Boogh Hawkbit... Jane 2 




J. C. P. and 
B.im T. 



Tragopogon 

minor GoatVbeard by Jane 7 J. C. P. 

Leoniodon 

tarasnonm ... Dandelion Feb. 7 Feb. 17 

Soncfans 

asper Sowthistle Jane 7 J. W. P. 

Crepis 

Tirens {S^^^T'!!: '»"• ' 

biennis. Bongh do • by Jane 10 

Hieraoiam 

pOoMlla {J^*"!^:^*!!'" '«« 8 

Gampannla 

.gtome«ta . {^S:^....^° Jnne4 
Hex 

aqoifoliom ... Holly May 11 May 24 

Ld^gastnim 

Tnlgare Privet bad Jane 16 J. W. P. 

Fraxinos 

ezoelsior Ash April 28 by April 26 H. B. A« 

Byrioga 

'Tolgaris Lilao May 3 May 7 J.W.P.and 

G. F. B. 



J. 0. p. 


J. 0. p. 


B.imT. 


B.imT. 


J. G. P. and 


E.imT. 
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•persica 

Vinca 

minor 

Gentiana 

amarella 

• acaulis , 

Menyanthes 

trifoliata , 

CTnoglossam 

officinale 

Symphytum 

officinale 

aiperrimum., 

Pulmonaria 

* officinalis.. 

Lithospermnm 
airense 

Myosotia 
arvenaiB 

oollina 

yersicolor .. 

Solannm 

Dulcamara .. 
Atropa 

^Belladonna 
Orobanohe 

minor 

Lathnea 

Sqnamaria .. 

Digiialifl 

•purpurea ., 
Linaria 

Cymbalaria.. 
Scrophularia 

nodosa 

•vemalia 



1867. 1866. 

Persian Lilao May 6 J. W. P. 

^^^^ •Feb. 6 {JL^T' 

Felwort June 9 H. M. H. 

Stemless Gentian April 12 by April 3, 

Buckbean by May 7 by June 6 C« St. J. B. 

Hound's Tongue May 29 June 6 H. M. H. 

Comfrey April 29 April 28 J. J. P. 

by May 80 E. im T. and 

J. C. P. 

I'-g-ort {Sl5r'^P-l8 

Groundsell May 9 April 23 A. P. H. and 

J. E H. 

Field Soorpion-grass May 6 April 16 H. M. H. and 

A. C. H. 
EarlyScorpion-grassApril 14 by April 23 G. F. A. 

Yellow & blue do. by May 19 fl. A seed ) q p w 

May 22 ) ' ' ' 

Bitter-sweet June 8 J.O.Boies 

Deadly Nightshade May 28 Juno 9 

Lesser Broom-rape June 14 H. T. S. 

Toothwort April 10 March SO B.W.ILaad 

S. P. 0. 

Foxglore June 21 

Ivy-leavedToadflax May 8 April 26 E. im T. 

Knotted Figwort June 1 P. T. M. 

Yellow ditto April 1 April 1 
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MftismpyiniJii 
pnttanfle 

FBdicnlarifl 
fljlTatica ...... 

pAlnstria 

Bhinantlms 
Grista-galli... 

ye!ro!Dic& 
Beocabanga 
Chamsodrys 

SerpjUifolia 

arvenBis t 

Baxbaamii ... 

liederifolia ... 

ThymoB 
florpyUmn ... 

Kepeta 

Gleohoma ... 
Lamium 

paiparoniii •• 

albmn 

* macalattim 

Galeobdolon 
Staohys 

BylTaUoa 

Ballota 

foBtidft 

Ajnga 

reptans 

Primula 

▼nlgarifl 

Teris 

Ljaimaohia 

B0monun 



1867. 1866. 

Ck>w-wheat Jnne 7 

Bod Battle fully out i„ ., on 

Marsh ditto ...... by June 20 

YeUow-rattle May 26 May 20 

Brooklime May 27 Jnne 6 

Germander Speed- March 31 ") . ., oo 
well .C. May 14 J -^P"l 28 

Thyme -leaved, do. full flower \ -^ ^ 
May 6 J ^ 

Wali ditio April 23 May 15 

Buxbaum'fl ditto seed Feb.") 

11, [ Feb. 21 

fl. April 7 J 

Ivy-leaved ditto Feb. 14 Feb. 20 

Wild Thyme May 29 June 4 

Ground Ivy bud Mar. 26 Mar. 24 

Bed Dead-nettle Feb. 9 all the year 

White ditto Feb. 17 Feb.26,Ap.l 

Spotted ditto ... by April 18 by April 1 

Archangel April 27 April 80 

Hedge Woundwort June 14 

Horehonnd bud June 16 

Bugle May 4 May 6 

Primrose byFeb.lt afewinFeb. 

Oowslip MarohSO April 6 

Wood Pimpernel May 4 



Mrs. Blake 

G.P.&KA.S 
J.O.P.AG.G. 

J. W. P. and 
G. F. B. 

G. F. B. 

E. im T. 

Westmacott 
and Wood 

J. 0. P. and 
E. im T. 

G. F. B. A 
J. W. P. 

T« E. M* & 
H. M. H. 

J. W. P. A 
L. H.Y. 

E. im T. 

M. 0. A. 

F. F. B. 

J. J. P. 
O.F.R. 

G. F. B. 

E.xmT. 

M.O. A. 
G. M. B. 

J. J. P. 
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Dodeoatlieon 
*meadea 

Plantago 

lanceolata ... 

media 

major 

Bnmex 

conglomeratns 
obtiudfoliiiB 

criBpas 

aoetoBa 

aoetosella 
Polygonum 

Bistorta 

Daphne 

• measerenm 
Lanreola 

Asamm 

• Earopadnm 
Bnxns 

sempexTirens 
Enphorbia 
amjgdaloides 

Hercnrialis 
perennis 

Urtica 

xarenB 

dioica 

Ulmns 

saberoBa 

montana 

8aliz 

caprea 
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American Cowslip Hay 1 

Bibwort April 28 April 23 

Lamb's Tongae ... bud May 15 
Waybread badjrimel9 

^'"^Dock {^,--^ 

Broad-leared ditto {^J^^i 

Cnrled ditto... {J^^* 
Common Sorrel ... May 25 April 30 

Sheep's Sorrel ... Jnne 10 

Snakeweed aboutMaylO 

Common Meserenm Feb. 6 in fl. Apl.l2 

Sparge Laurel ... Feb. 25 

Asarabaooa April! April 1 

Box April 1 Kardi25 

Wood Spurge April 26 April 30 

Dog's Merouiy ... barren Feb. Feb. 18 
15, fertile Feb. 26 
Feb. 22 

small Netfcle ...... bud May 7 

common Nettle ... June 10 

common Elm March 81 BeedApril27 

Wyoh Elm March 26 Haroh 3 

Great Sallow barrenFeb.25 March 11 

fertile Mar. 5 



G.F.B.&J. 

W.P. 
G.F. B. 
£. im T. 



E. im T. 



B. P. 



J. 0. P. & 
E.imT. 

T. E. M. & 
S. W. 0. 



G.F.B. 



E. imT. 



B.C.L.; B.P.; 
B.M.B.a. 
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nigra Black Poplar Feb. 17 April 18 J. W. P. & 

E.imT. 
fitftigiata Lombardy ditto... lesSTiAj 4 J.W.P.&G. 

F. R. 
Betula 

glatinosa Bixoh ApriI17 May 2 £. im T. 

sylvatica Beeoh leafApril25 J. C. P. & 

E.imT. 
Castanea 

▼ulgaria Sweet Chestnnb... leaf MaySO J. W. P. 

Qoerciis 

Hobnr Oak May 6 nearly ont J. G. P. & 

May 2 E. im T. 

fertile May 9 J. W. P. A 

G. F. H. 
Covyloa 

ayeUana Hazel barrenFeb.9 Feb. 12 M. O. A. 

fertile Feb.l6 Feb. 21 M. O. A. 

Jnglans 

regia Walnnt ....••• fertile open, 

barren nn- 

openedMy.20 May 1 J. W. P. 

Oaipiniis 

Betnlna Hornbeam. AprilS by May 7 E.imT. 

Tana 

baooata Tew Feb. 22 Feb. 21 

Pmnfl 

sylyestris Sootoh Fir just in bud 

April 28 J. W. P. 

Lariz 

Enropeea Laroh barrenMar.29 by April 1 J.W.P.&E. 

fertileApl.8 im T. 

• qnadrifolla Herb P&ria April 80 May 2 

Tamos 

I oommonia ... Black Bryony...... Jane 18 H. M. H. 

I Orohia 

I morio Oreen^Winged Orchis May 6 May 5 J. 0. P.;E. 

imT.sH. 
M.H. 
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mascnla Early Purple OrcluB April 19 

nstolata Dwarf ditto May 29 

maonlata Spotted Hand do. * June 7 

June 11 

latifolia Marsh ditto by June 20 

Gymnadenia 

oonopsea Fragrant ditto ... June 18 

Habenaria 

yiridis Frog ditto ......... foil bad 

May 28 

by June 23 

chlorantha ... Butterfly ditto ... Jnne 7 

* Jane 3 
Listera 

ovata .....•,.. Tway-blade * May 8 

May 15 

Keottia 

nidos-aTifl ... Bird's-nest Orohia May 9 

Iria 
FBendaooroa Yellow Iria by Jane 10 

* germanica Bine Iris Jnne 11 

Grocoa 

* yemoa Yellow Groona ... by Feb. 6 

Narcissna 

paendo-narciasoa Daffodil by Feb. 23 

Lencqjam 

* ifistivnm . . . Summer Snowflake April 23 
Galanthus 

nivaJis Snowdrop Jan. 31 

Gonvallaria 

* majalia Lily of the Valley May 7 

•bifolia Twin-leayed ditto May 30 

Polygonatnm 

mnltiflorom Solomon's Seal ... May 13 May 21 B. im T. 

Tulipa 

* aylyestria... Wild tulip • Aprill6 foil fl.Apl. 23 J. C. P. A B. 

by April 22 im T. 

Fritillaria 
*meleagris... Snake'a Head ... April 16 April 3 

*Imp6rialis.«. Grown Imperial ... April 7 April 10 



1866. 




April 24 


F. B. L. 


May 29 


J. W. P. 




H. M. H. 




J.C.P.&G.G. 




G. F. B. 




J. G. P. Ai 




E. im T. 




J. J. P. 




Mrs. Blake 


May 21 


J. W. P. & 




A.H. 


May 29 


J. W. P. & 




G. F. B. 




B. imT. 




B. imT. 


fallfl.Feb.lO 




March 6 


M. O.A. 


April 10 




fullfl.Feb.10 




May 19 


B. imT. 
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QmitlioeBlnia 
• nmlxfllafanm Star of Bethlehem yoimg bod 

Aprill9 
SdUa 



•Kfolia 


Twin-leayed Sqaill 


Feb. 25 


Feb. 10 




^■ibirios 


Siberian ditto 


March 24 


by Feb 10 




• oemna 

Allium 


Nodding ditto 


April 21 






'SuUBDopraeiimChiT'e Gmruc ••• 


JTmieS 






nmnmn •••••• 


Bamsons 


hy May 10 




J. G. P. and 

B. imT. 


•mone 




Mays 


May 12 




Bndjmkm 










mitans 


Blne-bell 


Aprils 


April 18 


H. M. H. 


Moflcari 










^noemosoB 


Grape hyacinth... 


by April 12 


April 1 




Si^ihroiuiiin 










•Dens-canifl 


Dog's Tooth Violet 


March 24 






Jimcofl 










effoBiiB ....•• 


SoftBoflh 


Jime20 




J. W. P. and 



oongloiniflratiM 


1 Ckxmmon Bnah ... 


fUlbadJuieU 




Lnznla 










pik»a 


Hairy Wood Enah 


Aprils 


April 4 


Mrs. Blake 


campeetnB ... 


Field Wood Bosh 


April 13 


April 80 


GF.B. 


maonlatom ••• 


Onckoo-pint ...... 


April 23 


April 19 


H. M. H. 


Steochazis 










palustris 


CreepingSpike-mah Jane 12 




G.F.B. 


Garaz 










dhmlaa 


Grey Sedge 


May28 




B.imT. 


Tnlpina 


Great Bough Sedge May 10 


May 9 


J. C. P, and 










KimT. 


•pendnla 


Pendulous Sedge 


ftillbadAp.27 




piwoox ..••■• 


Yemal Sedge 


April 23 


April 22 


J. W. P. and 
G. F. B. 




Bonnd-headed do. 


May 27 




B.imT. 


gl«oa 


Glaaoons do. ... 


May4 




B.imT. 


lylTaiaoa 


Wood do 


May 16 


May9 


J. W. P. and 
A.H. 
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hirta Haiij do June 12 . 6. F. E. 

palodosa Biverdo. bjr May 8 April 21 J.'W.P. and 

L.H.Y. 

riparia Great River do. ... by May 8 April 18 J. W. P. and 

L.H.Y. 
Phalarig 

arnndinacea Great Beed Graas Jane 12 G. F. &. 

Antboxanthnm 

odoratnm ... SweetVemal grass April 26 May 5 G-. F. &• 

Phlenm 

pratense Timothy Grass ... Juno 14 H. T. S. 

Alopecnms 

pratensis Fox- tail Grass ... April 18 April 80 

genicnlatas... Floating ditto May 26 May 29 J. W. P. & 

G. F. E. 

agrestis Black Grass ...••• June 6 J. G. P. A 

E.]mT. 
Milinm 

effiisum .,•... Millet May 9 notontMay J. W. P. & 

10 G. F. B, 

Holcus 

mollis Soft Grass May 16 G.«F. R. 

Aira 

osspitosa ... Hair Grass June 20 J. W. P. & 

L. H. Y. 

oaryophyllea Silyery ditto Juie 8 E. im T. 

Trisetam 

flavesoens ... Yellow Oat-grass Juie 8 
Arena 

pratensis Narrow-leaved do. June 14 

pabesoens ... Downy ditto May 17 

Azrhenatl)^ram 

arenaoeum... Oat Grass Jnno 8 

KcBleria 

cristata Crested Hair-grass Jane 10 £. im T. 

Melioa 

Tmi£k>ra Melic May 10 April 27 J.C.P.&£.iinT. 

Poa 

aoniia ATinnal Meadow- 
grass By Feb. 19 March 8 
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nemonJifl ... ,Wood ditto May 20 

trivulis Bongh ditto By June 4 E. im T. 

pmtaniriB..^.,. Common ditto ... May 7 Kay 6 

oompresa ... Flat«Btemmed ditto May 17 
Glyoeria 

flmtana Flote-grass Jane 23 J.A.L.&C.B.F 

plksata June 5 J. W. P. 

Bri» 

media Qnakbg-grass ... May 18 June 2 H. M. H. 

CynosnmB 

oriatatnfl Dog^s-taQ Grass... June 8 J. G. P. 

Dactylis 

glomerata ... Gook*8-foot Grass May 16 May 15 J.W.P.&L.H.Y 

Festnca 

o?ina Sheep's Fescuo ... May 18 May 15 

nibra Creeping Fescue May 17 

BromnjB 

erectns Upright Brome-grassMay 19 G. F. B. 

asper Hairy ditto Jane 20 

sterilis Barren ditto nearly oat by Jane 28 G. F. B. 

May 7 
Serrafaloos 

oommntatos Tamid Field do... fiillfl.Ja. 10 

mollis Lop-grass May 2 May 9 G. F.B. 

Lolimn 

perenne Bye-grass May 7 May 4 G. F. B. 

Italionm Italian ditto fhll fl. Ja.lO 

Bye May 11 May 15 J. 0. P. and 

EimT. 

Wheat Jane 18 J. W. P. 

Com HorsetaU . . . fertileAp.26 April 21 B. M. B. G. & 

F.J.H.J. 

l>arrenMay7 May 13 G. F. B. 

limosnm ... Smooth ditto ...... May 23 G. F. B. 

palnstro Marsh ditto ^ May 23 H. M. H. 

Lastrea 

Fflix-mas ... Male Fern 4 ins. high H. M. H. ft 

April 22 A. C. H. 

Soolopendrinm 

Tolgare Hart^sTongne ... 4 ins. high H.M. H. 

April 29 



Eqnisetam 
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Pteris 



1867. 



1866. 



.... BrakoB Sins, high J. J.P. 

April 22 

Botzyohinm 

Lnnaria ..... 
Ophiogloranm ... 

ynlgatnm ... Adder's To: igae ... May 4 April 23 J. J.P. 



Moonworii April 19 May 2 



J.H.jr. 



GoxydaliB tnberoea ... 



Helosdadiam immdatnm . . 

Torilifl nodoea 

PedicnlariB palustria ... . 
Carezhiita ... . 



Aira Caryophyllea ... 
Poa oompressa 

ThaUotmm flaynm . . . 

Yiola Reichenbaohiana 

Gtonista anglioa 

Goniam maonlatmn ... 

Seneoio oampestria ... 
Menyanthes trifoliata 



Orohis latifolia 

Gynmadenia oonopsea ... 
Habenaria yiridis 

GarezTalpina 

ABpleniom adiantam-iugnun 



NEW SPEGIES. 

A Bpecimon in Mr. Brind'a garden, eaid to 
haye been found in West Woods. An 
escape from some garden, thongh the 
plant is veiy rarely to be met with near 
Marlborongh. 

Pond near lyy's Farm, /. W, P. and L. R. F. 

On the side of the Bath road, J.W.P. ^- O.P.R. 

Ramsbory, /. C. P. and E, im T, 

Gollege Bathing place, Q. F. R, This plant 
was disooyered last year by O. P. J2., 
bat could not be sufficiently identified. 

Marlborough Downs, S, im T. 

Gollege Wall. Probably this species. 

NEW LOGALITIES. 

Kennet, near bridge at bottom of Gianham 

Hill, E, im T. 
Plentifhl on the borders of Fox Wood. 
Near the Obelisk, Sayemake Forest, J. /. P. 
Field near Barton House, Q, F R, and/. W, P. 
Bamsbury, 0. F, R, 
Ogboume Downs, /. /. P. 
Plentifbl in the meadow belonging to St 

Peter's Beotory, and at Bamsbuiy, 

/. W. P. and L. H. T. 
Bamsbury, plentifU, J. 0, P. and O, O. 
Bow Down, G. F ,R. 
Ghiseldon, /. C. P. and E. im T., near Sayer- 

nake Buins, /. /. P. 
Ghiseldon, E, im T, and /. 0. P. 
Oyerton Downs, /. W, P. 
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BotzTcbntm lanaria Martinsell and Freshnte, X. C. C. and P. T. ; 

White Hor3e Down, Sergeant Doole's, 

and Savernake Bnins, /. /. P. Saver- 

nake Forest Cricket Ground. 
The oold January checked vegetation, bo that nothing appeared till 
quite the end of the month ; on the 31st, Snowdrops were only jost out. 

FEBRUARY was remarkably warm, consequently plants were far more 
forward than usual. The only real exceptions were the Hairy Bitter-cresB (9 
days) and the Twin-leaved Squill (15 days), both of which are generally out in 
January. The Siberian Squill, which is generally in flower early in February, 
did not flower this year till March 24th; this great difference may have 
resulted from the bulbs having been transplanted. 

The plants which were in flower earlier than last year are the Wood 
Anemone (nearly a month), of which several specimens were gathered before 
the end of the month ; Marsh Marigold (22 days), at Lockeridge, but only in 
bud at Marlborough on the 28th; ShepJierdCs Purse (2 months), this was an 
unusually early specimen, as no more were found for six weeks ; Chickweed 
(7 days) ; Furze (14 days, perhaps less) ; Butier-hur (12 days) at Mildenhall, 
no^ in flower at Marlborough till Feb. 28th; Coltsfoot (12 days); Dandelion 
(10 days) ; Buxhaum*8 Speedwell (14 days), a plant which seems to bVe all 
the winter, and to stand very severe frosts ; Ivy'leaA)ed Speedwell (6 days) ; 
White Dead-nettle (9 days), from last yearns shoots; Mezereum (1 month); 
SaUow (14 days) ; Black Poplar (7 weeks) ; Daffodil (11 days) ; Annual 
Poa Qrass (12 days). 

The Leaser Cela/ndine, Sweet Violet, Ba/rren Stvawherry, Cornel Cherry, 
Ifazel, and Yew, seem to have flowered at nearly or quite the same time as last 
ye«. 

The Dog's Tooth Violet was nearly out on the 23rd February, but on 
account of the oold weather, the flower never opened till March 24th. 

Both kinds of Avens were in flower on the 17th February, and earlier. 
The flowers were from last year's shoots, which were only killed by the frosts 
of March. 

The following were in bud at the times mentioned, but had not been found 
in flower by the end of the month. 

Feb. 21. ... Mrs. Blake. 

Feb. 17. ... F. F. B. 

Feb. 26. ... J. W. P. 

Feb. 27. ... G. F. E. 

Feb. 28. ... F. F. B. 

Feb. 17. ... F. F. B. 

Feb. 28. 



Hairy Violet 

Bullace 

Hawthorn ... ... 

Bue-Ieaved Saxifrage 

Moschatel 

Elder... 

Lilao— flower buds appearing 
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Siberian Squill — ^nearly ont Feb. 24 

Blue BeU— young bud ... Veb. 21. ... B M. B. G. 

Qrape Hyacinth^ buda above ground Feb. 24. 

DogVTooth Violet ... Feb. 23. 

Cnokoo-pint— young spathe Feb. 9. ... G. F. B. 

The following were showing leayes. 

Bramble young shoots 

Hawthorn young leaveB 

Orpine.. 8^ inohes high 

Gooseberry young leaf 

„ ... ... bush green... ... 

Soarlet Bibes bud bursting 

Elder young leaf 

„ leayes well adTsnoed 

Wayfaring Tree ... y. young buds 

Perfoliate Honeysuckle full leaf 

Honeysuckle y. young leaf 

Snowberry buds bursting 

Friyet y. young leayes 

Lilao buds bursting ,.. 

Deadly Nightshade ... just appearing aboye 
ground 

Early Purple Orchis ... aboye ground ... 

The exceedingly oold weather in Masch retarded yegetation to a great 
extent, so that nothing grew till quite the end of the month. Those plants 
therefore! which do not generally flower till the beginning or end of the 
month were in bloom about their usual time ; such were the Tuherota Corydal^ 
Whitlow-grass^ Apricot, Peach, Plum, Scarlet Ribes, Ground Ivy, Common Elm, 
and Larch, 

Those which were in flower earlier than last year were the WHd Pansy 
(19 days) ; Mouse^ear (18 days), from last year's shoots; Moschaiel (21 days); 
Com Salad (35 days) ; Qermaaider Speedwell (28 days) ; and Cowslip (6 days). 
The Com Salad seems to haye flowered when ooyered with snow; the 
Germander Speedwell was an unusually early specimen, no other flower being 
seen till May 4th. 

Berheris fuscicularis, Wych Mm, and Siberian Squill were much behind 
their usual time. A specimen of what appeared to be Wych Elm was 
found in flower as early aa Feb. 21st, by Mrs. Blake, but the trees generally 
were only in bud before the oold weather set in, so that when the snow melted 
the buda were in many cases killed| and consequently but oomparatiyely few 
trees perfected any seeds. 



Feb. 26 


J. W. P. 


Feb. 26 


J. W. P. 


Feb. 22 


M.O.A. 


Feb. 11 


M.O.A. 


Feb- 25 


J. <^. P. A E. im T. 


Feb. 22 


M. 0. A. 


Feb. 9 


G. F. B. 


Feb. 22 


B. M. B. G. 


Feb. 16 


T. E. M. 


Feb. 18 


B. im T. 


Feb. 14 


T. B. M. & H. M. H. 


Feb. 25 


H.M.H. 


Feb. 26 


G. F. B. 


Feb. U 




Feb. 24 




Feb. 23 


M.O.A. 
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Tlie SaUow, thoogli ita banen oatkins were in flower in February, did not 
open its fertile ones till abont the 8rd March : yoong leaves were found on the 
27th, by /. W. P. 

The Daffodil was plentifnl abont the 27th March, though many bads had 
been nipped by the froet. 

The Shepherd's Purse was in flower from this yearns shootSi not before the 
31si Majpch : it had been found in flower last month. 

The following were in bnd at the times mentioned, bat had not been found 
in flower by the end of the month. 
Bfaie Anemone ..^ ..• March 11 

WoodTiolet March 81 

Bladder-nnt March 2 

Gooeeberry ... ..« March 29 

BedCnrrant March SO 

Bne-leaTed Saxifrage ... coloured buds ..• March 6 

Guelder Boee fl. buds appearing ... Maxch 3 

Yellow Figwort ... March 26 

Gitmnd Ivy ••• ... March 26 

Aaarabacca March 26 

Crown Imperial ... March 25 

Bluebell March 81 

The following were showing leares. 

Spindle leaf buds nearly open March 22 F. F. B. 

Broom buds bursting ... March 1 Mrs. Blake. 

Dog Bose shoots'li inches long March 8 G. A. L. 

Hawthorn a few young leaves March 27 L. 0. G. & P. T. 

BedCnrrant buds bursting ••• March 6 W. D. P. 

Wayfiuing Tree ... young leaves ... March 8 

Snowbeny yoxmg leaves ... March 27 J. W. P. 

Sallow leaves March 27 J. W. P. 

Haael v. young leaves ... March 81 G. F. B. 

During the first half of April, vegetation seemed at a stand-still, almost 
every plant which came into flower during that period being behind its usual 
time, and but few plants showing either leaf or flower buds till about the 
16th. 

Those plants which were in flower about their usual times were the 
WaUfiower, Wood Violet, Sloe, Pear, Bed Owrramt, Bua-lee^ved Sa^osfrage, TeUow 
Figwort^ Asarahacca, Larch, Crown Imperial^ Bhke Bell, Hairy Wood^rush ; but 
it must be observed that many of these are cultivated plants ; in fact a speci* 
men of pear was found in flower as early as April 7, nearly a fortnight before, 
but no record waa kept of the flowering of that plant last yeari and it is^ 



H. E. B. 
J. W. P. 

E. im T. 
W. D. P. 



E.imT. 



J. W. P. 
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therefore, nnfit for comparison ; the trees obsenred last year flowered almost at 
tho same time this year. 

No plants were decidedly in flower earlier than last year. 

Of those which were mnch later may be mentioned the HaAry VoUet 
(14 days), BuUaee (11 days), Parley Piert (25 days), Pyrus /ofxmica (S2 days), 
Qooseherry (6 days), Toothwort (11 days), Box (6 days), and Hornbeam (aboat 
ao days). 

Dnring the second half of the month a great change took place, and plants 
came rapidly into flower—so mnch so that seyeral were in flower befors 
their nanal time. » 

Those which require especial notice are the Upright Qrowfoot (16 days), 
Creeping Crowfoot (12 days), WHd Pamsy (6 weeks), Pepper-ioort (9 dajs), 
Field Maple (8 days), Horse Chestnut (8 days), Straicberry (8 days), Common 
Avens (8 days), FeniM* Comb (16 days), Barly Scorpion-grass (7 days), WaU 
Speedwell (22 days). Birch (16 days). Early Purple Orchis (6 days), AUiim 
Molle (9 days) ; Field Wood-rush (17 days) ; Sweet Vemal-grasa (9 days) ; 
FoxtaU Orass (12 days), and Moonwort (18 days). 

The following were in flower at or about the same time as last year. 
Water BamAineulus (B. fiuitam), QoldClocks, Buttercup, Bleeding HeaH, Ouekoo 
Flower, Qarlick Hedge^rrvustard, Wood Sorreil, Thtberous Vetch, Cherry Tree, 
Lady*8 Mantle, Apple, WHd Chervil, Convey, Arehomgel, Wood Spurge, Serb 
Paris, Cuckoo-pM, Vernal Sedge, 

The following were mnch later. 

Blue Anemone (11 days), SoAry Boek-eress (13 days), Nwvew (9 weeks), 
Honesty (6 days), Stitchwort (7 days), Sycamore (6 days), Water Avens (11 
days), Qolden Ribes (8 days), Ash (about 6 days), Stemless QenJtian (9 days), 
Lvmgwwl, Spotted Dead-nettle (18 days), BiCbvoort (6 days), Summer 8now-fiake 
(18 days), Sndke*8-head (18 days), Grape Syaointh (11 days), Biver Sedge 
(about 7 days), Com fforse-ta^l (6 days). 

As a proof of the great difference of temperature between Marlborough 
and places only a few miles distant, may be mentioned the Waier Banunculust 
which both in 1866 and 1867 was in full flower at Lookeridge a week before 
any flowers were observed at Marlborough, and thelfar«?i Marigold, referred to 
in the notices for Febmaiy. 

The Com Horse-ta/U was found at Woodbbrongh l^ W. E. M., on tJie 2Srd 
April, and had evidently been out for some time as the fertile spike had done 
flowering and beoome shrivelled--no fertile fronds were observed near Marl- 
borough till April 26 ; and the barren fironds did not appear till May 7. 

Plums, though mentioned in flower on March 31 (as being the date of 
the flowering of the tree observed last year) were not generally inflower till 
Aprilia. 
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In bud at the dates 
PlBBqne flower ••• 
Ckiliiiabiiie ••« 
Tellow Poppy ... 
Greater Celandine 
Winter-oreae 

Churlook 

Woad 

Spindle 

Labmnnni ... 

Great Bninet ... 
Lad/e Mantle ... 
Baapbeny ••• 

Hawthorn ••• 

M ... 

Crab Apple 
Mountain Aah ... 
Bed-berried Bryony 
Boee-root 
Black Currant ... 
Meadow Saxifrage 

Baniole 

Dogwood 

Way&ring Tree... 
Manh Valerian ... 

Ox-eye 

Leopard's-bane ••• 
MiiBk Thistle ... 
Holly 



foil bad 



Bngle ••. ... ..I 

Canunon Sorrel ... ... 

Scotch Fir 

Butterfly Orchis 

Tway blade 

Solomon's Seal 

Star of Bethlehem 

Allinm MoUe 

Pandoloos Sedge 
Olanooos do. 



mentioned, bat not in flower by the 
April 19 
April 19 
April 26 
April 17 
AprillT 
April 21 
April 19 
Aprils 
April 19 
April 28 
April 17 
April 21 
April 7 
April 28 
April 21 
April 16 
April 26 
April 19 
April 26 
April 19 
Aprils 
April 28 
April 28 
April 23 
April 26 
April 19 
April 22 
April 28 
April 19 
April 22 
April 28 
April 28 
April 16 
April 16 
April 22 
April 19 
April 19 
April 27 
April 22 

April 28 



... ▼. yoongbods 

... fall bad 

... ftillbad ... 

•.. young bad ..• 



stamens appearing , 

jast in bad ... .. 
y.yoangbad 
aboYC ground 

▼. yoang bad 

fall bad 



end of the month. 



G.F.B. 
G.P.B. 
E. imT. 



J.W.P.AG.F.B. 

G.F.B. 
H. B.A 
J.W.P.AG.F.B. 
G. F. B. 
B.imT. 
A.CH. w n.nli.H. 

AO.H.AH.M.H. 

Mrs. Blake. 
J.W.P.AG.F.B. 



G. F. B. 

J.W.P. 
J.WP.AG.F.B. 

J.C.P.&E.imT. 
G.F.B.AJ.W.P. 
J. W. P. 
G.F.B&J.W.P. 
G.F.B.4J.W.P. 
G. F. B. 



AC.H«w.ft.M.TT. 
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In leaf. 

Berberry leaf 

Lime young leaves 

Field Maple leaf 

Sjcomore leaf 

Horse Chestnut leaf bnda opening .. 

„ ... .*• jnst green ••• 

Spindle leaf 

„ quite green... 

Broom ▼. yonng leayes 

Labnmnm yonngleaf 

Cherry Tree leaf ... 

Dwarf Cherry yonngleayes 

Dewberry leaf 

Hawthorn hedges green 

Apple leaf... 

Gooseberry fnll leaf 

Dogwood yonng leaves 

Wayfaring Tree leaf 

QnelderBose leaf •• 

Privet yonng leaf ... 

Ash yonng leaf ... 

Bitter-sweet young leaf ... 

Deadly Nightshade ... only 3 inches high 

Hop 2 feet high 

Beech leaf 

„ ... some green .. 

Oak bnds bursting 

„ ... ... ... yonng leaf ... 

Black Bryony 4 inches high 

Male Fern 4 inches high 

Hart's Tongno 4 inches high 

Common Brakes ... 8 inches high 
Jasmine leaf bnda bursting . 

In Mat Vegetation progressed, a very large number of plants being in 
flower at or about the same time as last year. There were, however, some 
very remarkable exceptions, which will be detailed below. Abont the 28rd a 
veiy intense frost set in, which did great damage, and from which some plants 
wore a long time recovering. 

List of Plants much before their times of flowering last year : — 

Gflohe Flower (16 days) ; Yellow Rocket (6 days) ; WhUe Campion (12 days) ; 
Dusky Oram's BiXL (8 days) ; Wood ditto (16 days) ; Meadwo ditto (14 days); 



April 11 


J.W.P.&G.P.B. 


Aprill2 


G.F.R. 


April 17 


B.imT. 


Aprils 


a. p. R. 


April 4 




April 19 




April 7 


P.P.M. & J.CP. 


April 17 




April 90 




April 19 




Aprils 


Mrs. Blake. 


April 7 


J.W.P. & G.P.B. 


April 7 


aP.E. A J.W.P. 


April 24 




Aprils 


G.F.B.&£.imT. 


April 7 


H. E. A. 


April 28 


G.F.R. & J.W.P. 


April 19 


G. P. B. 


April 19 


W. D. P. 


April 19 


J.W.P. 


April 28 


J.W.P. & G.P.E 


April S3 


J.W.P.&G.F.B. 


April 19 




April 13 


£. im T. 


April 25 


J.CP. &E.imT. 


April 80 




April 19 


G. F. R. 


April 26 


A.P.n. & J.E.H. 


April 26 


A.aH.&H.M.H. 


April 22 


A.C.H.&H.M.H. 


April 29 


H. M. H. 


April 22 


J. J. P. 


April 27 


J. W. P. 
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Spindle (10 days) ; Dutch Clover (8 days) ; Ladies* Fingers (6 days) ; Labur- 
num (7 days) ; Deioberry (14 days) ; Haictliom (7 days) ; Mountain Ash 
(13 days) ; Hogweed (24 days) ; Tiowjh Chervil (18 days) j EZder (10 days)} 
Perfoliate Honeysuckle (9 days); ficW Fleor-wort (8 days); IfoZZy (13 days); 
Sounds 8 Tongue (8 days) ; Deadly Nightshade (12 days) ; Broohlivie (10 days) | 
Wild Thyme (6 days); Twayhlade (about 10 days) ; JBird*s-n€«t Orchis (20 days) ; 
LCly of the Valley (12 days) ; Solomon* s Seal (8 days) ; Allium Afolle (9 days) | 
Qitaking Grass (15 days) 

Those later than last year were — 

Greater Celandine (6 days); Fumitory (30 days); Charlock (11 days); 
Ragged Robin (abont 10 days) ; Sycomore (6 days) ; Broom (18 days) ; Purple 
Clover (8 days) ; Bush Vetch (8 dayc) ; Snuill Ettmet (6 days) ; Sibbaldia 
(6 days); Water Avens (11 days); Blue Sherardia (11 days); Crossicort 
(13 days) ; Qromwell (16 days) ; FiM Scorpion- Qra^s (20 days) ; Ivy-leaved 
Toad-Jlav (12 days) ; Red Rattle (7 days) ; Comnum Sorrell (25 days); Walnut 
(19 days) j Wood Sedge (6 days) ; Melic Grass (13 days), and Adder's Tongue 
(11 days). 

The following were in bud at the datca mentioned, bnt not in flower by 
the end of the month. 

Keadow Bne 

Common Bed Poppy . . . 

Bladder Campion ... fnll bad 

Lime 

Bnokthom ••• ... 

Scarlet Clorer 

Bird's-foot fall bud 

Meadow Sweet 

Baspberry 

Bramble 

DogBose 

SyringB full bad 

Water Drop wort 

Wild Angelica 

Goelder Bose 

Snowberry 

Heath Bedstraw 

Valerian 

Greater Km^pweed 
Long-rooted Cat's-ear ... 

Bongh Hawkbit 

Smooth Hawk's-beard ... 



May 11 


G. F. B. 


May 26 


J.W.P. A G.P.B. 


May 24 


J. W. P. 


May 10 


J.W.P. A 6.F.B. 


May4 


J.W.P. k G.P.B. 


by May 29 


J. W. P. 


May 16 


J.CP. k E.imT. 


May 13 


J.W.P. k G.P.B. 


May 10 


J.W.P. A G.F.B. 


May 13 


J.W.P. A G.P.B. 


May 19 


G. F. B. 


May 26 




May 13 


J.W.P. A G.F.B. 


May 18 


J.W.P. A G.F.B. 


May 8 


J.W.P. A L.H.Y. 


May 27 


E.imT. 


May 27 


J. C. P. 


May 8 


A.O.H.AH.M.H. 


May 16 


J.W.P. A L.H.Y. 


May 16 


J.W.P.AL.H.Y. 


May 16 


J.CP. A E.imT. 


May 16 


J.W.P. A L.H.T. 
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Privet 

Bitter-Bweet 
Knotted Figwort 

• Lamb's Tongne 
Broad-leaved Dock 
Curled Dock 

• Small Kettle ... 
Great Nettle ... 
Black Bryony ... 



full bad 

V. yoimg bad 



f aU bud 
fall bad 



Frog Orchis 

Notices of leafing, &c. 

Lime 

Baokthom 

Laarel 

White Beam Tree 



fall bad 



... green 

... yoimg leaf 

... shoots 1 inch long ... 

... fall leaf 

Ash fall leaf 

Common Elm shoots 3 inches long 

Wych Elm shoots 9 inches long 

ff • • . • * . SCOuS • . a • • • 

Black Poplar leaf 

Lombardy Poplar ... leaf 

Sweet Chestnut] leaf... 

Oak shoots 3 inches long 

Hazel leaf... 

Walnut leaf 

MsJeFem 2 feet high 

Damage done by the Frost, May 23, 1867. 

Shoots quite killed : — 

Ash, Holly, Ivy, Walnut, Box, Potatoes, Asparagas, Virginian Creeper, 
Dahlia, German Iris, Beans, and all seedlings as Tropasolum, Convolvulns, Ac. 

Much damaged : — 

Oak, Beech, Sweet Chestnut, Laurel, Portugal Laurel, Bose, Acacia, Horn- 
beam, Horse-chestnut, Laburnum, Sumach, Phillyrea, Pinsapo, Yew, Spruce, 
Bhododendron, Spiraea, Fuchsia, Dielytra, Geranium ; almost all fruit trees, as 
Apple, Pear, Plum, Damson, Grooseberry, Carraat, also Strawberries where 
exposed. Peas, if in bloom, Toung Cabbage, Celery, Vegetable Marrows, as 
well as several Wild Flowers, Nettle, Wood Sanicle, Deadly Nightshade, 
Enchanter's Nightshade, Bracken, &o. 



May 11 


J.C.P.&B.imT. 


May 20 
May 23 


J. W. P. 
J.W.P.&A.H. 


May 15 
May 14 


G. F. B. 
J.W.P. & G.F.R. 


May 3 


A.C.H.&H.M.H. 


May 7 
May 23 


G. F. B. 
J.CP.&E.imT. 


May 19 


W.D. P. &B.M. 
B. G. 


May 23 


J.C.P.&E.imM. 


May 4 
May 4 


J.W.P&G.F.B. 


May 2 


J.W.P&G.F.B. 


Mays 


J.W.P. & L.H.Y. 


Mays 


J.W.P. A L.H.Y. 


Mays 


G.F.B.&J.W.P. 


May 11 


E.imT.& J. C.P, 


May 14 


G.F.B. & J.W.P. 


Mays 


J.W.P. A L.H.Y. 


May 4 


G.F.B.&J.W.P. 


May 20 
May 6 


J. W. P. 
A.C.H.&H.M.H. 


May 4 
May 20 
May 15 


E.imT. 
J. W. P. 
G. P. B. 



* I think this was in flower before the end of the month, 
taken of the date of flowering. 



No note was 
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Had it not been for the frost of May, there would hare been a remarkable 
correspondence between the times of flowering in 1867 and 1866, bnt as it was, 
those plants which would have been in flower towards the end of May were 
very much retarded ; veiy few were mnch before their time of flowering last 
year, the only ones recorded were : — 

MaUow (10 days) ; Wood Vetch (12 days); Meadow 8weet(more than 7 days); 
Dog Bose (8 days) ; Snowherry (20 days) ; Yarrow (7 days) ; • Cltistered Bell-jUnoer 
(17 days) ; Chive QarUck (6 days) j Qreat Reed Qrass (more than 16 days) ; 
Mair Grass (more than 8 days) ; and Yellow Oat Grass (6 days). 

On the other hand, those plants which were retarded by the frost were the 
following : — 

Com Crowfoot (18 days) ; Red Poppy (17 days) ; Hedge Mustard (8 days) ; 
Rock Rose (12 days) j Bladder Campion (6 days) ; Thyme-leaved Sandwort 
(about 20 days) ; Bloody Crane^s Bill (11 days) ; Roundr-leoAjed ditto (25 days) ; 
Slender Tare (14 days) j Common Vetch (12 days) ; Bramble (9 days) ; Carrot 
(21 days) ; Dogwood (26 days) ; HoneysticJcle (9 days) ; Field Scabious (7 days) : 
Long^rooted Cafs Ear (13 days) ; Sowthistle (9 days) ; Mouse-ear Hawkweed 
(17 days) ; Foxglove (12 days) ; Cow-wheat (12 days) ; Sheep^s i5oyreZ(l6days)j 
Kettle (26 days) ; Blue Iris (20 days) j Rough Meadow Grass (27 days) j Wheat 
(5 days). 

In some few instances the earliest dates may not hare been recorded, but 
as a rule the above may be considered in the main correct. 

In bud at the dates mentioned, but not in flower by the end of the half-year. 



Meadow Bue ... 


... 




June 21 


E. im T. 


Large Flowered St. John's 


Wort 


June 16 


B.imT. 


Perforated ditto 


.•• 




June 19 


J.W.P.&G.P.B. 


Agrimony 


... 




June 10 


J.W.P. 


Hedge Parsley (T. Anthrisous) 


June U 


G. F. B, 


Hemlock 


••• 




June 6 


J.W.P. & G.P.B. 


QninaDcy-wort ... 


••• 




June 18 


G. F. B. 


Tiad/s Bedstr aw 


... 




June 15 


E.imT. 


Valerian 


... 


full bud 


Junes 




Greater Knapweed 


... 




June 10 


J. W. P. 


Privet ••• ... 






June 16 


J. W. P. 


Horehound • • • 


... 




June 16 


G. F. B. 


Waybread 


... 




June 19 


B. im T. 


Sharp Dock 


... 




June 14 




Broad.leaved Dock 


••• 




June 15 




Curled Dock ... 


... 




June 14 




Common Bush 


••• 




June 14 





* This is, perhaps, not a fair comparison, the plant observed this year ITM 
a cultivated specimen. No wild plants were observed even in bud. 
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Notwithstanding the inoessant wfttoh kept up for proonring the eariiesi 
dates of flowering, some few haye escaped notice, and some I hare omitted to 
register. The following were certainly in bud or flower before we left Marl- 
borongh. 

Cnoubalus {v. young bnds). Encbanter^s Nightshade (in bad, if not 
killed by frost), Sickle>leaved Hare's-ear (nearly ont); Lanrastinna (a few 
flowers survived the frosts of January) ; Yellow Milfoil (in flower) ; Blue 
Sow-Thislle (nearly in flower); Orange Hawkweed (in flower); Bhododen- 
dron; Forget-me-not (in flower); Field Speedwell (F. polita); Claiy (in 
flower) ; and Sun Spurge (in bud). 

The following do not appear to have been observed even in bud : — Prickly^ 
headed Poppy ; Smooth Long-headed Poppy ; Com Cockle ; Rest-harrotc ; Hop 
Trefoil; Tufted Vetch ; Tmilitig Dog-rose (R. arvensis) ; Nairy Willow-herb ; 
Parsiiep ; Com CluLmouiile ; Ragwort ; Burdock ; Black Knapweed ; Creepinj 
Thi.^tle (C arvensis) ; Greater Periwinkle (the plant seems to have died) ; Field 
Bindweed (Comvulvuliui arvensis) ; Greai Bindweed]; Viper's Bugloss; Henbane; 
Water Betony ; Eye-bright; Red Bartsia ; Common Speedwell; Wood Betony ; 
Scarlet Pimpernel ; Good King Henry ; Knot-grass ; and Bur-reed. 

All of which have generally been observed in flower before the commence- 
ment of the holidays, and it seems very probable, therefore, that some were not 
even in bud by June 26. 



ORNITHOLOaiCAL NOTICES. 



Kestrel (Falco tinnunoulus) — ^Egg May 8rd, 7. £. Fenwick, 

Tawny Owl (Symium stridula) — ^Eggs in the Forest March 8rd. 

Bed-backed Shrike (Laniua CoUurio)— Egg May 29th, J. TT. ParringUm, 

Spotted Flycatcher (MuBcicapa griseola)^young birds June 2nd, J. TT.Parrin^ton. 

Missel Thrush (Turdus viscivonui) — Egg April 6th, F, F, Back, 0, Berry. 

Song Thrush (Turdus musicus) — Egg April 1st, 8. A. Rogers, 

Blackbird (Turdus morula) — ^Egg April 4th, 0. E. Crawley, 

Hedge Sparrow (Accentor modularis)— Egg April 7th, F, F, Back, 0, Berry, 

Redbreast (Erythaca rubecula) — ^Egg April 11th, E, im Thum, 

Redstart (Phoenicura rutioilla)— Seen April 1, J. W. Parringtonf Egg, April 29. 

— Braifie, L, C. Galley. 
Whmchat (Sazicola mbetra) — Egg June ISth, J, W, Pamngton, 
Wheat-ear (Sazioola cenanthe)— fleen March 27th, A, Armstr&ng, Esq, 
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Grasahopper Warbler (SaUcaria loonsiella)— heard Marck 2dth, F. J, H. 

Jenkinson, "Egg May 28th. 
Sedge Warbler (Salicaria plaragmitis)— Egg May 12th, F. F. Whites 8, A. 

Rogers, 
Beed Warbler (Salicaria amndinaoea) — Egg June 7th, ff, a* Court, J,Q. Kitchen, 
Nightingale (Philomela Insoinia) — ^heard May Ist, A. 0. Hilton. 
Common White-throat (Carnica dnerea) — Egg May 15th, E. H. Davis, S. A, 

Rogers, 
Leaser White-throat (Gnrraoa sylviella) — seen May 20th, J.W, Parrington and 

0. F. Ruck, Egg May 24th. 
Willow Warbler (Sylvia trochilns) — seen April 15th, F. J. H, Jenkinson, Egg 

May 10th, /. B. OakeUg, 
Chiff-chaff (Sylvia hippolais)— Egg May 18th, A. Herklots. 
Gold-created Wren (Begolos cristatns) — ^Egg April 28th, B, Kingsford, J, Q, 

Kiiehen. 
Great Tit (PnruB mijor)— Egg April 80th, /. C. Palmer, 
Bine Tit (Paras c»rnlenB)*Egg April 26th, L, C, Calley, 
Cole Tit (Paras ater)— Egg May 10th, T. TUleard. 

Long-tailed Tit (Paras candatns)— Egg May 7th, T. TUlea/rd, D, J. Blyth, 
Pied WagUil (Motadlla Yarrellii)— Egg May 14th, /. H, LamheH, 
Grey Wagtail (mortacilla boarala)^yoimg birds Jtme 16th, /. W. Parrington, 
Tree Pipit (An thus arborens)— 'Egg April 25th, — Knvhley, 
Meadow Pipit (Anthna pratensis) — Egg May 26th, J, B, Odkeley. 
Sky-lark (Alanda arvensis) — Egg April 16th, J, W. Parrvngton. 
Wood-lark (Alanda arborea) — seen May 29th, /. W. Pamngton, 
Black.headedBimting(Emberiza schoeniclns) — Egg June 13th, /.TF. Parrington, 
Tellow-hammer (Emberiza oitrineUa) — ^Egg May 4th, R, Olaase. 
Chaffinch (PringUla ocelebs)— Egg April 25th, E, B, MaUJa/nd, 
Mountain Finch (Fringilla montifringilla) — seen March 1st, A, Herklots, 
House Sparrow (Passer dome8tica8)~Egg May 8th P. If. Giles, 
Green-finch (Coocothranstes chloris) — Egg April 30th, /. W, Parrington, A, 

HerkloU. 
Gold-finch (Cardnolis elegans) — ^Egg May 3rd, ff, C, Compton, 
Common Linnet (Linota cannabina) — ^Egg April 25th, 0. B, Sanders, S, 

SnuUlpiece. 
Starling (Stnmns vulgaris)— Egg April 24th, /. W, Pa/rrvngt<yn, 0, F. Ruck, 
Carrion Crow (Corvus corone)— Egg April 6th, JD. Boames, 
Book (Corvus fragilegus) — ^Egg March 29th, 8, A. Rogers^ A, Machen, 
Jackdaw (corvus monedula) — ^Egg April 20th, J. T. Htmter, H, a*Qowrt^ 
Magpie (Pica caudata) — Egg April 13th, J, W. Parrington, 0, F. Ruek, 
Jay (Qarrolus glandarins) — ^Egg April 20th, /. T. HwUer. 
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Common Creeper (Certhia familiaris)— Egg May 20fch, J. T, HunUr, A. G. 

HwnJter, 
Common Wren (Troglodytes vulgaris)— Egg May 2nd, /. TT. Porri«^ton, 

Q, F. Eudk. 
Cnckoo (Cnoulns oanorns)— heard April 18th, If. 3f. Movie, Esq., C, M. Bull, 

■B«g. ; Egg May 19th, F. F. WhUe. 
Kingfisher (Alcedo ispida)— seen March 24th, ff. HUlya/rdL Egg May 24th. 
Swallow (Hinmdo rustica)— seen March 25th, — Hwrenc, 
Sand Martin (Hinmdo riparia)— seen April 13th, (?. H, Daw$on. 
Swift (Cypselus apns)— seen April 13th, D. Soames. 
Eing Dove (Oolamba palnmbiis)—Egg April 9th, F. Van Heyihuysm. 
Stock Dove (Columba OBnas)— Egg April 16th, T. TiOea/rd, J, T. ffwUer, 
Turtle Dove (Colnmba turtur)— Egg May 17th, E. im Thum, 
Pheasant (Phasianus oolchicns)— Egg May 16th, /. W. Pa/rrington. 
Stone Cnrlew (CEdionemns crepitans) — seen April 23rd /. W. Parrinffton, 

(?. F, Ruck. 
Peewit (Vanellns cristatns)— Egg April 13th, — Otter, 

Woodcock (Scolopax msticola)— seen in the Forest, Febmary 20th, T, TOUaa^ 
Common Snipe (Scolopax gallinago)— seen March 24th, G. H. Dawson, W. D. 

Dowding. 
Land Bail (Orex pratensis)— heard April 18th, C. If. Butt, Esq.; Egg Jnne 

13th, J. TT. Parrvngton. 
Moorhen (Gallinnla chloropus)— Egg April 9th, L. C. Calley, P. Thwrshy. 
Common Coot (FuUca atra>— seen February 16th, /. W. ParringUm, 
TeaJ (Anas crecca)— seen February 9th, T. Tillea/rd, 
Dabchiok (Podiceps minor)— Egg April 23rd, /. H. Lambert, E, Sqwire. 
Herring Gull (Larus argentatus)— seen April 17th, J. H, Lambert, E. Square, 

April 22nd, 0. liberty Esq. 



MUSEUM REPORT. 
The following report on the condition and relative wants of the 
Museum has been drawn up by the President. In the Geological Section 
the society has had the benefit of a visit from Mr. J. R. Gregory, of the South 
Kensington Museum, This gentleman's aid was secured to give a skilled 
professional classification of the geological specimens, an excellent and well- 
oonsidered measure, which has been of the greatest value. Mr. Stamton, 
whose name is so widely known to entomologists, and who is now h^pily by no 
means viknown at Marlborough, haa kindly reported on thebranoh most familiar 
to himself. We hope that these, and the remaining details in the report will 
be looked at with care and interest, as they dearly show what the sodety'B 
resources are, and how they may be improved. 
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We may now at onoe preBent Mr. Gregory's report :— > 

GEOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 
The collection of fossilB is well represented in the whole of the Tertiary 
B, except Glacial (Pleistocene) and a few Woolwich and Thanet character- 
letic species. The White Chalk poorly represented and Upper Gh^eensand rich as 
regards nnmber, bnt requiring a few characteristic species ; Lower Chalk and 
Jjower Greensand veiy fairly represented, bnt requiring a few of the common 
species ; Gkhnlt very £Bur ; Wealden and Porbeck and Portland particularly well 
represented; all the Oolites downwards, except inferior Oolite, very poorly 
represented indeed ; Lias well represented by a very good series ; Permian 
▼eiy thinly ; Coal Measures a very good series ; Carboniferous Limestone very 
moderately, ought to have about 20 species added at least ; DcTonian, veiy fair, 
except in fishes, requiring about 6 species ; Upper and Lower Silurian particu- 
larly good, requiring only a few Llandeilo, Lingula, Tremadoc Slate, and 
Cambrian, about 10 or 12 species. 

To Mr. Brighty Mr. Mullins, and Mr. Gilmore the sooieiy is mainly 
indebted for this collection. 

MINERAL COLLECTION. 

The mineral collection, formed mainly by the exertions of Mr. Gilmore, is 
thns noticed by Mr. Greg^iy, '* requires about 60 specimens to make really a 
Tsry good collection, the want of certain specimens of which make the collec- 
tion imperfect, these being very important and well-known species ; generally, 
h o wev e r, the specimens are veiy good, and illustrative." 

Since the above report was written, a large number of the specimens 
required have been added though the liberality of Mr. Bright, Mr. Sowerby, 
Mr. Delisle, Mr. B. W. Taylor, and Mr. Moule. Twenty-five specimens only 
are now wanted to complete the collection arranged in the glass cases ; but 
the collection necessary for practical analysis is still very imperfect, both in 
the quality and quantity of its specimens. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 
This at present only consists of a collection of British Moths and Butter- 
flisB, upon which Mr. Stainton reports as follows : — '' The collection is in good 
order and neatly arranged in a plsdn glazed cabinet of 32 drawers. The main 
object of the collection is to serve as a reference whereby to assist the boys 
in naming their captures, also to enlarge their ideas by enabling them to see 
representatives of species, which they have not themselves met with. There 
are many species, comparatively common, which are still wanting in this 
ooUection, but there are probably many entomologists scattered about the 
coimtry, who, whether Old Marlburians or not, will gladly lend a helping 
hand to a ooBectiozi formed for bo useful a purpose.*' 
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^or the present collection, the society is especially indebted to Mr. J. W. 
Donning, Mr. Edwin Birohall, Mr. S. Sterens, Ber. Joseph (Greene and Mr. T. 
Brown, of Cambridge, aaM>ng those not connected with the College ; and to W. 
W. Dayman, J. W. Mills, 6. K. Mills, and A. Marshall, among old MarU 
bmrians. IndMdnal specimens hare been added from time to time by Yarioiis 
members of the school, as opportnnities oooor ; but it is a mle never to take 
from present members of the school unless they have their proper number in 
their own collection. Rarities, therefore, are seldom, if ever, added by them. 

BOTANICAL COLLECTION. 
The society may congp-atnlate itself upon having a Tory ezoellent collection 
of Dried Plants. It was formed abont seven years ago, and at that time re- 
quired abont 60 species to form a complete collection of British Plants. 
Beoent discoyeries have not been added, bnt it is hoped that the coUection will 
not be long without them. Among the liberal donors of spedmens may be 
mentioned Mrs. Beckett, of Lyncombe Yale, Bath, H. C. Watson, Esq., the 
late Mr. Borrer, the late Joseph Wood, Esq., the late Professor Renslow, Pro- 
professor Balington, Ber. W. Leighton, of Shrewsbnty, Ber. A. Blozam, Mr. 
W. Barton. A large collection also was obtained by purchase. The cabinet 
in whioh the specimens ars kept was subaoribed for by moat of the Common 
Boom. • 

ORNITHOLOGICAL COLLECTION. 

The collection of eggs contains representatlTes of the eggs of most of the 
birds found about Marlborough, many of them contributed by members of 
the school. The collection in other respects is very defective. 

The collection of stuffed birds was only commenced in earnest this half 

year, and through the liberality of members of the Ornithological seotioii, 

especially of E. im Thum, already numbers 30 specimens, a list of which is 

given below. 

Marsh Harrier (1), Kestrel (2), Sparrow Hawk (2), Ring Ousel (IX Red- 
breast (1), Snow Bunting (I), Book (I), Magpie (2), Nuthatch (1), Kingfisher 
(1), Night-jar (2), Pheasant (4), Red-legged Partridge (2), Peewit (1), Moorhen 
(1), Coot (1), Pintail Duck (1), Black-backed Gull (1), Ruff (1), Reeve (1). 
Stormy Petrel (1), Grey PhaLarope (I). 



* The President of the Society, Rer. T. A. Preston, who reports on this 
collection here, omits his own name. It is necessary, therefore, to state 
generally that he has been the Society's most constant benefactor, and that 
the Botanical department is specially indebted to his knowledge and hii 
liberality. 
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THE WEATHER. 



The weaiher at Marlborough dnring the first quarter of the year was bo 
siinflar to what was experienced in other parts of England generally, that it 
win be sufficient to copy Mr. Glaisher's report. 

"The month of January opened with a low temperature and severe frost ; 
till the 6th day the deficiency of temperature was nearly 16° daily. On the 
4th day this defect was as large as 23°, and the temperature was as low as 
Zero at many places, and below Zero at several. (It was 1° at Marlborough). 
Snow fell frequently all over the country, to an unusual amount, and rendered 
communication both by ordinary roads and by railroads difficult, and in some 
places traffic was wholly suspended. This unusually severe weather was 
sacoeeded by a sudden thaw, and a snocossiou of heavy g^les of wind from 
the west and south-west. The great change in the temperature broke up the 
firost, and cleared away the snow very rapidly, the sudden molting of which 
caused rivers to overflow in m;iny parts of tho country. Fi'om January 6th to 
the lOih days the average excess of daily temperature amounted to 7°. 

" On the 11th day another frosty period set in, and extended to the 22nd 
day ; during this period there were several very heavy falls of snow, par- 
ticularly in the Northern parts of the kingdom, where several persons perished 
in the snow, being overtaken by it and frozen to death. The deficiency of 
temperature for these 12 days was on the average of 9}° daily. 

** On the morning of the 2drd day the weather underwent a rapid change ; 
the mean temperature of this day was no less than 2(f of higher temperature 
than that of the preceding day, thus introducing a period of almost unparalleled 
warm weather of the extraordinaxy duration of 36 days, or till February 26th. 
The average excess of temperature during this period was 7° daily ; and we 
muBt go back as far as 1779, or 88 years, for an analagous period of the 
same length of higher temperature. In the years 1794 and 1860 the same 
temperature was nearly experienced. The melting of the snow at the be- 
ginning of this period, together with the heavy falls of rain, caused inundations 
in various places, and especially in some parts of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 

''From February 27th to the end of the quarter, with the exception of 
the five days from March 23rd to 27th, the weather was always oold and of a 
wintxy character ; there were frequent falls of snow and sleet up to a very 
late period in the month all over the country. Till March 22nd, the deficiency 
of the temperature averaged 6^^ daily. 

''The months of January and March will be remembered for their 
severe frosts and heavy falls of snow^ that of February for its high tempera* 
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tore, and the whole quarter for a very nnnsaal snooession of high winds and 
gales. 

" The months of Febniaiy and March were not &yoarable for agrionltoral 
operations ; in the former month, owing to frequent rain and the flooded state 
of the land, and in tho latter month, spring farm work was frequently 
internipted bj its protracted wintry character, damaging gprowing crops, and 
checking yegotation." 

The only special remarks which need bo made upon the above are (i) 
that at Marlborough, the amonnt of snow which fell in January was far less 
than elsewhere — in fact the water obtained from the meltod snow was less 
than the amount of rain in January, 1866. (ii) In March traffic was greatly 
impeded by the snow which fell on 12 days at Marlborough ; though more 
on the Downs. On the 23rd a sudden thaw took place, causing floods 
exceeeding in extent any which had occurred during the last 53 years, bat 
which lasted but a very short time. 

The temperature during April was much about the average, but the air 
was very damp (more or loss rain falling on 22 days), and the wind freqaently 
veiy high ; there was, too, very little sunshine, the amount of cloud being 84 
whilst in the three previous years it was only 7'0, 4*7, and 6*5 respectively, 
(the maxim'uin amount being represented by 10). At the same time there was 
but little frost, hence though vegetation did not progress rapidly, it did not 
experience any checks : in 186G ground frosts were very frequent. 

The temperature during May was very variable. It reached its maximum 
on tho 6th, when it was 78'8*', but immediately afterwards fell till on the 13th 
it was only 48-3°, this cold period lasted till the 25th (except a slightly wanner 
period on the 18th, 19th, and 20th,) when it rose to about its proper average 
for the rest of the month. During the cold period from the 13th to the 28th 
snow fell at times and some very severe frosts occurred, which did great 
damage, destroying in a great measure the fruit crops, which up to that time 
were doing well, and showed promise of a plentiful supply of frxdt. The mean 
temperature for the month, though higher than that in 1866, was below its 
proper average. 

The temperature during June was much below its proper average. The 
month opened with warm weather, but frx>m the 3rd to the 21st the tempera- 
ture was below its proper average, a break, however, oocniring on the 10th, 
11th, and 12th, when it was above 70^. From the 23rd to the end of the 
month the temperature increased by day, but generally kept on decreasing at 
night, so that the range of temperature was very remarkable, being more than 
as"" on the 28th, and 32° on the 80th. 
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LIST OP DONATIONS 



A. ArmBtrong, Bsq. 

Rer. H. Bell 

E. H. Carr 

6. H. Dawson .^ 

W. W. Dajmany Esq. 

Bey. W. Gardner ... 

A. Herklots 

C. Hodgson, Esq.... 

B. Hnnter, Esq. 

W. Koch^ Esq. ... 

E. im Thnm 

F. J. H. Jenkinson 
J. Mills, Esq. 

H. If. Monle, Esq. 
Mrs. Norris ■ • • 

J. C. Palmer 
J. W. Fanrington... 
Bev. T. A. Freston 
Ber. J. J. Pnlleine 
H. T. Stainton, Esq. 
Ber. T. Stanton ... 
Smaller 



£ 8. 
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SPECIAL DONATIONS 
For porobasing Specimens— For the Colleotion of Minerals. 



Ber. J. F. Bright ... ••• ... ••• ••• ••• 10 

Ber. J. Sowerbj ... ... ... ... ••• ••• 10 

Ber. O. W.Delisle ... ••• ... ... ... 10 

B. W. Tayloi** ^* ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 10 

H. M. Mdnle, Esq. ... ... ••• n« ••• 10 
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LIST OP LIBRARY. 



No. OP 
Vols. Name ov Book. 

5. Intellectual Obserrer 

6. Fopniar Science Beview 

8. Beoreatire Science 

1. Flora of Marlborough 

2. The Entomologist 

2. Entomologist's Monthly Magazine 

2. The Ibis 

6 The Geologist ... 

8. The Geological Magazine 

1. Ootheca Woolleiana (Part 1) 

1. Memoir of J. Woollej 

1. Ca8Bell*s Birds 

1. Synopsis Floras Helyetioro 

8. Flora Germanica... /. 

1. British Algn ... i * 

1. British Ferns ... ' 

7. Linnsoas Systema Natures 

1. British Spiders 

1. Kirby and Spenoe's Entomology 

1. Dana's Mineralogy 

2. yarions Papers reprinted from the Quarterly 

Jonmal of the Geological Society 

1. Montagu's British Birds 

1. Morris* British Fossils 

1. Wood's Index EntomologicuB 

1. Hnndbook of Geological Terms (Page) 

2. Ilewiteon's British Birds' Eggs 

28. Zoologist 

1. Sowcrby's British Wild Flowers 



DONOK. 

Bev. J. M. Fuller. 



Ber. T. A. IVesion. 

}} 

If 

i> 
Ber. T. Comthwaite. 

tt 
Professor Newton. 

if 
A. Herklots. 
Ber. H. Baber. 

M 

Mrs. Gray. 

n . 

Ber. fi. E. Booth. 
H. A. Erans, Esq. 
W. W. Fowler, Esq. 
J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

H. Woodward, Esq., 

F.a.S., Ac. 
Ber. T. A. Preston. 

» 
Purchased. 



ICA^BSBOBOtTOH : 
C. FIBKIN8, FBUITEB, HIGH-BTBBBT. 
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PBBFAOE. 



To begm hf refering to an appeal made to the npper part of the Sohool in oar 
last Beport) we have still to regret that the aotnal ranks of the Sooietj are ao 
thinlj racmited fix)m the Sixth and Fifth Forms. Several reasons may be 
■nggeeted for this state of things : bnt, however it may be aoooonted for, it !■ 
a point to be regretted, partly on Sohool grounds, partly also as indicating a 
low degree of interest in snlgeot matter whioh is yearly becoming more pro- 
minent in BohemeB of liberal education. 

On the other hand, there has been a very striking increase indeed in the 
general attendance at the Meetings. There have been as many aa 118 present 
at a single meeting. And, comparing the two last years, the average number 
of persons present in 1867 was 81.8 against 41.8 in 1866; and the average of 
TisHors was 67.4 in 1867 against 24 in 1866. These facts speak fbr themselves. 
The printed notices of meetings whioh have recently been very careftilly dis- 
tributed by the Secretary have probably done much to promote attendance. 

The presentations made to the Society daring the last half-year were 
nnmflrons and valuable. There have been presented by J. B. Gilmore, Bsq., 
a collection of Biid^ Skins from the Orkneys ; a large collection of Fossil 
Fish, and some remains of a Piotiah Chiefs dwelling ; by J. M. Donne, a col- 
lection of Zoological specimens from the West Indies ; by Mr. Q. Qauntlett, 
eggs of Gold and Silver Pheasant; by the President, eggs of Baven, Heron 
and Greater Bittern, Blue-throated Warbler; by Mr. T. Brown, a 
pair of Acidalia Inteijectaria : by B. 0. Sewell, two pair Buffido Horns, 
Head of Albatross; by Mr. H. M.Mon]e, "Conversations in Chemistiy," 
2 vols. ; Wells on Dmo ; by B. im Thum, pairs of Song Thrush (with neat of young 
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birdfl), Miiael Thnuh, Bedwing and Fieldikre ; by Rer. J. Qreene, a box of 
Inieoto; by W. BarUett, Esq., some Foisa Spongei from the Qanlt; by Mr.W. 
Odliam, a monatroalty of the Bed Deor^s Honi, and a Pipe Fish ; a praotioal 
■niwitiilo Tolama by Mr. F. C. Lightfbot ; tkiity-thrae Birdi* SkinB by Bbt. 
J. F. Bright ; MT«n Blrdfl* Skina from J. W. Parrington ; and aeraral small 
oontributioni from Mr. 3. Dixon (Leotnrer in Geology), Mr. Brampton, Mr. 
Velyin, and A. B. Wiggin. The Sooiety'i beat thanks are eapeoially doe to 
J. B. Gilmore^ Esq., for the splendid donation whioh stands first on the list. 

The Society is rich in periodicals oonneoted with scientific researoh. It 
takes in on its own account the Oeologieal Magaseine and Zoologist ; from the 
President it receives the Ibis, the Entomologist, and the Entomohgis^i 
Monthly Magazine i and the Ber. J. M. Fuller most kindly continues the 
Intellectual Observer and Populcur Science Review. 

We cannot but think that it would be an unfortunate sign for the future 
should these and other stores of information aooumulato without some actire 
use being qitAe of them. 

In oonolasion, we remind the School of the Natural History Prises, kindly 
offered by the President for an Essay on some branch of Natural History. 
The prospectus of these prizes is enclosed ; the essays should be sent in by June 
Ist, 1868. It may be hoped that they will help to stimulate the practical stady 
of those pursuits which the proposer has abready done so much to enoonnige 
in the School 
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BULES. 



1.— That this Sooiotj be called the Harlhoroiigh College Natural BjaUxy 
Society. 

CcntUtuHon, 

2. — That the Society oonsist of Members and Honorary Members. 
QBUcers. . 

3. — That the Offioers of the Society consist of a President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Librarian, to be elected from and by Members of the Society. 

Momagemewt, 

4.— That the affairs of the Society be conducted by a Committee, consist- 
ing of the President, Secretary, and three other members of the Society, to be 
elected from and by Members of the Society: three of whom shall form a 
Quorum. 

President, 

6.— That in case of an equality of votes, the President shall have a double 
or casting vote. 

6. — That in the absence of the Ftesident, the Committee be .empowered 
to request any member of the Society to take the chair. 

Conmiittee, 

7.— That on the occurrence of any election, each member of the Com- 
mittee have double the number of votes of any other Member of the Society. 

8. — ^That two Members be appointed half-yearly by the Sodeiy, to assist 
the Secretaiy in Editing the Report. 

8ecreta/ry. 

9. — ^That the duties of the Secretary be to keep a list of all tiie Members 
of the Society, and of all former Members and Benefiiotors who may wish to 
receive the Beports of the Society i to summon meetings (when necessary) of 
the Society ; to keep a detailed report of the proceedings, as well as lists of 
Members and Visitors present at each meeting, and generally to act under 
the direction of the Committee in all matters connected with the welfare of 
the Society. 

10. — ^That in the absence of the Secretary firom any meeting of the 
Society, minutes of the proceedings be taken by a member of the Committee, 
appointed by the President. 
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Tteaswreff, 

11. — That the duties of the Treasurer be to collect all snms of money dne 
to the Sooieiy ; to receiTe all donations of Money ; and to disburse all sams 
payable by the Society oat of the ftinds entrusted to him. 

12. — That the Treasorer famish half-yearly a detailed aoooant of the re- 
oeq>t8 and disbarsements to be audited by the Oommittee. 

18.— That the fimds of the Society be placed in the College Bank, and 
that no money be withdrawn by the Treasorer without the signature of the 
FireBident to the order ; or in his absence, that of the Secretaiy. 

lAbrwrituii. 
14, — ^That the duties of the Librarian be to keep a catalogue of the 
Libraiy, with the names of the Donors ; to see that the Library Begalations 
are carried into effect ; to be responsible for the order of the Museum, and 
when necessary to^assist the Secretary in the distribution of the Beports of 
the Sooieiy. 

JAbrwry, 

16. — That Any Member of the Society be at liberty to consult any of the 
books belonging to the Society, but that only certain volumes, to be decided on 
by the Committee, be allowed to be taken from the room. 

16.— That if any Member wishes to take a volume from the Museum, he 
shall give his name, and the name of the book, to the Librarian, who shall 
enter them in the book kept for the purpose. 

17. — ^That every volume so taken out be returned by the end of the 
quarter, but that no book be kept more than one month. 

18.— That if any volume be damaged, such damage shall be reported by 
the Librarian to the Committee, who shall dedde upon any ftirther proceeding 
in the matter 

Musewm. 

19.— That any Member of a section, who is not a Member of the Society, 
be allowed acoess to the Museum at such times as it is open to Members of the 
Society generally, provided he first obtain leave from the President, which 
leave shall be renewed eveiy quarter, but may be taken away at any time, if 
the privileges be abused in any manner. 

20. — ^That the same privileges be extended, under the same conditions, to 
such other Members of tho School who may wish to use the Library and 
Collections for the purposes of study, provided there be a reasonable excuse 
far their not belonging to a section. 

21.— That in aU oases the Museum be used for the study of Hatoral 
History alone, and not as aa ordinary Beading Boom. 
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Menwers, 

22. — ^That the election of new Members rest entirely with the Committee. 

23. — That every Member pay a half-yearly snbsoription of 25. 6d., to be 
paid at the first meeting of the Society in that half-year. 

24.~That if a Member be elected at, or after the Quarter, he shall only 
pay Is, on Election. 

25. — That Members have the right to be present, to state their opinionB 
and to rote at all general meeting^ of the Sodety ; to introdnoe a yisitor at 
general meetings of the Society ; to have personal access to, and to introdnoe 
8 visitor to the Mnsenm ; and to have a copy of the Beport half-yearly. 

VisUors, 
26. — ^That on snch occasions when the number of those who wish to be 
present as visitors at the general meetings of the Society is greater than tbe 
nambor of members who attend, the Presiient and Committee shall be em- 
powered to admit two or more each, as shall seem fit. 

JSonoTtMcy Menth&n* 
27. — ^That Honorary Members have all the privileges of Members, exoept 
the power of introdncing a member of the School to the meetings of the 
Society. 

Suspe^nsion of Members. 
28. — ^That any Member be liable to be ezdnded from the Society by the 
Committee, if, in their opinion, he shall have failed to show sufficient energy 
the working of the Society. 

Sections. 

29.~That potions be formed for the more accurate study of the diflbrent 
branches of Natural History, axid that the Heads of these sections be chosen by 
the Committee half-yearly from Members of the Society. 

80. — That these seobions shall hold meetings as often as shall seem fit to 
the Heads of the several sections, at which any member of the School, with the 
sanction of the head of that section may attend. 

Meetings. 
31. — ^That ordinary meetings of the Society be held once a fortnight, but 
that the Secretary be empowered to call extraordinary meetings when neces- 
sary. 

New RuUs 
32. — ^That any Member of the Society have power to propose any new mlo 
or any alteration in an old one, provided the motion be seconded by another 
Member. 
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MEETING HELD AUGUST 23rd, 1867. 



Ths following donatioiui were exhibited, and ihesks ordered to be g^ven to the 
DoDora ^— ' 

A ooUeotion of 48 Birda* Skins, among which were those of the Baven, 
Great Northern Direr, Greater and Lesser Blaok-baoked Gulls, Gommon Golly 
Cormorant, Yelret Scoter, Faffln, Basor-bill, Black Guillemot, and Common 
Goillemot, Bedshanks, Oystor-oatoher, Ac, hy J. B. GOmore, Esq. 

A Urge oolleotion of Fossil Fish, from the Orkneys, also by J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

A Bull Frog, pair of Sawyer Beetles, Tonng Shark, Flying Fish, lassards, 
asid other West Indian Curiosities, by J. H. Donne. 

£ggs of the Gold and Silver Pheasant, by Hr. G. Gauntlett. 

Egg of the Bayen, by the President. 

A pair of AeidoUia Interjecta/ria, a species of moth new to Britain, by Mr, 
T. Brown, of Cambridge. 

A pair of Buffalo Horns, and a Head of an Albatross, by S. C. Sewell. 

A work entitled " Conversations in Chemistry," by H. K. Koule, Esq. 

E. lie Thusn exhibited a specimen of the Bohemian Waxwing, shot in 
DeTonshire. 

J. B. Jabtis, a small Hornet's Nest with the Queen Hornet. 

G. H. Dawson was elected to the office of Secretary, to take the place of 
W. R. Carles, who resigned, and B. im Thum to the Committee and Office 
of Librarian, vice B. F. Isaacson. 

A Subscription was afterwards opened towards defraying the cost of a 
a Wall-Case, for the reception of the Collection of Birds belonging to the 
Society ; and the Sum of ^2 Ids. was collected on the spot, 



There were 46 persons present. 



MEETING HELD SEPTEMBER 6th, 1867, 

OmUhology, 
Ths following additions were made to the Uuseum :—A case containing a 
Heron and a Greater Bittern (a British specimen), presented by the 
Pkresident; a case containing pairs of Song Thrush (with nest of 
young birds), Missel Thrush, Bedwing and Field&re, presented by B. 
imThum. 
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B IM Thurn exhibited a Blue-throated Wart)ler (British specimen) and 
White rarietj of the Willow Wren ; axid the Flresident a pair of Eggs of the 
Bee Eater from Spain. 

Entomology. 
Donation : — ^A box of British Insects, among which were specimens of N, 

Cttcullina, N. JDitrapetium, 5 species of EupUheeia, &c., by the Ber. 

J. Greene. F. J. H. Jenkinson gaye his Beport. 
Larra of A. Alni, fonnd by L. Chapman, and yariety of larra of Poplar 
Hawk (8, PopuU), found by J. B. Oakeley, were exhibited. 

Botcmy. 
The President gave his report, recording the discoyery of two plants new to 

the College list, and exhibited specimens of the Prickly Pear and Aloe 

from Spain. 
There were also exhibited Hairs from an Elephant's Tail, by C. J. O. Lrwin, and 

an Impression of the Seal of a Priest of Thibet, by T. E. Maclean. 
A Lecture was given by C. H. Bull, Esq., on his Walking Tour in Cornwall. 
B. B. Hainwaring, A. Herklots, A. H. Hardy, and F. W. Head tendered their 

resig^tions, and G. £. Manisty was elected a member of the Society. 
Notice was g^ven that a private meeting of the Society would be held on 

Tuesday, September 10th. 



There were 95 persons present, among whom were the Master and Urs. 
Bradley, Mrs. Bull, and an unusually large number of Members of the 
Common Boom. 



MEETING HELD SEPTEMBER 10th, 1867. 



This was an extraordinaiy meeting, called at the request of A. C. Hilton and 
E. H. Carr, to consider the expediency of abolishing Rule 22, and substituting 
in its place the following : — 

" That Candidates for admission into the Society be proposed by any one 
Member, and seoonded by another at any ordinary meeting of the Society, and 
be balloted for at the next meeting, and that not less than two-thirds of the 
Members balloting shall elect." 

After considerable discussion, in which A. C. Hilton and H. M. Hilton 
spoke in favour of the amendment, and the President, C. M. Bull, Esq., and 
G. H. Dawson against it, the question was put to the vote, and lost by a 
majority of 8 ; 13 against 5 for. 



There were 19 members present. 
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MEETING HELD SEPTEMBER 20th, 1867. 



Thb foUowing donaidons were annoanoed, and thanks ordered to be given to 
the donors : — 

A set of Fossil Sponges, from the Upper Ganlt, at Savemake, oolleoted 
and presented by Ur. W. Bartlett. 

A pair of Buffalo Horns, by E. C. Sewell. 

A cnrioas monstrosity of a Bed Deer's Horn, and a Pipe Fish, by Mr. W. 
OdhanL 

A work entitled "That's It," by F. 0. Lightfoot, Esq. 



F. J. H. JsKKiNSON gave his report, recording the captmre of 3 species new to 
the College list. 

J. B. Fuller exhibited a specimen of the moth LUercma, the first speci- 
men taken in the neighbourhood. 

The Pbssident exhibited two Boxes of Brazilian Insects. 

Ornithology. 
O. H. Dawson exhibited a pair of Hawfinches, shot at Preshnte, and pnrohased 
by the Society : and E. im Thnm a remarkably fine specimen of the 
same, and a Corncrake, which latter he presented to the Society's 
Collection. 

ArchcBology, 
T. K. DuMBBOUE annonnced the commenoement of a collection of Coins for 
the Hnsenm, and exhibited, on behalf of W. H. Chnrohill, a silver 
token of the county of Devon. 
S. 0. Sewell exhibited a Japanese box and coins. 

Minemlogy, 
E. B. Maitlaiid exhibited a fine specimen of Iceland Spar, GhJena, and Sul- 
phate of Iron ; and W. Greg, specimens of Blende, from Alston, 
Cumberland; Iron Pyrites, and Liver Iron Ore, from Workington. 



The Peesident gave his Report, recording the discovery of the Blue Fleabane, 
(Erigeron aerisj, new to the College list, by G. F. Buck, and exhibited 
specimens of the Stinkhom Fungus {Phallus Impudicus) ; and, on 
behalf of A. J. Norris, a drawing of Cordiceps miUtariSf a fungus 
peculiar to under-ground pup® of moths. 

B. IX Thubn exhibited a Photograph of the black-stalked variety of the 
Lady Fern. 
B. IX Thukn read a paper, illustrated by numerous specimens, on Wasps 

and WaEpif Nests. 
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A. Batiingto^t, Esq., was elected an Honoraiy Member, and J. B. 
Fuller, M. H. Smith, and G. H. Holden, Ordinary Memben. 



There wero 72 persona preaent : 19 membera^ 68 viaitoni. 



MEETma HELD OOTOBEB 4tm, 1867. 

OmUhology, 
G. H. Bavbon exhibited a oollection of 3d Birda* Skma, presented to tiie 
Society by the Ber. J. F. Bright s and E. im Thmm, a Ught-coloared 
tariety of the Bara Owl. 

SfUomoloffy, 
H. M. HtLTON read atlat of notices. 

Geology y ^. 
Thi Prssidrnt exhibited a specimen of Kiokel, firam Inverness, and of Meteorio 

Iron, firom Tolncca, in Hexioo* 
B. Almack exhibited a specimen of Iron Pyrites, in flint $ H. IC. Hilton, a 
fossil fish, from the Orkneys i and W. Greg> speoimens of stalactite 
(polished and nnpolished). 

Boiamy, 
TBI Parsidbtit, on behalf of Dr. Fergtts, exhibited a lining specimen of the 
Castor Oil Plant, in flower, and seeds of the same ; also, ICaiie, Seed 
and Palm, from Spain. 

AreTuBotogy, 
T. B. DuMBEouB exhibited some coins of the Roman Smpive, presented to the 

Society by J. 0. Brown. 
There were also exhibited a living specimen of the Gray Fiih, from the Kennet, 
by the President ; some " Trophies from Waterloo," by H. H. Hilton; 
and a Spanish Knife, by F. B. Jarvis. 
T. R. DuvBBOUB read the following paper, illustrated by diagrams, on 

THE WANS-DYKE. 

Tns peculiar interest which is presented tons byastndyof theArohaology 
of Wiltshire, is caused, not so much by the number, as by the variety of its 
antiquities. Besides ancient curiosities and associations belonging to the Isst 
eight centuries, we find relics of the Britons, the Bomans, and the Saxons, 
in as rich a variety as can be boasted of by any county in England. 

Of the British period, we find the remains of villages, of traclcways lesd- 
ing from one village to another, of strong fastnesses, of extensive earthworks 
of various kinds, and a laxge number of reminiscences of tho eariy Britfab 
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Teligicm, cromlechs, oistvaens, barrows, stone circles, and, lastlj, the two sup- 
posed temples of Abaiy and Stonehenge. All these are to be foond in 
thisommty. 

Boman work of rarioiis kinds is traceable in this oonnty in the roads, 
towns, militaiy stations and camps, paTements, coins, and the like. 

The Saxons also have left several traces in our neighbonrhood, chiefly 
in tlieir earihwoiks. It is to be observed, however, that most of these earth- 
works appear to have been formed at two distinct periods, which seem to 
siiow that the Saxons bnilt upon and strengthened the works of their pre- 
decossors, in prerarence to making fireeh woiks* 

Having made this brief summary of the kind of antiquities which recall 
to us the habits and life of these three races, I am now in a position for oom- 
uicncing my sucgect* 

The Wans-dyke, as most of you know, is a great earthwork extending 
through the entire breadth of this county, and also through Somersetshire, 
nmning from east to west. It is more than 80 miles long, and seems to have 
formed a oonneoUng link between the Severn and the Thames. It consists of 
a nunpart and a moat, running side by side, the former being on the south side 
of the latter. From the top of the rampart to the bottom of the moat, it 
measures, in some parts, 40 feet. Its course appears to have been chosen in 
such a way as that it should form a connecting Unk, not only between the 
Thames and the Severn, but, also, between several fortresses situated between 
those two rivers. Such is the Wans-dyke itself; I shall next speak of the 
persons by whom it was probably constructed, for constructed by human hands 
it certainly was. 

Vint of all, we are safe when we say that it could not have been erected 
by any Normans or Englishmen, in the modem Sense of the word. It must 
have been made before the Norman Oonquest, as we certainly should have 
some record of its construction had it been made after it. Nor can it well 
have been made by the Romans, for such a structure is quite out of keeping 
with anything else of which the Romans have left us an example. ^ Th^ have 
left us spedmens of their towns, baths, villas, roads, bridges, and camps j but 
nowhere do we find them to have constructed a huge barrier like the Wans- 
dyke (for such was evidently its oljeot) to prevent an enemy from making 
incursions from the north { though it is difficult to conceive the possibility of 
its ever being sufficiently manned. Who, then, besides the Romans, and be- 
fore the Normans, lived in the country south of the Wans-dyke ? I say south 
of the Wans-dyke^ because the moat is north of the rampart, which, granted that 
the earthwork was made for a defence, proves that those whom it was intended 
to protect must havelived south of it The two races whom we know to have 
ooovpied tUfl part of the ooont^Ti •ndtotriMxntheWaordykehasbediittt 
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▼arioiu timea ascribed, were the Belgas, before the Roman Conqaest^ and the 
Saxons after it. 

That the former oonstmoted it was the opinion of Stnkely. These Belg» 
liyed in Somerset, Wilts, and Hants, making Winchester (Venia Belgarum) 
and Bath their principal towns. Stnkely supposed them to haTe been one 
branch of the great Belgic family, who had streamed into Gaol at an early 
period, and from whom modem Belgium receiyes it name ; thej are, howerer, 
by some persons considered as being a totally different race from those of GanL 
The name Wans-dyke he derives from guahan, dyJce, i.«., ' diTision dyke,' tlie 
object of it being to shut out the Celts or, it may be, the Bomans, who might 
attack them from the north. Between this dyke and the Sonth Coast there 
are three others of a somewhat similar kind, and these foor may be naturally 
supposed to have been raised at different periods by the Belg», the second 
being thrown np as the first was crossed by the enemy, and so on. Stnkely 
believes, too, that Divitiacns, a king of the Saessiones, of whom OsBsar speaks, 
was the actual constmctor of the dyke, he having been thought by some persons 
to have founded Devizes, which is in the same neighbourhood. But, apart from 
this theory, another has been very widely held, namely, that the Saxons made 
it, either as a barrier between Wessex on the south, and Heroiaon the north, or 
else between the Saxons of Wessex, and the Danish invaders. And certainly the 
name appears to be Saxon, Wans-dyke being very probably a coimption of 
Woden* 8 ditch, Woden being the War-god of the Saxons and Danes ; Aubrey 
tells us that the Saxon name was Wodenesdic. The name of this god appears 
also in Wodenbnxighe (identical now with Woodborough, near which the Wans- 
dyke passes, or else with Wanborough, a village near Swindon) where Ceanline, 
a King of the West Saxons, sustained a severe defeat from the Britons, which 
caused him to fly from the country. 

This latter theory is supported by the existence of a similar stmoture^ 
the well-known Offa's-dyke, built by Offa, King of Hercia, between the months 
of the Dee and the Wye, to protect his kingdom from the Britons who in- 
habited Wales. 

I shall now briefly trace the course of this dyke from its western extremity. 
It is supposed to have started from Portishead, a small town at the 
mouth of the Bristol Avon, and formerly a Roman harbour. But it does 
not stand out prominently until it reaches a place called Maes Knoll Camp, 
about five miles south-west of Bristol. It then crosses the high road, and makes 
for Stantonbury Camp. Both of these Camps appear to be British, though 
they bear marks of Saxon improvement. From the latter, which is of great 
size, one can get a very fine view of Bath on one side, and of the Welsh 
Mountains on the other. In the neighbourhood of Bath the Wans-dyke is 
totally lost Bight of, and, excepting a smaU fragment h«re;and there^ iro do 
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not rttoognize it again until we reach Morgan's Hill, a down lying 
between Bishop's Cannings and Calne. Here it suddenly branohes out from 
the Boman Boad called Jnlian Street, with which our Bath Boad coincides as 
&r as Silbmy Hill. It appears that the Boman Boad had been made in the 
ditch of the Wans-dyke itself. At first sight, we should certainly conclude 
this, but, when we compare the straight course which the Boman Boad still 
takes after its junction with the Wans-dyke, with the continual winding and 
turning which, in eyery other part, characterizes the course of the dyke, we 
b^in to doubt whether the two could have really run on for any distance to- 
gether. But, before throwing overboard its claims to British origin, and the 
theory that the Bomans seized upon it as being convenient for converting into 
a road, we ought to find out what its course really is, if it be not identical with 
that of the Boman Boad ; but, this having been found impracticable, we need 
not relinquish the ideaof the two being, for some distance, coincident, — ^in other 
words, the idea that the Wans-dyke existed prior to the Boman Boad, and, 
therefore, was a Belgic structure. 

On tracing the course of the dyke further eastwards, we soon descend the 
down and cross the modem Devizes Boad, at a place called Shepherd's Shore, 
where a single cottage, formerly an inn, stands alone in the valley, and where 
little is to be seen upon the downs for miles around except, here and there, a 
British tumulus and this huge ditch and mound. 

The dyke, then, after descending the hill and being pierced through by 
the modem high road,' immediately ascends another hill, called Tan Hill (the 
name being a corruption of St. Anne's Hill), upon which, in former times, a 
fur used to be held annually. Over this hiU, which is of great height, the 
Wans-dyke pursues its course, continually winding about, up-hill, down-hill, to 
the right, to the left, according to the requirement of the hill. Here it may 
be seen to great perfection ; the rampart is in this part exceedingly high, the 
ditch very deep. And I would advise any one who, on the whole holiday, or 
when any other opportunity occurs, may want a good walk in which to have 
an extensive view, a good fresh breeze, and something to see at the end of his 
journey, to walk along the Wans-dyke, upon St. Anne's Hill, having turned off 
from the Bath Boad at Beckhampton, and to continue this route as far as 
Shepherd's Shore, then to strike for Bishop's Cannings, and, finally, to 
Devizes. 

Before I pass on from Tan HUl, let me mention a circumstance which has 
thrown great light upon the difficult question of the origin of our Dyke. At 
the western portion of this hill, it was discovered some years ago, on making 
a cutting throngh the rampart, that it consists of two totally different layers. 
These layers were probably made at very different times, hence we may in&r 
that the bank was, at a sabsequent period, heightened, and thnamade » 
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■troogisr barrier than it liad been beforai and thia aeemn to harmopiae with 
what I have already aaid, namelj^ that theBeIgn probabl j ooDBtnioted it at 
first to proteot themaelTea frtxm the inoorBioiia of the Celts or fiomana i but 
in after times the Saxona strengthened it oonsiderablj, gave it lU name^ 
and used it as a barrier to divide two great kingdoms. 

It oontinaes its winding oonrse over Tan Hill, the rampart never meeting 
with a break except where a sheep-road has been ont through it. After ex« 
tending for several miles over the down, it enters the West Woods a short 
distance beyond Lookeridge, throogh the entire length of which it passes, no 
loDger oncovered and bare, as it was on Tan Hill, but thickly overgrown with 
wood. It next passes through the sonthem part of Hanton Coppice, and 
meets the Pewsey Bead 200 yards beyond the sign-post pointing to ICanton. 
At the point where it meets the high road, its moat has been made into a 
bridle road, just as the Boman Boad nins slong the moat on Morgan's HUl. 
As it leaves the road on the south side, it passes across a field, where nearly 
all traces of it have been removed by the plough ; but when it reaches the op- 
posite side of the field, it runs along the edge of it, crosses the railway, and 
passes the two larch clumps, on the way to Martinsell, with which you 
are all &miliar. But in this part the moat seems to have been much filled up, 
and the rampart to have sunk a great deal. After continuing about a mile 
farther towards the Forest, it suddenly disappears altogether for a time, 
having been destroyed by the plough. All traces of it have gone until it has 
passed right through the Forest^ and we again track it for a short distance on 
the left of the high road from Marlborough to Great Bedwyn, where it takes 
a southerly course, and after once more disappearing re-appeare at Chisbniy 
Castle. This fortress, situated as it is only six miles firom here, and, there- 
fore, easily aooessible to most of us, I shall attempt to describe. It is of an 
oval form, surrounded partly by a double, partly by a treble rampart, except 
for a short distance on its eastern side, where the " vallum " has been levelled 
in order to make way for buildings. In area it measures nearly 15 acres (a 
larger area than that of Barbniy, which is only 12) acres), while the circuit of 
the onter-rampart is 1012 feet. From the top of the vallum to the bottom of 
the moat is a descent of 46 feet 

It is veiy well situated upon a rising ground between the two Bedwyns, 
and| firom the number of trees growing upon its banks, forms a conspicnoQS 
object from the railway. We know nothing of the earlier history of the 
Castle; an examination of the rampart has brought to light, 15 feet 
below the present surface, a turfed embankment, some old British pottery, 
black ashes, and charred wood, which prove that it was otiginally a British 
stronghold. But the present rampart has been thrown up over these British 
remains^ ahowing that^ at some subsequent period^ its fortifications were 
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strengthened. And this bears ont the tradition existing, namely, that Cissa, 
a FHnoe of the West Saxons, Yioeroj of Wilts and Berks, under Esonin, made 
Hub his stronghold. Here, as the Saxon Chronicle informs as, a bloody oonfliot 
took place in 695, between Wnlphere, King of Mercia, and Esonin, King of 
Weasex. It seems probable that the Britons had constmcted it as a place of 
safety for their families and property in time of war, the charred wood being 
the remains of their hats ; and as Barbory, a British work and the scene of 
the battle which witnessed the entire snbjag^tion of the Britons by the Saxons 
under Gynrio, was seized by the Saxons and made into a stronghold, in the 
same way Chisbnry was taken fix>m the Britons by Gisse, the Saxon, fortified, 
and made his chief post. The water, which lies in the northern part of the 
moat, to the depth of four feet, was evidently not intended to be there 
originally ; Saxons never appear to have filled their moats with water. 

Within the Gastle there is a small chapel dedicated to St. Martin, formerly 
belonging to the parish chorch of Great Bedwyn, now ased as a bam. Its 
arohitectore appears to have been a very graceful specimen of the decorated 
style, and it is mentioned as having been built before the year 1341. 

From this Castle the Wans-dyke has been traced southward across the 
canal, and up the opposite hill, upon which it appears to have almost disap- 
peared, but the few vestiges of it which remain show that it here made a 
bend eastward, and at a place called Prosperous Farm, three nules south of Hun- 
getford ; and, also, at Sadler^s Farm it again appears in its more perfect 
state for a short distance. Beyond this point, I am unable to describe its 
course, as I have not yet been able to find any further account of it» the traces 
being bo very difficult to determine. 



A vote of thanks to T. B. Dumergue, for his services to the Society, was 
proposed by the President^ and seconded by C. H. Bull, Esq., and carried 
unanimously. 

An election was then held to supply the two vacancies in the Committee^ 
and 0. M. Bull, Esq., and Q. H. Holden, were elected. 

Bev. C. W. Tayler was elected an Honorary Member; and H. Manders, W. 
Grag, and H. Soames, Ordinary Members. 

There were 77 persons present: 21 members, 8 honorary members, and 
ttviaitora. 
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MEETING HELD OCTOBER 18th, 18(57. 



In the absenoe of the Precfident, the Chair was taken by G. M. Boll, Esq. 

Oeology, 
W. Greg exhibited a specimen of Volcanio Glass, from the Cape of Good 

Hope. 
E. Alxack some fossilized Tasks, and 
H. A« A'CouRT a piece of Serpentine. 

EnioiyioJoijy, 
H. M. Hilton exhibited a box of Brazilian Insects, and 
H. Mandxrs some Chinese Beetles. 

H. M. Monle, Hsq., presented to the Societj a work entitled " Wells on 
Dew." 

G. H. Dawson read the following paper on 

THE SWALLOW. 

I haye chosen the swallow as the subject of my paper from the feeling 
that it is perhaps the bird of all others which is looked upon with the most 
interest, even by those whose pnrsnits are not of an ornithological kind. I 
shall not attempt to treat the subject in a very scientific manner, but I hope I 
may find something to interest yon in the habits of the swallow which haye 
come under my own personal obserration. From the days of old, mythology 
and the tale told by so many of the old poets, of Proon^ changed into a swallow 
with blood-stained breast, from the time of the Grreek poet Anacreon, who has 
seyeral odes addressed to the swallow, the bird has been familiar, and has 
receired a friendly greeting from all. Telling us by its welcome twitter of the 
return of spring, it cannot fail to be one of the most interesting of our migra- 
tory birds, and much more so than many of the slender-billed warblers, which 
return to us about the same time, but which are hardly noticed by most 
persons from their more retiring habits. 

Perhaps in speaking of what may be called the typo of migratory 
birds, it may not be out of place to preface my remarks on it by a 
few words on the migration of birds generally. Many birds impelled and 
guided by instinct, acting upon an impulse which, unknown to themselves, 
and unreflected upon, influences their movements, display habits of 
periodical migration. Truly wonderful indeed is the instinct, which prompts 
them when food begins to fail in one country to seek it in distant lands, and 
which at the same time tells them with unerring accuracy the way to seek those 
lands. And not less wonderful are the energy and perseverance of these 
little creatures, which enable them to surpass no small obstacleB, and to fly 
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for miles withoat rest over land and sea. It seems very strange how the 
wings of many birds which do not seem adapted for very long flights can carry 
them snoh long distances without flagging : the swallow appears to be 
naturally gifted with considerable powers of flight, bnt even its wing^ mnst 
be wearied before it has completed its long journeys. With regard to its 
possible speed of trarelling, I find it stated that the swallow is capable of 
flying 90 miles an hour, and the swift about 180 miles, so they may well put 
the express train to shame if these accounts are to be relied on, and I should 
fancy that they cannot be far from the truth. 

In spring the swallow and nightingale and numerous other birds leave their 
winterquarters in Southern Europe, in Asia, inKorthemand sometimes in Central 
Africa, and yisit our islands and Northern Europe generally : various other birds 
on the contrary, and especially water fowl, which find subsistence here in the 
winter, depart in the spring for the polar regions, where the melting of the ice 
insures their finding sufficient food. Migration, it seems, is always performed 
in regular stages, generally during the night, and in most cases by flocks, associa- 
atod into vast bodies and acting in concert. The males are said to precede the 
females in a body by themselves, separating on their arrival, select their respective 
territories, and utter their call-notes to attract the females : this is remarkably 
apparent in the case of the nightingale and the quail. Some birds, more 
perhaps than we know of, on their return visit their old homes, and repair 
their old nests, or build new ones closely adjacent to them : of this the swallow 
and house-martin are the more prominent examples : it has often been asoer- 
tained with certainty that the same bird returns year after year, by catching 
one of the birds and marking it in some way, the bird returning with its mark 
the following season. It is in Africa that the swallow takes up its winter 
quarters ; by some it is said to travel as far South as the Gape of Good Hope, 
but others deny that, and maintain that it confines itself to the tropical 
regions : coming from these quarters it visits nearly the whole of Europe, and 
is found even in the most northern countries, such as Lapland, Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden : moreover swallows are met with in the colder parts 
of North America, and it may be noticed that they are apparently not so 
sensitive to cold as is generally supposed, but seek warmer climes when our 
winter approaches, compelled rather by scarcity of food than by the severity 
of the weather. 

One interesting question occurs to me on the subject of migration, 
namely, how many miles is the swallow, or any other migratory bird, 
capable of flying at a time without rest. It does not seem very easy to 
find an answer to this. I have mentioned above that the swallow is supposed 
to be capable of flying 90 miles an hour : but this of course cannot be its 
travelling speed. Now, to get to Africa from England, it must necessarily cross 
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the Meditenanean somewhere, Sapporing it to trayerae the whole of Spain, 
which, I ahoald think, is not rexy probable, then the Straita of Gibraltar alone 
have to be croBBod, a distance of only eight miles, a mere nothing. 
If on the contrary the bird chooses its route only throogh France, when it gets 
to the extreme South, say to Marseilles, it has about 500 miles of sea to cross 
without much chance of getting a rest. This, even at the almost incredible 
speed of 90 miles an hour, would take more than five hours, and I should 
think we ought to allow a space of at least ten hours. I have not been able to 
come to any satisfactory conclusion on the subject, or to find any sufficient 
account of it, therefore I merely mention it as an interesting subject for 
enquiry, and should be very glad of any information as to the longest distance 
that birds are capable of flying, and the longest time that they can remain on 
the wing. I find that swallows have often been seen, both in autumn and 
spring, crossing the Mediterranean ; sometimes they will take a short rest on 
the rigging of the ships, and often remain there for a considerable time to 
recover strength ; now and then they dip into the sea, and go on again 
refineshed by their salt-water bath. 

The swallow comes to us as early as any of the other birds of its tribe, 
arriving about the same time as the martins, and generally a fortnight or 
three weeks before the swifts. The actual date of its first appearance may 
vary slightly in di£ferent seasons, but the first comers generally find their 
way here about the first of April, and are soon followed by the main body, 
" One swallow does not make a summer ** as the old proverb says, and we 
always see that a few stragglers precede the rest by some days. The birds 
generally appear to be fatigued on their first arrival, and do not begin to 
employ themselves in nest-building for a week or two, but givo their whole 
attention to hawking for flies, thus recruiting their strength before setting 
about their work. As long as the summer weather lasts, and food is abundant 
we have the swallows with us : at some time in the month of October they 
gor^erally leave us ; and then may often be seen gathering together in large 
flocks before beginning their travels. 

Tears ago it was supposed by some persons that nmny, if not all ewallowa 
pass the winter in a state of torpor, as in the case with some animals and 
reptiles, but this has never been proved, as far as I know, with regard to any 
of the feathered tribes : however, be this as it may, it is certain that swallows 
and martins may occasionally be seen in warm days even in the depth of 
winter, which seems to show that some of them must remain with us during 
the whole year ; and some persons have declared that they have seen them 
descend into hollow trees on these wintry days ; and, further, there is an 
account given on tolerable authority of a pair of martins who had left their 
breeding until rather late in the season (and therefore could not remove their 
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jODng be&re the wiDter Bet in) and who plastered up their nest with mnd, and 
left the young birds to remain there for tho winter ; aocording to the aoconnt, 
the jooDg birds came to life again the next spring. With regard to birds hiber- 
nating in this waj, there are several instances on record of land-rails, which 
are aLso migratoiy birds having been fonnd in th) winter in holes in the 
ground, and these seem more worthy of credit ; bnt even taking for granted 
the truth of snch instances as these, they are after all only the resalt of cir- 
cnmatanoes, and are bnt exceptions to the general role, difficult as they are 
to acooont for. As to the old theory that swallows passed the winter at the 
bottom of some muddy pool, I think it may be discarded at once. It is not 
very difficult to see what may have given rise to snch a supposition ; for 
hundreds of swallows may often be seen, about the time of their departure, 
congregated together in flocks, and gathering, as evening comes on, in some 
osier bed. (I have seen them doing so myself more than once in the osier 
bed opposite the Master's garden) : here thoy seem for a time to be very 
reatlees as though they were quarrelling deaparately for the best places, but 
as it grows dark they gradually settle in quietly for the night, though even 
then a stone thrown amongst them creates a great uproar. Probably it was 
upon this fact that the old naturalists built their theory of the birds passing 
the winter in mud, imagining that the willows were only a stage preparatory 
to the oozy soil at their roots. Enough however of tho migratory and winter 
residence of our birds ; let us now consider them during the time of their 
stay in our country. 

Bveiy one knows the ordinary situations of the swallow's nest, 
and there is no need to say much on that subject generally: they are 
sociable birds, and seem to rejoice in the company of man, so that their nests 
are generally close to some house. Sometimes the bird will choose a strange 
situation for its dwelling. We have had a nest for some years at home, plaoed 
under the cover of a house-bell, in such a position, indeed, th«t it would not 
be moved by the ringring of the bell, but still it seems strange that the bird 
should not be disturbed by so much noise so close to it : despite of this, how- 
ever, I have reason to believe that they have always succeeded in rearing their 
brood in safety. I should think it most probable, according to the general 
opinion, that the same pair of birds, or at least one of the pair, return year 
after year, to their old abode. 

During the past summer I have been much interested by watch- 
ing a pair of swallows which had built their nest under a verandah 
just outside our dining-room window, so close that it might easily be 
reached with the hand from tho upper part of the window : the birds seemed to 
have no sort of objection to be watched provided the window were shut, but if 
it was left open they showed shyness until the young ones were hatohedi and 
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then they seemed bold enough for anything. The old bird sat on her eggB 
without any signB of fear, though some one was constantly looking at her: 
it was when the yonng birds were hatched that the most interesting time 
began. At first the parents did not seem to bring them food very oiten in 
the day, but when they were nearly fit to leaye the nest the visits were most 
incessant. I determined to watch them one day, and remained doing so for 
more than half-an-hour, and I found that on an average one of the birds 
came at least onoo a minute, the visits amounting to just about six in five 
minutes. Each bird seemed to have its o^vn beat for searching for food, for 
invariably they came the same way, one appearing over a garden-wall, and 
flying straight to the nest for the distance of some hundred yards, whilst the 
other came from one side, and could only be seen when within a few yards 
of the nest. Scarcely more than a second was occupied in g^iving the food, and 
I noticed that one of the four young birds, perhaps the strongest and most 
clamorous, seemed to get considerably more than his share ; once it struck one 
of the old ones that he was getting too much, and the attentive father or 
mother divided the beak-foil of flies between it and its next door neighbour ; 
this was the only instance I noticed in which more than one bird was 
fed at a single visit. When the young birds were able to leave the nest there 
seemed to be great excitement with the old ones — they taught them first to perch 
on the branch of a fig-tree close to the nest, and this they did not leave for the 
purpose of flying any distance on the first day, but after this scarcely anything 
was seen of the young ones during the day time, though for many days they would 
invariably return to the nest in the evening and roost in it — ^then as before the 
old birds brought them food until it was very nearly dark. 

It is remarkable that the swallow and the rest of his tribe do not seem to 
roost until it is very nearly dark, whilst most birds retire to rest some time before 
it is even dusk. I suppose the fact is that the evening, especially a calm and 
still evening, is a remarkably good time for catching flies : and })erhaps swallows, 
as trout, may feel their appetites sharpened about that time. Any one who has 
stood by the side of a Devonshire trout stream as evening doses in, must have 
noticed how the water seems to be alive with fish about that time, and these 
of course are in pursuit of the moths and flies, which begin to appear at 
dusk. 

One can hardly help being struck with the skill with which the swal- 
lows and still more the martins attach their nests to such smooth surfaces : 
it seems quite wonderful how they can make the clay hold properly together, 
and stick where they want it. Martins, I believe, moisten the mud with a 
peculiar glutinous fluid from their throats, and veiy possibly swallows may 
do the same thing, though I have not been able to find any notice of the kind 
in their case. . We are told that they have been observed to work up long 
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straws with the mad, as straw is need with brioks, and hair with mortar, 
their instinct guiding them to the same expedient. Even after the nest is 
built they have sometimes difficulties of a different sort to contend with, 
namely thieves, more especially sparrows. These have often been known to 
take a foncy to a snng-looking martin's nest and, might constituting right, to 
have expelled the lawful owners ; but sometimes the latter have reduced the 
entrance of their nest to a very small size, just enough to admit themselves 
and too small for the sparrows. Still more curious is an instance of vengeance 
taken by a pair of swallows upon a sparrow which had succeeded in possessing 
himself of their nest. Having made many vain efforts to dislodge the intruder 
they came one morning, followed by several other swallows, all provided with 
mouthfuls of clay, and t<^ther they contrived to plaster up the entrance hole 
before the sparrow could effect his escape, and so formed his ill-gotten nest 
into a prison, where he must either have been smothered or have died of 
starvation. 

Swallows and all the other members of their tribe are entirely insectivorous 
birds, thus doing a considerable amount of good to maui and no harm what- 
ever. Some idea may be conceived of the vast quantity of flies and insects 
destroyed by a single swallow by watching an old bird feed its young : almost 
the whole of the day seems to be occupied without any intermission in the 
search for food, and according to my calculations mentioned above, a 
single bird will in about two minutes fill its beak with insects. I 
find it mentioned that on picking up a swift which had been shot, a number 
of minute flies and beetles, some mutilated, others scarcely ii^jured, where 
observed crawling out of the birds beak. The throat seemed to be perfectly 
stuffed with them, and as many were collected as when pressed dose would 
be contained in the bowl of an ordinary table-spoon. When closely examined 
the greater part of the minute insects destroyed by these birds will be observed 
to be of one kind, and it is a curious fact that by far the greater part of those 
which suddenly fly into our eyes are of the same genus, if not the same species 
as those which constitute the main part of the swallow's food. It may seem 
strange at first, but it is a fact, that spiders are devoured by swallows to a great 
degree. The fact is that the air is filled with a vast number of small spiders, 
and to a height almost incredible : of the quantity we may form some idea from 
the perfect carpeting of webs which are sometimes to be seen on an autumn 
morning. These are the webs of the gossamer spider, which, rendered heavy 
by the dew collected on their threads, fall to the ground and cover whole 
acres. Everyone knows the common weather rule that when swallows fly 
low there will be rain, when high there is a prospect of fine weather. This is 
of course very easily accounted for ; they feed entirely on insects, and the 
flight of insects depends in a great degree on the state of the atmosphere. 
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When it is clear and dry they rise ; if moist, op h'kely to be so, they keep 
ncaror the ground, and the swallow in pursuit of them snpplies ns with an 
accurate and easily available weather glass. As to the pretensions of this 
class of birds to receive the name of songsters, the swallow has perhaps the 
most claim to the distinction : it utters a pleasing kind of twitter when on the 
wing, and also when perched on the tops of trees. The note of the swift can 
hardly be called melodious : it utters a kind of shaip scream whflst on the 
wing, which has earned for it the name of ** scritcher " among the Wiltshire 
rustics. The house and sand-martin utter a low and plaintive note : the latter 
can hardly be said to sing. 

I must not entirely omit to notice the swallows which make the 
edible nests, dainties so highly esteemed by the Chinese. These birds 
are remarkably small, so much so, that it takes about 10 of chem to weigh 
2| oz. They are found in great numbers in the island of Java, and the nests 
form an important article of trade among the natives of the island, and fetch 
a very high price ; the cost is from 80 to 42 shillings per pound. The total 
export per annum consists of about 2,600 pounds. The principal purchasers 
are of course the Chinese : the way of cooking the peculiar dainty is as 
follows : a number of nests are cleaned, and put into some earthenware vessel 
with a duck or fowl, and left over a slow fire for about 24 hours. There are 
different theories as to the material of which the nest is made, the most fimoiiiil 
of these is that it is formed of the foam of the sea ; another which seema more 
probable is that it is made of some kind of sea-weed. 



G. G. Monok was elected a Member of the Society. 
There were 69 persons present at this meeting; 3 hon. members, 21 
members, and 46 visitors. 



MEETING HELD NOVEMBER 1st, 1867. 

Ornithology, 
£. IM Thubn exhibited a spedmen of the " Tengmalmi Owl," shot in ComwalL 

Ihvtomohgy, 
H. M. Hilton read a list of oapturea made during the last fortnight. 

ArchcBology. 
G, Qt. MoNCK exhibited a coin of Bdward I., found in the cricket field, and 
presented to the Society by Mr. C. Brampton. Also some other coins, 
and a seal of a monasteryi lately preeented to the Society. 
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Trk Pbuidknt exhibited, oti behalf of J. B. Gilmore, fisqnire, an interefltm^ 
aeries of remamB from the house of a Piotiah Chief in the Orimeji, 
oonaistiDg of a deer's antler, bones of sheep and rat, the " land^whelk," 
and bone implements. 

Boia/ny. 
Tbm Temstdmnt exhibited flpedmens of Lourirea Borreri, and L. Thef/ypteris^ 
two ferns new to the Ck>Uege List, and presented by S. Dizon, Esquire, 
of Pewseja 

Tkb Fbmdbnt exhibited the skin of a Boa-Constriotor, presented to the 
Society by Mr. F. Yelyin. 
G. H. HoLDiH then read the following pi^ier, illustrated by diagrams, on 

QLACIEBS. 

It has been obsenred by Saossmre that if a man were raised in a balloon high 
enough orer the momitains of Switserland and Saroy, he would see several 
parallel ranges of mountains, of which the centre one would be the highest^ 
and that the tops of the highest mountains would be corered with snow, the 
■ides and deeliyitives with snow and ioe, and that the bottom would be 
oorered with fields of ice. So there is a regular gradation from the snow on the 
Bommite, to the ice of the Upper Glaciers, which becomes more compact and 
solid in p ropo rti on as it approaches the Lower Glaciers and amalgamates with 

•a0m« 

Let us now see how Glaciers are formed. There is, yon know, a definite 
line, called the snow line, on all mountains of great height, above which the 
■now is perpetual ; this is at the point where 82^F, is the maximum tempera* 
tme in summer. Above this line the snow, wen melting the only way of remov- 
ing it, would accumulate, and accumulate so rapidly that in 100 years, according 
to the calculation of Bishop Bendu, one of the earliest observers of Glaciers, 
Mont Blanc would be 400 feet higher than it is, and in 1000 years 4000 feet 
blgher. It is obvious, however, that nothing of the kind takes place, partly 
no doubt becanse great masses are broken off in the form of avalanches, but 
chiefly becanse the greater portion is removed by the Glaciers in the form of 
lee. For the snow, accumulating above the snow-line, by its pressure 
gradually, very gradually, changes the snow below the snow-line into solid ice. 
This pressure is the main agent, yet pressure could not do it alone, just as you 
cannot make a snowball out of all Idnds of snow, for if there is a frost and the 
■now is dry it will not bind : so too the pressure of the snow above is not by 
itself sufficient to form the snow below the line into ice, there must be some 
hml, thftt is ■ome moistBre t aooordingly it is not untQ the temponifeovB ia 
D 
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above 32^ F., or, in other words, not until it gets below the snow-line, that iti£ 
formed into ioe. Above the Bnow-line we find Bnow, conqiressed snow, and 
below it we find ice, namely the Glaciers. This then is the way in which 
Glaciers are formed. The next point I would have yon observe is that 
glaciers are rivers — ^literally rivers, and rivers of ice; and fhrther, thai they 
obey with very slight modifications the same laws that rivers obey ; and 
perform with slight modifications the same work that rivers perform. As 
many rivers spring firam the watershed, so from the snow plateaux on the 
snow-clad mountains do many glaciers spring. And these gladen^ 
by their own weight and the pressnre from above, very slowly, 
but quite perceptibly, descend. The Glader follows the bends of its 
valley, as the river does those of its bed; it contracts when it has 
to pass throngh a gorge, it expands when it has to fill a valley. Asa 
river is fed by many tribntaiy rivers, so a glacier is fed by many small glacieri. 
Again, as rivers have their waterfalls and torrents, so glaciers have their ioe- 
oasoades; and finally, as in rivers, the centre moves more rapidly than the 
■ides, which are retarded by the friction of the valley-banks. 

Glaciers always gather into themselves stones and rocks firom the moantalns 
that border on their valleys, and they often receive additional bmrdens of stones 
from the snmmits, whence large firagments are constantly fSnlling down, either 
shattered by lightning or split by the froet : accordingly there is down each 
side of every glader, what is called a morcwne, i.«., a line of rooks and stones that 
move with it. In due time the glader recdves a tributaay, whidi also has 
two moraines down its ndes ; then the two moraines, which are adjacent, meet 
when the gladers meet and flow on with it down the middle of what may he 
called -the main stream ; the other two moraines still keep on down eadi side of 
the main stream. Hence every glader has two lateral moraines, i.0., down the 
nde, and as many medial moraines as it has received tributaries. Many of 
these rooks and stones are engulfed in the crevasses and fissures in the io^ 
which are caused by the uneven bottom, and windings of the valleys. Those 
stones that remain on the top still keep their angular and rough character, 
while those that fall into the glacier, generally fall throngh into the river that 
runs . beneath most of the gladers, and like all water-rolled pebbles, become 
rounded and smooth. The rivers that run under the gladers arise partly from 
Springs, and partly from the melting of the ice. If the rocks in the stream are at 
all large they are generally caught up again by the glader, and so go on scratch- 
ing and grooving the rocks below them, and being scratched and grooved by 
them. And fhrther the whole weight of the glader g^ds down and ronnds 
off the sur&oe of the rode beneath, so that we can always see where a glader has 
been. 
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The rocte that are BO worn are oaDed nuMrnnAlottfd. Sometiniea like the 
I in a riYer, huge crags will rise in the midst of a glaoier, and if the 
sorftoe Off the glader sinks in ooorse of time, they will often remain crowned 
with some fragment of rook that they have canght from the moraine of the 
giacier ; and this rock remains perohed on the top of the other where nothing 
but a glacier oonld have placed it. When the glacier aniyes at the ralley the 
son's rays melt the ice as fast as it is pushed down, so bnly the stones of the 
morainea are left, these form what is called the terminal moraine throngh 
which the stream that flows from nnder the glacier takes its conrse. These 
terminal moraines are generally very lai^ and contain immense rocks. The 
^aoiera themselves are very large ; many of the Swiss ones are 20 miles long, 
2 or 3 broad, and 500 or 600 feet deep. The Hnmboldt Glacier of Greenland 
18 45 miles broad. I have mentioned that the stream flowing frxym nnder the 
glacier oontinnea to flow on through the terminal moraine j these streams 
oontiniie to flow on some into rivers, and some become rivers themselves ; the 
Bhone, for instance, flows from a glacier. These streams are of conrse always 
very cold, and the Rhone is especially so as it flows direct from a glader. 
When bathing in the lake of Geneva I found that the water woold for abont 8 
yards be almost hot from the son, and then for the next 8 yards perhaps it 
WDoId be icy cold, frxnn the &ct that the Bhone was flowing through it. The 
pawling from hot to cold, and vice versd, when swimming was very carious } 
sometimes the shoulders and all the upper part of the body would be quite hot 
and an the rest quite cold. 

I visited two glaciers in the past summer the Rosenlani glacier, and the 
Upper Grindelwald glacier. 

The first of these two has been called the most beautiftd glacier in all 
BwifcMrland, though it is by no means the largest. We rode from Meyringen 
in the morning, up one of the most beautifbl of mountains, the Great 
Sdheidech s &r the greater part of the way we met no one, but, as we were a 
lively party, it did not matter much. The sides of the mountain are covered 
with the beautiful little rhododendron tree, improperly called the '* Bose dee 
Alpes," [ahnoet the first thing I can remember is twoof these little trees in the 
garden at home, v^ch my fiither had brought from Monte Kosa, one of them 
having saved his life on that mountain]. 

About noon we stopped at one of the hotels that occur at intervals on all 
the much-frequented Alps $ here we left our horses, and diverged for a short 
distance to visit the Bosenlam Cflacier, We walked for some distance, through 
the rankest profusion of ferns, fiowers, and the Bliododendron treesy and 
despite the heat we were all glad of an opportunity to stretch our limbs. I 
must not omit here the beautiful blue Gentian, which is the belle of all Alpine 
towen. We presently came to a smaJl wooden bridge over a veiy 
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narrow ohasoL Narrow thoagh it was, we oonld hardly see the 
Btream which dashed along the bottom, for the depth was enormone, 
there we found a man waiting, whose bnainesa it was to throw hnge 
stones down from the bridge to amnse trayellers, for which he expected a 
franc. We soon came to the terminal moraine of the glacier throngh which 
we fonnd a beaten path ; before we had gone 200 yards ihroogh the moraine 
we came to a Swiss chalet^ foil of the Swiss earrings, which yon see eyaiy- 
where throngh Switaerlaiid» and of the rook-oryBtals. Haying passed this we 
went on for 300 or 400 yards more throngh the moraine, and then came to the 
glacier. When we were still abont 100 yards from it the air became qnite 
cold, instead of opressiyely hot as we had hitherto fonnd it. 

Hence we proceeded to the place where the glacier-stream flowed from 
imder it ; we fonnd it coming ont of a sort of care in the ice : into this oaye 
we went^ and rery beantifnl it was. The stream oame flowing down throngh 
li^ and the roof abore, was ornamented with beantifbl stalactites of ice. We 
went some way np the stream nnder the ice ; it is possible to go right throngh 
and come ont again higher np, bnt we did not — I climbed np on to the glaraer 
for a little way, and I fonnd the ice was not smooth and dear as I expected, 
bnt all granulated and rough and full of little bubbles abont the sise of a pea. 
These crunched at erery step. When we returned again to the chalet, I had 
my alpenstock marked, as is the usual custom whereyer you go in Switzerland. 
We then went on to the hotel where we had left our horses, and haying had 
lunch, went on to Qrimdeliodid, 

The next day we yisited the Upper Qrindehoald glacier. The difference 
between this and the preyious one was, that in this there had been a long 
passage cut throngh the ice, that after many windings ended in a grotto — 
irndde this passage the ice was beautifully dear, and we could see for two or 
three yards into the glacier. 

The dangers of crcesing, which are great, are chiefly the following : — 

Firsts the glader, as I told you is always fnll of deep, and often, broad 
ehasms, of which some are said to be not less than 600 or 600 feet deep. 
There is great danger of slipping into these, as the ice, as you all know, does 
not afford the firmest of footing, eyen though the men wear crampons npon 
their boots ; these crampons are small iron bars with 4 small iron spikes in 
them. They also carry the cdpenatock, which is a stout pole with an iron spike 
at one end ; the use of it is to aid you in walking, and also should you slip into 
a chasm, to hold out horizontally aboye your head ; when, if the chasm is not 
a broad one, it will often saye you. Sometimes you see the tops of the 
alpenstocks ornamented either with a chamois horn, or with a bunch of the 
r hododendron flowers. 
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These great oreraBaeB often get slightly frozen over, by a thinooathig of 
mow; this entirely hides them, so that you may be precipitated into them 
unawares. Generally, howerer, the snow abont the oreyass is mnch whiter 
than the rest of the glacier, so yon have only to probe it with yonr alpenstook to 
see if it is sonnd or not. When there has lately been a snow-storm, the whole 
glacier is equally white, and then the danger is mnch g^reater. The men tie 
themselTea together with ropes, so that if one falls in, he may be held np by 
the others. 

Another great danger lies in the nneven sni-fiioe of the glaciers. In some 
places the descents are so steep, that the only way of getting down is by what 
ia called aUding, that is, stooping down and spreading the leg^ out, and 
keeping yonr alpenstook between yonr legs, behind yon, to guide yourself with. 
There is also another method otsUdmg, yiz., putting the two feet close together, 
and leaning backwards, supporting yourself by your alpenstock. This is the most 
usual way with travellers, while the natives patronise the other. Very often 
the slope has only a very small level ridge between it and a chasm some 800 or 
SOD feet deep. In such cases the way is to stop yourself by sticking the point of 
the alpenstock in the ice just at the bottom of the slope. I met a gentleman at 
Geneva who had broken his arm when descending one of these slopes. There 
had, he told me, been a party of them crossing the glacier, when they had to 
descend a slope of this sort. They all began to descend in the second manner 
which I mentioned, and my friend happened to be a little ahead of the rest; 
when he got near the bottom he saw that there was only a level ridge of about 
8 or 4 feet wide, for them to land on, and that between this and the chasm 
were only a few stones and lumps of ice ; accoidingly, when he came to the 
ledge, he threw himself flat down upon the ice and so succeeded in stopping 
himself: but the whole of the rest of the party came tumbling on the top of 
him and broke his arm. 

The author of " Frost and Fire " has given the following account of a slide 
down a snow slope. As it can give you a better account than anything I 
can tell you, I will quote it. He says, 

'* Now came the descent on the other side. It was not nice going, but 
following my hunter I got down, and the rest followed us. We scrambled down 
several broken scaurs, and halted at the top of a snow-slope. It seemed to 
slant down several thousands of feet till it reached the level of the Gkindelwald 
glacier. I funked desperately, but there was nothing for it but follow my 
leader. So planting my feet together, and holding the pole behind, I let 
myself go, and glided down about 300 yards. Hei-e was a bare rock, so we dug 
the points of our sticks into the snow, and sat down to watch the othei'S. 
They looked like pigmies craning over the edge. First came the German, and 
reached the first stone all right ; then oame the Bane, who lost his footing. 
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and perfgrmed the rest of the janmey on hia foimilittaon | lait ouna the Bnaa, 
who fell flat on his baok, and lost his stibk and his hat. He might haye lost his 
life also, bat for a Inoky stone which faronght him up. He was too much 
shaken to tiy again, so two men took him under the arms for the rest <3i the 
way. The hnnter ont snooks, oheered, made himself into a tripod again, and 
started, I followed as best I oonld, and reached the bottom, hot, bnt charmed 
with this new method of travelling. The dandy oame in terribly dilapidated; 
his face was pale, his hands skinned in tzying to hold baok, his shirt-bands 
were torn, the heels of his Wellingtons had gone to one side, and his knees 
shook. So we all sat down and ate and drank yigoroosly." So yon see sliding is 
not always so pleasant as it looks. On the 28th of Febroary, 1864, a fiital 
accident happened in the Yallias. A party were sliding down a snow-slope, 
they moTed it and it slid with them, and two were killed in the 
avalanche. 

Another thing to notice is that glaciers all move^ and move rQgolarly. 
I told yon that the oanses which move them are pressore, slope, and tempera- 
ture. As to the rate at which they move, M. Ebal states, that in the valley of 
Chamouni, they travel at about 14 feet a year, while in that of Grindelwald 
the rate is at about 25 feet a year. This is to be attribnted probably to the 
difference in slope of the ground. The same glader also will make more 
progress in one year than in another according to the lesser or greater 
warmth of the summer of that year. Captain Hall mentions the ploughing up 
of the ground before the glacier as an obvious proof of its progression. He 
instances the Benva glacier, which fiurly crosses from one side of the valley to 
the other, and is so irresistibly pressed forward by the weight of snow on its 
shoulders, that on reaohing the opposite side of the valley it travels a consider- 
able distance up the bank. 

But they move so regularly, that when, some yean ago^ a £fttal aooident 
happened on one of them, in which three men fell into a orevass and perished, 
it was calculated by an English prof^sor, that their bodies would appear at 
the end of a fixed stated period, and sure enough, within a week of the time he 
had foretold, an arm was seen, shortly afterwards a leg, and soon all the bodies, 
which were identified by their clothes. 

This motion of glaciers gives rise to the eztraordinaiy spectacle, of 
. summer productions and winter formationa being sometimes in immediate 
contact with each other; the ice-field obtruding into flowery meadowy and 
gradually forcing its way into the regions of cultivation. According to 
Professor Forbes, the very huts of the peasantry are sometimes invaded by this 
moving ice, and many persons now living have seen the ftill ears of oom 
touching the glacier, and have gathered ripe oherrieB from the trees with one 
foot standing on theioe! 
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The glacier sjatem of the Alps embraoes an extendye area. M. Bbal 
ertimateii that there may be at least 400 of the larger glaciers, %.e,, those 
▼aiying firom 8 to 80 miles in length. The aggregate snperfloial extent of all 
those of the l^n^l, Switserland, Piedmont^ and SaTOj, is oalonlated to be not 
less than 1400 sqaare miles. The greatest breadth of any single one is seldom 
more than twomiles. The thickness varies from 100 to 600 feet. 

So then if yon were trayelling in a oonntxy yon knew or suspected to have 
once been subject to the action of land-ioe, whether in a small scale, as in the 
▼alley-glacien of Norway and Switserland, or on a large scale as now in Gh:een. 
knd. where the whole oomitiy is, as it were, oovered with one great sheet of 
ioe^ the sjgns yoa should look for would be the following : 
a MammQUated roeka or, as the French call them, roehes moutonnSes, rocks 

rounded off by the superincumbent pressure and grinding weight of ice. 
fi Blocs perMs or rocks perched on the tops of others — rocks that are 
evidently not native to the place where they are found, and 
where they could not have rolled down to their present 
positicn from the heights above (for then they would have bounded 
on), and where no human skill could have balanced them i but which 
have evidently been let gently down by ice. 
y Mom6ne$, whether lateral in the shape of stones along the slopes of 
mountains, «i^»Hng the edges of old glaciers, or terminal in the shape 
of heaps of stones, deposited at the foot of the glacier, and too large to 
be canied away by the gladal stream. 
i Qnwes, chiUeSl/ings, amdmarkinga in the rock,ofeveiy depth, size, and 
character, trom the mere scratch to the decided hollow. 
It is to be noticed that all these markings and signs are found to this day 
IB a great many oonntrieB where there are no glaciers at all| e,g. in Scotland 
and Wales. 

I cannot conbhide better than with some lines feom Ck>leridge t 
HoticnlesstoRenta! silent cataracts ! 
Who made yon glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen ftall moonP who bade the sun 
Clothe yon with rainbows P who with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue spread garlands at your feet ? 
God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
God ! sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-gtovee, with yoor soft and soul-like sounds I 
And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow. 
And ia their paritons iUl ibaQ thnnddr, God I 
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I^ere were 68 pefBonB present— 17 memberg, 6 hanoni^ uemberB, and 
46 visitors. 



MEETING HELD NOVEMBER 16th, 1867. 

JBfUomology, 

H. M. Hilton gave a list of notices, and exhibited a flint sponge, with oavities 
filled with living specimens of the perfect insect of the rat-taOed 
maggot CHdophUua penduius) ; also nests of the rose-leaf-catter bee. 

ArchaoJogy. 
G. G. MoNOK exhibited some Roman coins foond at Pagan's Hole near Bristol, 

presented to the sooieiy by J. 0. Brown i a silver denarios of 

Antoninus Fins, and various other coins. 
Thx Pbbsiobnt exhibited a carved walking-stick made fhnn the oak of Yoxk 



Qeology. 
E. Almagk gave a short description of the orgin of the "gr^ wethers," and 
exhibited a specimen of echinus, embedded in flint. 
A lecture, illustrated hj numerous diagrams and experiments, was then 
given by W. Fergus, Esq., M.D., on the Ear. 



There were 111 present— 4 hon. members, 26 members, and 81 visitora. 



MEETING HELD NOVEMBER 29th, 1867. 

Arohaology. 
G. G. MoNCK exhibited some coins, amoqg them two Japanese coins, and a 
rare silver coin .belonging to the late Bebel Government in Ghina ; 
also a Japanese box made of straw. 
Qeology. 
W. Grbg exhibited some lava from Teneriffe. 

Bota/n^, 
The Fbksidemt exhibited the fimit of the prickly pear, a cocoa-nut in the husk, 
and a double cocoa-nut {Lodoieea SmfeheUa/rwn) from the Seychelles. 
H. M. KouLS, Esquire, then gave a lecture on ** Gorfe Castle and the Isle 
ofPurbeok." 



There were 118 persona present— 20 members, 6 hon. members, and 88 
▼iiAtora." 
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MEETINa HELD DEOBMBEB 18th, 1867. 

OnUthcHogy. 

0. H. HoBDiir eochibitod aeren Urda, Briftiah and Vonlgn^ praaanted to ihe 

Booiafcy hy J. W. Parringtoiu 

Thi PixaiDBiiT preaented a bine-throated warblefi and exhibited aome birds^ 
neata, bnilt of Cod-weed, from Spain. 

EiUomohgy. 
H. IL HiLTOH exhibited aome Otngaleae inaeota, preaented to the Sodety by 

Zoology, 

Tn PuniDXirr exhibited aome onxiona OTater^ahellSy preaented by H. H« 
A'Gonrt 

1. AioiAOK exhibited the aknll of a bear. 

Qeoloffy, 
1. AzjuoK exhibited aome foaaH bonea iVom the drift in Berkahire. 



Botomy, 

The Pbbidsrt exhibited aome minnte ooooa-nnta (Siicroeoeog chCUemis) ftom 

ChiH, abont the aiae of ordinary walnnta ; alao Betel nnta from Siam« 

Oeykm, and India, together with shell-lime and Sipaiet for eating 

with them ; Ukewiae the oapsnle of the Braril nut. 

Ths PmEsisxMT then gave a leotnxe on *' meteorite^" illnatrated by 

diagrama, and a large ooUeotion of meteoritea» kindly lent for the pnipoae 

by Mr. J. B. Qregory. 

The heada of aeotiona then gare abatraota of their aeveial reporta» 

G. H. Ho£DXir then read the following aomsiary i— > 

O or r eaponding half-year of 

1867. 1866. 
Nnmber of ordinary meetinga...... 8 8 

Nnmber of papera read 7 7 

Nnmber of exhibitiona 07 100 

ATwage nnmber of exhibitiona 

per meeting 12*1 12*4 

ATBragennmberof peraona preaent 81*8 41*8 

AyeragennmberofTiaitorapreaent 67*4 24 



There were 90 peraona preaent— 88 rnemben and 77 Waitora, 

B 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTICES. 

The following list is neoessarilj small, as the School only returned on 
Angnst 16th ; but, nevertheless, a yerj fair amount was done in the first few 
weeks of the half-year. 

The late dates here recorded of the capture of some few Lepidoptera, 
whose nsnal time of appearance is July and the beginning of August, are 
accounted for by the absence of the School during the time mentioned. 

A gjeat number have joined. the Entomological section lately, it is only 
to be hoped that they will shew a good deal of energy in the approaching 
season. 

The names of those whose initials occur in the following list are : — 

F. F. B F. F. Back. 

F. J. C. B F. J. C. Boles. 

F. W, B F. W. Bourdillon. 

L. G L. Chapman. 

C. J. C 0. J. Cole. 

J, W. D J. W.Dudding. 

J. B. F J. B. Fuller. 

J. H J. Hamilton. 

A.C.H A. C.Hilton. 

H. M. H H. M. Hilton. 

C. I C. Irwin. 

F. J. H. J F. J. H. Jenkinson. 

A. L A. Longmore. 

G. F. B G. F. Ruck. 

H. M H. Manders. 

G.C. M G. C. Manisty. 

J. B. O J. B. Oakeley. 

F. P F. Playne. 

C. A. S C. A. Sladen. 



Latin Nauk. English Name. Datk. Captob. 

BHOPALOCEBA. 

ColiasEdusa Clouded Yellow ... Aug. 30 C A. S. 

Argynnis Aglaia Dark Green F. ... Aug. 21 J. B. F. 

Theda Querous Purple Hairstreak Aug. 21 F. J.H. J; A.C.H. 

(seen) 
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HETEBOOEfiA. 



Latin Namx. 


English Nam b. 


Date. 


Gaftob. 


8PHINGINA. 








Smermthiia OoeUatoB ... 


Eyed Hawk (larva) 


Sept. 1 


J. B. P. 


aPopnU 


Poplar H. (do.) 


Ang. 31 


J. B. 0. 


a Tili» 


Lime H. (do.) 


Aug. 20 


J. B. P, 


Fphinx Ligastri 


Privet H. (do.) 


Sept. 1 


F. W. B. 


Chsrochampa PoroelloB 
BOMBYCINA. 


Small Elephant 
(do.) 


Sept. 1 


J.W.D. 




Vaponrer 


Sept. 6 


F. J. H. J. 


Dfloba C<Bnileooet>lia]a. . . 


Figure of 8 


Sept. 9 


Morse. * 


NOCrUlNAi 








Biyophila Perla 


Marbled Beaaty... 


Aug. 24 


G. 0. M. 


Acronjota Alni 


Alder Moth (larva) 


Aug. 27 


L.O. 


Heliophobus Popolaris ... 


Feathered Gothic 


Sept. 8 


P.P. 


AgrotiB Snffbsa 




Aug. 1?6 


F. J. H. J. 


Triphsna Jantiuna 




Aug. 28 


F. J. H. J. 


Anihooelifl Lanoaa 


Lunar Underwing 


Sept. 28 


O.L. 


Gonopien Libaferiz 


Herald Moth ... 


Sept. 10 


aA.s. 


GEOMETEINA. 








Epione Apioiana 


... ... ••. .•• 


Aug. 80 


J. B. 0. 


Ennomos Tiliaria 


..• ... ••• ••• 




F. J. 0. B. 


£. Atig^lff-rja • 





Aug. 19 


A. 0. H. 


Strenia Clathrata 





Aug. 27 


A.O.H. 




... ..• ••• ••• 


Oct. 28 


A.L. 


Cheimatobia Bramata ... 


... ■*. ••• ■*• 


Nov. 16 


J. B. 0. 


Enpithecia Gentanreata 


... ••• ... (•• 


Aug. 24 


A. C.H. 




Sept. 1 


F. J. H. J. 


SootoeiaDiibitata 


... *•• ••• ... 


Aug. 29 


0, T. 0. 


Cidaria Immanata 


••• ... .*• .*• 


Aug. 24 


A.O.H. 


PYRALIDINA. 










••• ••• ... *•* 


Aug. 17 




Botys Yerticaliii 


*•. ••• ••• ••• 


Aug. 19 


H.M. H. 


Aphomia Golonella 


••• t** ••• ••• 


Sept.l 


F. J. H. J. 



NEW SPEGIES. 
The two following are new to the College list. Tho * Stainton' numbexf 
aro prefixedi aa th^ are not to be found in our Calendar. 
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182 Triohiara Ormtsogi ^bpi, • BMd by F. J. H. J., from a piqw 

finmd hy G. F. R» 
206 Cymatopliora Dilnte Sept. IS Taken m Ifanton OopfriM bj L. 0. 



LATX8T AFFBABAK0I8. 

TaoMM Atalante BedAdmirml ... Oet.29 0.A.& 

T.UrtioB Bmall Tortdieahen Kor. 8 J. H. 

GoDflptetTi Blunmi ... Brimatone B. ... Kor. 8 H.K. 

Tanaaaa 16 Faaoook B. Nor. 10 0. A. 8. 



ICaorogloaM SteUatarm Hvmining Bird H. Oot. 28 JT. W. D. 
FhlogophonModonkiBa Angle Shadea ... Dec.18 F.F. B. 



BOTANY. 

Doriag the earlier part of the half-year a Tery fUr amount of woric waa 
dones two^ if not three, new apedee were added to our liit» and a r&j 
oonsiderable nnmber of new looalitiea. The aobjoined list girea only the mora 
importtuit notioes. Plants oonttnned in flower till the beginning of November, 
but by the end of the first week of that month most of them had been killed 
bythefroat. 

Names of those whoae initials are given in the list. 

O. H. D O. H. Dawson. 

W. F. .»• W. Feigns, Esq., M.D. 

J.E.H J. E. Hilliard. 

A. 0. H A. 0. Hilton. 

H. M. H. H. M. Hilton. 

A. P. H. A. P. Hookin. 

F. R. J. F. E. Jarna. 

F. J. H. J F. J. H. Jenkinaon. 

J. B. O J. B. Oakeley. 

J.O.P. J. C. Palmer. 

T. A. P Rev. T. A. Preston. 

G.F.E. G.F.Enbk. 

E. im«T E. xmThnm. 

NEW SnKJIBS. 
Blue Flea-bane (EHgeron aoris), Downs near Dead-man*8 oopse. 8ept B, 

o.ir.B. 

Wild Garlic (Allimn oleraoenm) side of the Bath road, near the Tmnpike 

A]ig.S6.0.F«B. 
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Bonge (Bongo ofBoiiialis} near Bloob Hfll, (probably an esoape). 

8. B. DizoDf Bsq^ JQiL, has also preaoiited apecimena of 
Laatrea Bomri, from Brajoofcfc Gopae, naar Fbwaej. 

kTheljptaria, frnn KanniDglML Bmoey naar Pewa^, Oct. 1867. 



HIEW LOCALITIES. 



wad Migmmato Beaedahitea 



Dwarf ICaDow .•• 
Wood Yefcoli ... 



Agrimonj .•• 
Boae-Bi7 



••• 



Kettie-learad) 
Ben-flower J 

Tqwr^a Bvgloaa . 
Water Biatort . 



Ladiea* ^reaaea , 



Toad-Biulh 

Balnuh 

Ckmunon Spleanwort 



Itaharotandifblia. 
Tioia BjFlvalioa 



••• ••• 



Soobaniet^B Night 1 
diade / 

Com Ghamomfle 
Stmkiiig do. ••• 
Dwarf Cudweed 
Guoory •• •«• 



Agrimoiila odorata ••• 
BpOobiiim angastifolimii 

Cirona tntetiaiia ••• ••« 

Dipaaooa aylyeatria ••• 
Anthemia arrenaia 
Anthenua ootola ••• *•. 
Gni^khaliiiin nligmoenm 
Oidumiiiii intypiui •.• 



CampamiJa traohftlinm... 
Ebhiom vnlgare 

Pbl^gonuiii antpbibxoni 
Kaottla BpiraHa 



Jmioiui bnwDitxa 
Soirptta laonatria 
Aapleniiim triohomanea 



••• ... 



Between Four and Fiye-mile 

Clnmpe, Sep. 11, A.C.H, 

and H. M. H. 
Hfldenball; Baat Eeiinett» 

T. A. P. 
Wood by Marttnaell, Sept. 4, 

H.K.H. 
Ivy^a Farm, Aug. 80, T. A. P. 
Wood by Martinsell, Sept. 4, 

H.M.H. 

{Stone-bridge Lane, Marl- 
borongb, T. A. P. 

Ponlton, Aug. 80, T. A. P. 

lyfB Farm, Aug. 80, E. im T. 

Iry's Farm, Aug. 30, T. A. P. 

Iry'a Farm, Ang. 80, T. A. P. 

KartinBeU, Aug. 80, J. B. O. 

andF.B. J.| Bailway, 

near Ivy'a Farm,- Aug. 

80, E. im T. 

Foreat Hill, Sept. 12, A.C.H. 
and H. M. H. 

Bailway near Ivy'a Farm, 

Aug. 80, B. im T. 

Water meadowa, Ponlton, 

Ang. 80, J. 0. P. and 

B.imT. 
Between Four and FiTe-mfle 

Clnmpe, Sep. 11^.C.H. 

and HJI.H. 
ElootMill, Ang.80^]l!.imT. 
Mildenhall, T. A. P. 
Wall of St Peter^a Chnrch| 

Harlbovongbi €L F» B. 
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OTHER NOTICES. 



Water Crowfoot... 

Soapwort 

Wood Vetch ... 

Strawberry 

Barron Strawberry 
Baspberry ••. ... 
Pear (cnltiratet?) 
Apple (cnltiyated) 

Ivy 

Bnr-Karigold ... 
Com Marigold ... 

Felwort 

Field Gentian ... 



Black Mullein 
Bed Battle... 
JPrimroBe ... 
Cowslip 
Colchionm ... 

AiTow-graas 



Banancalns heterophyllos 
Saponaria officinalis 
Vicia sylvatica 

Fragaria yesca .„ ... 
Fotontilla fragariastmm • 
Bnbus Idffius 



Hedera helix ... •.. ..» 

Bidena cemaa ^ 

Chrysanthemum segotum 

Gentiana amaroUa 

Gentiana campestris ... 



Yerbasoum nigrum 
Pedicularia sylvatioa ... 

Primula Yulgforis 

Primula yeris 

Colohicum autunmale ... 

Triglochin palustre 



fl. Aug. 21, E. im T. 
only in bud Aug. 20, E.imT. 
fl. Aug. 28, West Woods, 
A. P. H. and J. E. H. 
fl. Nov. 5, E. im T. and J.C.P. 
fl. Nov. 4, E. im T. 
fl. Oct. 25, W. P. 
fl. Sept. 22, Mrs. Bradley, 
fl. Sept. 22, G. H. D ; Oct 

25th, W. F. 
fl. by Sept. 11, T. A. P. 
fl. Oct. 1, E. im T. 
fl. Sept. 24, E. im T. 
very few fl. out, Aug 20. 
only young buds, Aug. 80, 

E. im T. ; Marlborough 

Common, Sep. 6, T.AP. 
first fl. Aug. 21, F.J. H. J. 
Sept. 30, E. im T. 
Sept. 11, T. A. P. 
fl. Nov. 5, E.imT. and J.C.P. . 
fl. Aug. 28, A. P. H. and 

J. E. H. 
not visible where it was 

plentiful last year. 



TBEES LEAFLESS. 



Lime 


... .*• ... ■ ... 


Oot. 20. 


Horse Chestnut 


*•• ... ... ... 


Oct. 27. 


Hawthorn 


... - ..1 ' 


Nov. 12. 


Pear 


... ... ••• ... 


Oct. 26. 


Bed Currant 


• ••• ... ... ... 


Oct. 26. 


Ash 


... * .*• ... ... 


Oct. 26. 


Field Elm 


Oot. 28th to Nov. 12. 


Lombardy Poplar 




Oct. 29. 


9^ 





Nov. 12. 
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ORNrmOLOGICAL NOTICES. 



Fieldfare soea ... Soptembor 29ch E. im Tham. 

Swallow Eeen ... Novombor IGth G. H. Dawson. 



NEW SPEOIES. 

Since the pablication of the list of tbo birds mentioned in iho " Flora of 
Marlborongh," four or fire yoara have passed, in the courso of which 
several birds have been observed in this neighboarhoocl. The following 
is the list of those additional notices which we have been able to obtain. 

1. — ^White-tailed Eagle, ono shot in Savernake Forest in 1859. 

2. — ^Bough-legged Bozzard, ono tsaught at Overton in 1866. 

3. — ^Peregrine Falcon, said not to be uncommon on the Downs. 

4 — ^Hen Harrier, one shot in Savomako Forest in 1862. 

6. — Common Bnzzard, several specimens observed in 1865. 

6. — Common Elite, a pair bnilt for some years at the same place, on the 
farther side of Martinsell. 

7. — Golden Plover, visits ns in severe winters. 

8. — Green Sandpiper, several flocks observed in the neighbonrhood. 

9. — Grey Phalarope, one shot at East Kennet in 1866. 
10. — ^Lesser black backed Gull, occasionally met with. 
II. — Arctic Tern, observed on the canal at Savernake. 
12. — Gk>lden Eye, one specimen shot at Mildenhall. 
13. — ^Widgeon, not nnoommon. 

14. — Bohemian Waxwing, observed at Draycot in 1864. 
16. — Bed-necked Grebe, one obtained at Preshate some years ago. 
16. — ^Little Aok, one shot on the Kennet in 1864. 
17. — Greater spotted Woodpecker, not uncommon. 

Besides these there is one bird, the great Bustard, which we may olaim as 
having once belonged to our Karlboroagh list, though it has in all probability 
become extinct, we may almost say in England, for many years. In a paper 
read before the Wilts ArchaDoIogical Society, are recorded the two last 
instances of its occurrence in this neighbourhood, ono in Savernake Forest in 
the year 1819, the second two ye.xrs later at Chiseldon. There are also two 

birds, which, it- is to be feared, are completely lost to us, the Baven and the 

Nightingale. 
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MUSEUM BEPOBT. 



OBOLOaiOAL OOLLBOnON. 

This has been enriohed bjr a TalvaUe ooilleofcioii of fonil flih, from the 
Orkneys, some relioi from a Fiot^s lunue in the Orkneyfl, both by J. B. 
Oihnore, Esq., and a ooUeotioa of fbedl sponges by the late W. Baiilett, Esq. 

lONEBALOOIOAL OOLLEOTIOK. 

In order to complete a good representattre ooDeotian, the IbDowing 
minerals are required— lieteorio Iron* Meteorite, Oopper Nidkel, Badiated 
Pyrites, Booksalt (oiystalliaed), Emeiy, Ibnenitei Gerrantlte, Zircon, SoiHIxdite, 
Epidote, Lepidolite, Lenoite, Qlassy Feldspar, Graphic Granite, Kaolin, 
Petalite, Lieyrite, ICeershhanm, Allophane, Soheelite^ Wnlfenite, Wolfram, 
Alonite, Websterite» Apatite. 

Towards the cost of these F. 8tonr« Esq., has giyea 5s. 

ENTOMOLOGIOAL OOLLEOTIOK. 

The collection of Moths and Butterflies has been enriohed by a donation 
of specimens i^m the Ber. J. Greene— with that eocoeption there have been 
but few additions. In aooordanoe with a wish ezpfessed by many kind FriendB 
a list of onr desiderata is giTen below. In order to prevent this list being too 
long, none but the names of those species of which we haye no representative 
are mentioned, and even these only to the end of the Nootos. As thero aro 
bnt few complete series, ahnost any specimens will be acceptable. 



BUTTEBFLIBS. 



ColiasHyale 
Fieris Daplidioe 
Vanessa Antiopa 
Argynnis Lathonia 
HeUtsBaAthalia 
TheolaFlwii 



Chzysophanns Dispsr 
** Ghxyseis 

Pdyommatns Aois 
** Arion 

Bteropes PMiiscas 

Ftanphila AotBBon 



8FHINGBS. 



Ptooris Globolariae Ohanooampa Nerii 

Sphhiz Pinastri ** Oelerio 

Deilephila (all) Seaia Bombyliformis 

Bpheda Bembeoiibrmii 
and all the Trodhilioms, except Tipolilbniie, 
Hyopeaformo and FormioaBfinine. 
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BOHBYOBS. 


Hiopialiis Sjlviniifl 


Leoooma yau-nigrnxii 


Genua BiouBpiB 


Tiitboda Aureola 


" Bifida 


« F^rgmteola 


Notodonta Dromedariiu 


" Htuoenda 


« Tritophiifl 


Nndaria Senez 




Bpilosoma FbpTratda 


Dijmoinia Dodonsoa 


Enlepia Grommioa 


^ Chflonia 


** Oribrtun 


GlnpliiBia Grenata 


Deiopeia Polohella 


Leiocampa DiotsDoides 


LadooampaTrifnlii 


Dfloba Gernleocephaia 


Eriogaster Lanestris 


Fleridea Trepida 


CliBiooampa Oastrensis 


Pftflnra Monadha 


Platypteiyz Laoertinaria 


Hjpogyixma Bispar 


Drepana Sionla 


DiByohira Vasoelina 


Pi^ohe (all) 


NOOTUA 


PTmatophora Dnplaris 


HjdnBdaPetafliiiB 


" Flnotoosa 


AxyliaPatriB 


" Dilnta 




" Ooolaris 


« Soolqpaoiaa 


« Bidens 


Xjlomyges OonspioiDarifl 


Acrai^ota Tridena 


Laphjgma Ezigiia 


'* Leporizia 


Kenxia Saponarin 


» SiarigoBa 


Faohetira Leticoplusa 


Alni 


XjiipGniia Diikkisruii 


« Saliois 


Hamestra Anoeps 


- Myrioie 


« Fmra 


Synia HoBoaloBa 


Apamea Ootmeza 


LenottDia "Vitelliiia 


** Oemina 


*' Straminea 


•• Ophiogramma 


Tifffc^nniA. Flammea 


„ Kbroea 


8«ntaUly8B 


Miana EzpoUta 


Nonagria Despeota 


Hjdxilla Bilofltris 


" Oonoolor 


Oaradrina AlBines 


" Helxnanni 


AgrotiB Fennioa 


« CaasA 


•« Ckirtioea 


«• Tn** 


« Bip» 


n OnadocfnoB 

F 


«' ObeliMM 
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Agrofcia Agathina 

** Aflhworthii 
TriphsBna Snbaeqoa 
KocfcoA Depnnota 

<« Bhomboidea 

** Sobrin* 
TBBniooampa Leooograpba 
Ortohom Siupeota 
Cerastis SzTthrooepbala 
Hoporina Grooeago 

" Aarago 
CirroDdia Xempetina 
Tethea Betnaa 
Eoperia Fnl^ago 
Cosmia Fyralina 
Eremobia Oobrolenoa 
DianthflMia Cnoabali 

*' Albimaoala 
Heoaten DyBodea 
Bpunda Latnlenta 

" Kigra 
Valeria Oleagina 
Miflelia Bimaonlofla 



Hadena Satnra 
" ' AasmiiliB 
" Beotflinea 
Cloantba Ferspicillarui 
Xylina Bbizolitha 

** Fetrifioata 
Caoallia Soropbiilans 
" Absiniihii 
"- Gbamomills 
Calopbasia Linari» 
Chariolea Delphinii 
HeliothiB Feltigera 
*' Armigera 
** Soatosa 
Anarta Melanopa 
Aoontia LnotnoBa 
Eraatria Yeauatnla 

« Fnaoula 
lOcraOatriDa 
BrephoB KoUia 

« Bnotea 
Flnaia Ulaatria 
Ophiodea Lnnana 



BOTANICAL COLLECTION. 

No Anther additiona have been made to the oolleotion. Among the 

more important deaiderata may be mentioned Banxmoalna floribmidas, 

Glanoinm yiolaoenm, Draba rapeatria, Polygala nliginoea, Moenchia oiliata, 

M. aazatilia, Arenaria norvegica, Stellaria cera^toides, Medicago aylTestris, 

Trifolinm Molinerii, T. glomeratnm, Boaa Wilscni, B. involnta B. Sabini, B. 

aepiom, Epilobinm rosmarinifoliam, Sazifraga csspitoaa, S. affinia, Aatrantia 

migor, CEnanthe ailai&lia, (E. flnviatilia, Tordyliam mazimom, Daacna mariti- 

mna, Coriandram aativom, Gkdiiim Anglioam, Fedilt carinata^ Sonchns 

palnstriB, Amoaeria paailla, Cardnoa Foreteri, Ciintaurea nigreaoena, Gna^t- 

liam norveg^cnm, Filago apionlata, Seneoio paladoana, Cineraria paloatris, 

Menzieaia oasmlea, Yerbaaonm flooooaum, Y. Blattaria, Yeronioa vema, 

Orobanohe oaryophyllaoea, 0. amethyatea, O. Fioridia, Teacriam Soordiam, 

Laminm intermedium, Gkdeopaia oobrolenoa^ Piugnicnla alpina, Utrioabuia, 

intermedia Cyolamen hedenefolinm, Statioe binervoaa, Chenopodinm nrbicmn, 

C. botryodea, C. glanoenm, Bomex Fratenaia, Euphorbia Stricta, Spiranthea 

cemna» ^ipaotia media> Epigogium i^^hyllnm, Orchia laziflons O. miliianii, 
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O. tephroBantlioB, Ophrys aitmifera, Liparis LoBselii, CTprepedinm GaloeoloB^ 
Sifiyzinohiam anoeps, Alliam Babingtonii^A. Soorodoprasnin, A^ohGBnoprasnm, 
ConvBllaria Polygonatnm, Pobamogetonflabellatus, P. gracilis, P. longifolins, P. 
beteropylliis P. oblongns, ZoFteranai]a,Sparganiainininimaiii, Jnnoiis cUfinsas, 
J, biglmnis, Soirpns oarinatus, S. triqneter, S. Watsoni, S. paimlns, Garex 
carta, G.Yahlii G.canesoens, Phlenm aspemm, Anuido striota^ Glyoeria Borreri 
Poa laza^ P. oessia, Festaca amndinaoea^ Woodsia ilyensis. 

OKNITEOLOGICAL COLLEGTION. 

During the last few mon ths some important additions ha^e been made to 
the Society's collection of bii ds. This having been fairly set on foot, and a 
oommodions cabinet having been purchased for the preservation of the speci- 
mens, it is hoped that others may be induced to follow the example of several 
rezy liberal Donors. Though there are obvions advantages in having the 
specimens properly stuffed a! id set up, yet for several causes, principally on 
account of the g^reat expense incurred, it has been determined, for the present 
at least, to preserve merely the skins of the majority of the birds. These will 
therefore be as welcome as stuffed specimens, though there is now accommo- 
dation for the careful preservation of the latter. 

The collection at present consisis of specimens of the following birds : — 



Faloo Tinnunoulns 
Falco Nisus 

Faloo BufuB 
Strix Aluco 
Strix Flammea 
Strix Otus 
Gorvus Gorax 
Qnrus Frugilegus 

Ganrulus Pica 
Garmlus Glandarius 
Siumus Vulgaris 
Lanius Golurio 
Tardus Viscivorus 
Turdus Pilaris ... 
Tardus Musicus 
Turdus Iliacus ... 
Turdus Torquatus 
Tardus Morula ... 
Sylvia Suecia 
Sylvia Phodnicurus 



Kestrel (2) 
Sparrow Hawk (2) 

Marsh Harrier 
Tawny Owl-(2) 
Bam Owl (2) ... 
Iiong-eared Owl 

Haven 

Book(2) 

Magpie (2) 

Jay (2) 

Starling (2) 

Bedbacked Shrike 

Missel Thrush (2) 

Fieldfare (2) ... 

Song Thrush (2) 

Bedwing (2) 

Bing Ouzel 

Black Bird 

Blue throated Warbler , 

Bedstart 



. E. im Thum 

. TE. imThum 
X G. H. Dawson 

,. B. im Thuru 

,. Bev. J. F. Bright 

. Bev. J. F, Bright 

. Bev. T. A. Preston 

. J.B.^Gilmore, Esq. 

. f Bev. J. P. Bright 
\ E. im Thum 

. Bev. T. A. Preston 

,. Bev. T. A. Preston 

. Bev. J. F. Bright 

. Bev. J. F. Bright 

. E. im Thum 

. B. im Thum 

. B. im Thum 

. E. im Thum 

. Bev. T. A. Preston 

. Bev. J.F. Bright 

. Bev. T. A. Prtston 

J. W. Parrington 
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Sylvia TrocfailnB 
BegnluB Gristatus 
Troglodytes Y olgaris . . , 
Aooentor ModuUuis 
AtftiB GnraleiM 
Bmberisa Citrinella 
Emberiza Nivalis 

F^hnlaTolgariB 
Fringilla Gocoothranstes 
Frm0illa GfldlebB 
Fringilla monti-fHngilla 

Magilln Montiam ... 
IMigilla SpenuB 
rringllla Linaria 
Gvooliis Ganoras 

PiooB Yiridia ..» 

Bitta BnropsDa 

Aloedo Ispida 



Willow Warbler 
Golden-crested Wren (2) 
Gommon Wren (2) 
Hedge Axxsentor (2) 

Blue Tit (2) 

Yellow Hammer (2) 
Snow Bxmting 

BTdfinch 

Hawfinch (2) 

Ghaffinch (2) 

Brambling (4) ... 

Moontain Linnet (2) 

Biakin 

Gommon Bedpole 
Gnckoo (2) 

Green Woodpecker (2) . 



Nuthatch 
I^ingfisher (8) 



GayrimulguB Snropeaua Goatsucker 



PhasiftnuB GolchicuB 

Perdix Gineria 

Perdiz Stubra 

HcematopuB Ostralegus.. 
GharadriuB PIuTialis 
Gharadrius Hiatioula ., 
YsnelluB Gristatus 

Ardea Gineria 

Ardea Stellaris 

Fringa YariabiliB 
Fringa Haritima 
Hoohetes Pugnax 

TotanuB Galidris 

8oolo|>az Gallinago 
Boolopaz Gbtllinula 

Balltts aquatiouB 

Grex-pratensiB 



Gommon Pheasant (4) ... 

Partridge 

Bed-legged P&rtridge (2) 

Oyster catcher 

Golden Plorer 

Ringed Plover (2) 
Lapwing (2) 

Gommon Heron 

Gommon Bittern 

Dunlin (2) 

Purple Sandpiper (2) ... 

Ruff (2) 

Gommon Redshank (2) 
Gommon Snipe (2) 

Jack Snipe (2) 

Water RaU (2) 

Land Rail 



Rev. J. F. Bright 

Rev. T. A. Preston 

. Rev. J. F. Bright 

. Rev. J. F. Bright 

. Rev. J. F. Bright 

. Rev. J. F. Bright 

. fJ. W. Parrington 
( J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

. Rev. J. F. Bright 

. Rev. J. F. Bright 

. f Rev. T. A. Preston. 
\ Rev. J. P. Bright 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

. J. W Pairington. 

J. W. Parrington. 

. f Rev. J. P. Bright. 
\j.W. Parrington. 

. < Rev. J. F. Bright, 
t E. im Thum. 

,. Rev. J. F. Bright. 

, I Rev. J. F. Bright. 

t G. H. Dawson. 
. < Rev. T. A. Preston. 

X E. im Thum. 

. Mr. G. Gauntlet. 
. £. im Thum. 

E. im Thum. 

J. B. Gilmoi-e, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

'J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 
G. H. Dawson. 

Rev. T. A. Preston. 

Rev. T. A. Preston. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

Rev. T. A. Preston. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

Rev. T. A. Praston 

E. im Thum. 
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Oalliniila Chloropns 

Jalica Atra 

Pfaalaropiifl LobatiiB 
Stoma Arctica ••• ... 

Lams aiigentatoB 

Lams Marinas 

Lams Flavipes 

Lams Lanus 

Lams Tridaotylns 

Thalassidroma Prooellaria 

Anas Acuta 

Anas Fnsca 

Mergns Serrator 

Carbo Connoranns ••• 
Cal jmbns GlaoiaHs 

Una Troile 

Una Grylle 

Momion Fratercola 
AlcaTorda 



Moorhen (2) 

Common Ck)ot 

Qrej Phalarope 

Arotic Tern 

Herring Ghill (2) ... ... 

Great black-backed Gull 
Leaser black-backed Gnll 

Common Gull 

Kittiwake 

8tomi Petrel (2) 

Pintail daok 

Velvet Scoter (2) 

Bedbreasted Merganser (8) 

Cormorant ..• ••« ... 
Great Northern Diver ... 

Guillemot (2) 

Black Guillemot (8) ... 

Pnffln(2) 

Bazor Bill (2) 



{Sergeant Haggis. 
Bev. J. P. Bright. 

Bev. T. A. Preston. 

Mr. J. Coleman. 

£. im Thnm. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. GHlmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

E. im Thnm. 

{J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 
J. W. Parrington. 

Bev. T. A. Preston. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

{J. B Gilmore, Esq. 
J. W. Parrington. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B. Gilmore, Esq. 

J. B* Gilmore, Esq. 



BOMAN COINS. 
Pbxsbntsd bt J. C. Brown, 
A silver denarius of Antonins Pins 
A copper coin of ditto 

Ditto Faustina 

Ditto Commodns 

Two of the Bepublic, and seven of which the inscriptions are 
unintelligible. 

ENGLISH COINS. 
Shilling of Charles n (1668) 
Ditto Anne (1711) 
Silver threepence of Geoif^e II (1740) 
Penny of William and Mary (1601) 
Silver sixpence of George II (1767) 
Groat of Edward I, by Mr. C. Brampton 
Ditto of Biohardn 



Silver coin of Louis XV (1767) 
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LIST OE DONATIONS 



Mr. Stabbs, Henley-on-Thames 
Mm. Keeling, Bnrj St. EdmnndB 
A. Armstrong, Esq. ... .•• 

Image ... ••• .«. 
J. F. Vernon 

Harrison 

Alford 

H. M. Hilton 

A. Babington, Esq. ... •.. 

P. W. Head 

T. B. Dumergoe 



FOB BIRD CABINST. 



E.imThnm 
T. E. Maclean 
G. A. Lefroy 
G. Irwin 
0. J. Gole ... 
G. F. Back ... 
H. W. Beloe, Esq. 
W. B, Carles . . 
E. E. Money ... 

E. Maitland ... 
P. G. Groome 
B. H. Garr ... 

F. Chiohester 
B. J. Oakeley 

Machen ... 
W.G. de Jersey 

G. St. J. Beanolerk 
L. Chapman 

P. Leaoh 

P.G.Young ... 

E. Almaok 
Tweedale 
Lloyd ... 

H. MandersM. 



£ s. 


d. 


10 


6 


6 





2 


6 


2 


6 


1 








6 


1 





1 


6 


1 





2 


6 


10 





2 


6 


1 
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2 
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6 


1 
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1 
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1 





1 





1 
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1 





1 





1 





1 





1 
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49 



E. Estoonrt ... 
O. B. Manisty 
A. 0. Hilton ... 

F. J. H. Jenkinson 

G. H. BawBon 
Ber. T. A. PreBton 
H. Hansel 

H. a'Oonii ... 
M. H. Smith 



H. M. Honle, Esq. .. 
Ber. Handley Monle.. 
W. E. MuUins, Esq. .. 
Bey. J. P. Bright .. 
Ber. T. A. Preston ., 
W. B. Carles 



FOR ALBUM. 



£ 8. 


d. 





6 


1 








6 


1 


8 


10 





10 








6 





6 


1 





2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 



FOB MINERALS. 
F. Storr, Esq. ... u, ••• 6 
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MIDSUMKEB 1866. 






8 Sold 


.*• 


4 


Copy r6tiini6Q ••* 


••• !•• t 








4 




4 




CHiilSTMAS 1866. 






No. in hand 


126 Sold 


... 


8 




No. in hand 


... 


... 128 




126 




126 




MIDSUMMEB 1866. 






No. in hand ... 


... 99 Sold 


• a. 


4 




No. in hand 


... 


... 95 




99 




99 




CHBSTMAR 1866. 






Report and Oalendars in 


hand 21 Sold 


... 


..." 8 




No. in hand 


• •1 


... 18 




21 




21 


Eeporfr— No. in hand 94 No. in hand 


... 


... 94 


Calendars—No. in hand 


91 Sold 


■ •• 


6 




No. in hand 


• *. 


... 86 



91 



91 



No. Printed 



laDSUMHEB 1867. 

... 400 Supplied to Members ... 26 

GiFonaway ... ... 24 

Sold 278 

No. in hand 78 



400 



400 
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LIST OF LIBRAEY. 



No. OF 

YoLB. Name of Book. 

6. Intellectual Observer ... 



DONOB. 

Eev. J. M. Fuller. 



6. 


Fopalar Science Review 


n 


3. 


Becreative Science „ 


t» 


1. 


Flora of Marlborough 


Rev. T, A. Preston. 


3. 


The Entomologist 


« 


3. 


Entomologist's Monthly Magazine 


» 


3. 


The Ibis 


n 


6. 


The Geologist 


Rev. T. Comthwaite. 


4. 


The Geological Magazine 


»t 


1. 


OothecaWoolleiana (Parti) 


Professor Newton. 


1. 


Memoir of J. Woolley 


>} 


1. 


CasseU's Birds 


A. Herklots. 


1. 


Synopsis Florse Helveticss 


Rev. H.Baber. 


3. 




ff 


1. 


British AlgSB ..« ... ... ... ... 


Mrs. Gray. 


1. 


British Ferns 


»> 


7. 


Linffins Systema Katiir» 


Rev. H. E. Booth. 


1. 


British Spiders... 


H. A. Evans, Esq. 


1. 


Eirby and Spenoe's Entomology • 


W. W. Fowler, Esq. 


1. 


Dana's Mineralogy 


J. B. Gihnore. 


2. 


YanouB Papers reprinted £h>m the Quarterly 






Jonmal of the Geological Sodety 


H. Woodward, Esq. 
F.G.S., Ac. 


1. 


Montagn's British Birds 


Rev. T. A. Preston. 


1. 


Morris's British Fossils 


>f 


1. 


Wood's Index Entomologious 


Purchased 


1. 


Handbook of Geological Terms (Page) 


>» 


2. 


Hewitson's British Birds' Eggs 


f> 


23. 


Zoologist 


•> 


2. 




II 
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8. OonTersatioDS on Chemistiy ... 

1. Wells on Dew 

1. " That's it " or " Plain Teaching" 

1. " Homes withont Hands " 



H. H. Moole, Esq. 

F. C. Lightfoot, Esq. 
Purohased. 



PRINTER'S ERROR IN ACCOUNTS. 

£ 8. d. £ 8, d. 

Snbscriptions 5 16 not 5 10 

In Bird Cabinet 2 19 9 not 2 16 9 

la Expenditure— Printing Notioes... if 6 not 18 



ItABLBOBOfOttH : 
C. PBBK1N8, PUMTBB, TDCM OVVIOB. 
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REPORT 



OF THE 



MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 



^aitrral fisttfrg ^0nelg, 



FOB THE 



HAIiB'-YBAR, 
ENDING MIDSUMMER, 1868 



"TUM MIHE NaTUKJS LIBKAT FBBDISCBKE M0KK8: 
Quia DCUS HAMC MUNOI TBHPEBBT ABTB domum." 



MARLBOBOUQH: 

pRUfTED BT 0. Perkins, Times Office. 

186a 
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PEBFAO: 



Ons nflnally has to qualify the general report of a Bocioty's prooeedings by a 
few dark shadoB, howeyer bright may be the general effect. And, whether it 
ifl ne ooMa ry or not to do so, one inclineB, as a matter of pmdenoe, to look out 
for the darker shades. In our report for this half-year, however, we have 
(whether we like it or not) simply and absolutely to chronicle snooesses. Oar 
field-days, at Bamsbnry and Chiseldon, ha?e worked, on tho whole, well : our 
foreign oorrespondenoe has been enlai^ging to a promising and interesting 
extent. The response to Mr. Preston's kind and well considered ofifor of prises 
was thoronghly good in quality ; in quantity it was impossible to anticipate 
much. Mr. Stonr originated, and tho Master seoonded, the foundation of two 
pritoB for the present year, to be awarded for the largest collection of difibrent 
sorts of wild plants that should be made within the whole holiday. More than 
fifty competed $ and Macquoid, the winner of the prize, collected no fewer than 
101 sorts. Collections generally have been vigorous, and the donations shall speak 
for themselves; we have to thank Professor Oliver, for a collection of Minerals $ 
the venerable Professor Sedg^ok, for a collection of Fossils j Bev. H. Baber, 
a firm firiend of the aociety, for one of British Plants i H. W. Meroer for one of 
British Bggs ; E. im Thum, for one of British Nests ; G. O. Monck, for one of 
Coins ; J. Pole, for one of British Moths and Butterflies ,• F. Giles, for several 
interesting specimens from the Niagara Falls ; Mr. Nicholls, of Kingsbridgo, 
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for twelTS DoTOiiahire Birds ; Mr, Baker, of Cambridge, far the model of en 
Auk's qgg; Mrs. Qnj, fora botOe of Nabn^Fmit; Mr. P. G. Wayman, 
for speoimens of loeland Spar; C. Lawaon, for the egg of a White-tailed 
Eagle } M. H. Smith, for a Hawk and Heran; W. W. Dayman, A. C. Afanack, 
and J. W. Mills, forpresentsof books; G. H. Dawson, for Bate^ NtvbmmMim 
ih$ AmoMons; Miss Corrie, for Darwin's Plants andAnimaUvnder DofnesHeaUon ; 
G.F.Miles for specimens of Ancient Pottery ; Rot. H. Bell, for the valnable gift 
of fitsittton^s MamuU of Maths. Last not least, we have to thaak the Pkesi- 
dent, ftnr a pair of the Greater Spotted Woodpeckjer : Mr. Gilinore, fior the 
mnmAoent additioa of Oikney Fossils to his former gift of Orkney Birds, a gift 
which oalls for special and most grateful mention; H. B. BL Prince Leopold 
and the Ber. Bobinson Dackworth, for very kind proaents of two oopies of 
Clark-Kennedy's Birds of Berks smd Biteks. Let ns oontinne to hope that 
gennine and Tigorons exertion will snoooed in maintaining and promoting 
for oar Society the podtion it has now gained. 
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LIST OP MEMBERS. 



PRUIDENT. 
Biv. T. A. Prsston, 



SECRETARY. 
G. H. Dawsox. 



TREASURER. 
Riv.T. A. Prbston. 



LltRARIAN. 

E. Almack. 

COMMITTEE. 

The Ex-Opficio Members, C. 
g. holden. e. 



M. Bull, Esq. 
iM Thurn, 



G. H. Dawson. 



EDITING COMMITTEE. 

Eev. T. a. Preston. 

G. HOLDEN. 



The Bey. the Maoter, 
A. Armstrono, Esq. 
n. M. MouLE, Esq. 
W. E. MuLLiNs, Esq. 
F. E. Thompson, Esq. 
C. M. Bull, Esq. 
Brt. J. F. Bright. 
Rev. J. SowERBY. 

T. B. Maclean, 
F. J. H. Jenkinson. 
A. C. Hilton, 
H. M. Hilton. 

E. Almack. 
J. B. Oakelet. 

H. A'OOURT. 

P. G. Young. 

F. B. Jaryis. 
W. G. De Jrrset 

F. J. C. Boles. 
J. B. Fuller. 
M. H. Smith. 

G. E. Manistt. 
W. Greg. 

H. SOAMES. 

H. Manders. 



HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Key. H. Bell. 

Bey. C. W. Tatler. 
A. Babington, Esq. 
W. Fergus, Esq., M.D. 

E. J. Turner, Esq. 
S. B. Dixon, Esq., junr. 

F. Storr, Esq. 
W. H. Macdonald, Esq. 

MEMBERS. 

G. G. MONCK. 
A. P. Woodhouse. 

A. H. B. Bbynardson. 
J. S. Woodhouse. 
E. 0. Sewell. 
G. A. Bladen. 

B. L. Heskbth. 

B. J. GUILLEMARD. 

S. Image. 
H. S. Sankey. 
G. F. Harrison. 
T. W. E. Haryby. 
W. D. Penning. 
L. G. Galley, 
A. D. B. HovELL. 
H. J. Verrall. 
P. L. Heskbth, 

W. HOOKIN. 
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RULES 



1. — ^That this Society bo called tho Marlborongh GoUego Natnral IliBtorj 
Society. 

CoTistiiuUon. 
2. — ^That tho Society consist of Members and Honorary Members. 

OjSHcers. 

3. — ^That the Ofllccrs of the Society consist of a President, Secretary, 
Treasaror, and Librarian, to bo elected from and by Members of the Society. 

Manag&ment . 

4. — That the afllairs of tho Society be oondacted by a Committee, consist- 
ing of tho President, Secretary, and three other members of tho Society, to bo 
elected from and by Members of the Society ; three of whom shall form a 
Quorum. 

President 

6. — ^That in caso of an equality of votes, the President shall have a doable 
or casting vote. 

6. — That in the absence of the President, the Ck>mmitteo bo empowered 
to request any member of the Society to take the chair. 

Committee, 

7. — That on the occurrence of any election, each member of the Com- 
mittee have double the number of rotes of any other Membor of tho Society. 

8. — ^That two Members be appointed half-yearly by the Society, to assist 
tho Secretary in Editing the Report. 

Secretary. 

9. — ^That the duties of the Secretary be to keep a list of all the Members 
of the Society, and of all former Members and Benefactors who may wish to 
receive the Reports of the Society ; to summon meetings (when necessary) of 
tho Society ; to keep a detailed report of tho proceedings, as well as lists of 
Members and Visitors present at each meeting, and generally to act under 
the direction of the Committee in all matters connected with the welfiirc of 
the Society. 

10. — ^That in the absence of the Secretary from any meeting of the 
Society, minutes* otthe proceedings bo taken by a member of the Committee, 
appointed by the President, 
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Treasurer, 

ll.^That tho duties of the Treasarer bo to oollect all sums of money dae to 
the Society ; to reoeive all donatioiiB of money ; and to disborBe all Bums 
payablo by the Society oat of the funds entrusted to him. 

12.— That the Treasmner fnniish half-yearly a detailed aoconnt of the re- 
oeiiyfes and disbursements to be audited by the Committee. 

13.— That the fands of the Society be placed in the College Bank, and 
that no money be withdrawn by the Treasnrer without the signature of the 
Pkesident to the order j or in his absence that of the Secretary. 

Lihra/rian. 
14— That the duties of the Librarian be to keep a catalogue of the 
Library, with the names of the donors ; to see that the Library Regulations 
are carried into effect ; to be responsible for the order of the Museum, and 
when necessary to assist the Secretary in the distribution of the Beports of 
the Society. 

Lihrcmj, 

15.— That any Member of the Society be at liberty to consult any of the 
books belonging to the Society, but that only certain volumes, to be decided on 
by the Committee, be allowed to be taken from the room. 

16. — ^That if any member wishes to take a volume from the Museum, he 
<fiifLn give his name, and the name of the book, to the Librarian, who shall 
enter them in the book kept for tho purpose. 

17. — ^That every volume so taken out be returned by the end of the 
qoarteTy but that no book be kept more than one month. 

18.— That if any volume be damaged, such damage shall be reported by 
the Librarian to the Committee, who shall decide upon any frurther proceeding 
in the matter. 

Museum. 

19. ^That any member of a section, who is not a Member of the Society, 

be allowed access to the Museum at such times as it is open to Members of the 
Society generaUy, provided ho;;first obtain leave from the President, which 
leave shall be renewed every quarter, but may be taken away at any tune, if 
the privileges be abused^in any manner. 

ao.— That the same privileges be extended, under the same oonditionB, to 
sudh other Members of the School who may wish to use the Library and 
GoDeotions for the purposes of study, provided there be a reasonable excuse 
for their not belonging to a section. 

21.— That in all cases the Museum be used for the study of Natural 
BStfeory atone, and not as an ordinary Beading Boom. 
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Members. 

22. — That tho olcx;tion of new Members rest entirely with the Committee. 

23. — ^That every Member pay a half-yearly subsoription of 2s. 6d., to be 
paid at the first meeting of tho Sooioty in that half-year. 

24.— That if a member be elected at, or after the Qaarteri he shall only 
pay 1«. on Election. 

25. — ^That Members have the right to be piesent, to state their opbiiocis, 
and to Yote at all general meetings of the Society ; to introdnoe a visitor at 
general meetings of the Society ; to have personal access to, and to introdaoe 
a visitor to the Mnsemn ; and to have a copy of the Report half-yearly. 

VUUon, 
26.^That CD saoh occasions when the number of those who wish to be 
present as Visitors at tho general meetingB of the Society is greater than tlie 
munber of members who attend, the President and Gommitiee shall besm* 
powered to admit two or more eaoh| as shall seem fit. 

Honorafry Members* 
27. — ^That Honorary Members have all the privileges of Members, except 
the power of introducing a member of the School to the meetings of the 
Society. 

Suspension of Members. 
28. — ^That any member be liable to be exclnded from the Society by tho 
Oommittee ii^ in their opinion, he shall have fiakUed to show sufficient energy in 
the working of the Society, 

BeeHons, 

89^— Thai «8otioiDa be formed for the more aooorate study of the diffisteni 
branohea of Natural History, and that the Heads of these sections boobosenby 
the Oommittee half-yearly from Members of the Society. 

80. — ^That these sections shall hold meetings as often as shaQ seem fit to 
the Heads of the several sections, at which any member of the School, with the 
sanction of the Head of that section, may attend. 

Meetings. 
81. — ^That ordinary meetings of the Society be held onoe a fortnight, bat 
that the Beerstaiy be empowered to oaU eztraordinaxy meetings when neces- 
sary. 

New Bules, 
82. — ^That any Member of the Society have power to propose any new role 
or any alteration in aa old one, provided the motion be seconded by another 
Member, 
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MEETING HELD FEBRUABT 21st, 1868. 

The foUowiog donaiionB were announced, and thanks ordered to be given to 
the Donors :— 

A box of Orkney fossils, by J. B. GKlmore, Esq. 

A collection of minerals, by Professor Oliver, F.E.9. 

A coUeotion of 12 stnffed birds, by Mr. Nioholls, of Eingsbridge, Devon. 

A Sparrow-hawk (A. Niaus) by M. H. Smith. 

A model of the Egg of the Gh'eat Ank (Alca vm^p&n/nia}- by Mr. Baker, Cam- 
bridge. 

Egg of the white-tailed Eagle (HelicBetus aXbidUa) by 0. E. Lawson. 

A pair of the Great Spotted Woodpecker {Picus maoor) shot at Mildenhall, 
by the President. 

Fmit of the Nntmeg (MyrisHca mosehata) by Mrs. Grayi of the British 
Mnsenm. 

Specimen of Iceland Spar, by P. G. Wayman, Esq. 

Elephant's Tail, by 0. Irwin. 

Skins of Opoesmn and Hudson's Bay Bat, by B. 0. Sewell. 

Two ooUecfeions of coins, by H. 8. Dickinson and W. H. Churchill. 

Exhibitions. 
Collections of Coins, by E. Almaok and M. H. Smith. 
Sticks and leaves coated with iron from Northamptonshire, by H. M. 

HUton. 
A collection of Echini firom the Chalk in Berkshire, by E. Almack. 
A collection of Insects and a Binged Snake from the Cape of Good Hope, 

by E. L. Hesketh. 
A highly interesting lecture was given by C. M. Ball, Esq., on Celts, illua« 
trated by a Itirge collection of specimens, lent for the purpose by T. B« 

Maclean. 
The President was elected Treasurer, and gave notice of the proposed 

Field-days. 
W. Fergus, Esq., M.D. and E. J. Turner, Esq., were elected Honorary 
Members, and A. H. B. Beynardson, J. S. Woodhonse, B. C. Sewell, C. A. 
Bladen and B. L. Hesketb, Ordinaiy Members. 
There were 100 persons present— 2 Hon. Members, 20 Members, and 78 

VMton. 
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MEETING HELD MARCH 3bd 1868. 



Hue waa a speoial meeting, oalled to oonaidor meaoB for securing more 
order at the general meetings of the Societj. 

It was agreed that members shoald admit only two visitors eaoh, in BteacI 
of three, as heretofore ; and shoald take their places in the Mnsenm before 
the entranoe of visitors, for whom they shonld retain places. 

£• Almaok was eleoted Librarian, vice E. im Thnni, resigned. 



MEETING HELD MARCH 6th, 1868. 

The following donations were announced, and thanks ordered to be given 
to the Donors : — 

A oolleotion of about 1500 British plants, by Bov. H. Babor. 

A pair of Quails {Cotumtx wdgaris), by E. im Thum. 

A Heron {Ardea Oinerea) by M. H. Smith. 

A Stone Celt, a bronae vessel for the ashes of the heart, a glass lacrymal, 

and bone implement, by J. W. Farrington. 
A head of the (Savial (QaviaUs Qcmgelicus), by Mr. Parker, Marlborough. 
A Tusk of a young Elephant, by B. W. Eepton. 
Wattle Gum, Tail of Tasmanian Opossum, and Leg of Astracan Sheep, by 

E. C. Sewoll. 
The following works : " British Ferns " by Miss Pines, " British Booties " 
by E. C. Bye, ''British Moths" by H. T. Stainton, F.B.S., and 
" British Bees " by W. E. Schackai*d, presented by A C. Almack, 
W. W. Dayman, and J. W. Mills. 
Lists of Botanical and Entomological notices, taken during the past 
'fortnight, were handed round. 

Exhibitions. 
Ornithology, — Humming-bird, by E. im I'hum. 

Archccology, — Samian ware from the Picts' Wall in Cumberland by G. G. Monck. 
Bronze Spear and Axo heads and pin, from Ireland, by T. E. Maclean. 
GfeoI(K^.— Series of Scotch Pebbles, by E. Almack. 
G. H Dawson then read the following paper on 

THE SALMON. 
To VAKE my subject as intelligible as possible and to avoid confusion as far as 
may be, it will perhaps be better to divide it under at least two separate heads. 
I shall endeavour therefore to give some account, (1) of tho Natural History 
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of the Salmon, «.d., to desoribe the different stages through whkh the fish passes, 
with Bomo of its habits, (2) to mentioii some of the enemies to whioh it is 
exposed, and the dangers and difficolties to whioh it is pecnliady liable. 

First, then, I wonld have yon obserre that it is one of the very few 
migratory fish, or, in other words, of those whioh pass part of their time in fresh 
and part in salt water withoat snfiering any inoonvenienoe from the change. 
Namerons species of the genns are fonnd in oar Northern seas, bnt I shall 
confine my remarks to the common Salmon. 

The difference between the male and female fish as they appear in firesh water 
at the spawning time is considerable, the most noticeable point is an elongation 
in the lower jaw of the male fish, which tnms upwards and forms a sort of hook, 
of the nse of which I shall speak hereafter, it is qnito hard to the toach and . 
closely resembles a piece of bone ; the male also becomes marked on the cheek 
with orange oolonred stripes, and its whole body is much brighter than that of 
the female. The latter is dark in oolonr and in this state is commonly called 
a black fish. This perhaps is rather anticipating my subject^ and I ought first 
to describe the transit of the fish from salt to fresh water. The canse of this 
migration, I need hardly say, is the depositing of spawn : this being placed in 
the more shaUow parts of the river the yonng fish have time to gain strength 
before they moye downwards towards the sea. 

The time of year at which the fish leave the salt water for the pnipose of 
spawning yaries so •greatly in different rivers that it is impossible to mention 
any definite time at which it takes place, as a general rule. My information on 
the subject is chiefly derived from what I have myself seon and heard to be 
the case in a Devonshire stream of no great size, bnt which is very well stocked 
with salmon. In different latitudes the season varies very considerably, and in 
some streams the fish are several months earlier or later than in others. 

I must begin by tolling you that in most rivers there is a weir, that is, 
an embankment of large stones, just where the salt water at high tide meete 
the fresh. This naturally is a great impediment to the fish in making their 
way upwards, for though the law enacte that some sort of pass be left open 
for them, it is not generally a very large one, and unless a heavy flood of fresh 
water comes down the river many of the fish are unable to pass the weir as 
they might otherwise da This fiict I mention as perhaps it may be the cause 
of delaying many fish for some time. Just below these weirs there is almost 
always a salmon fishery, where regular nets are kept for the purpose, and 
throughout a great part of the year the fishing is allowed, the close months as 
they are called, when there is no fishing, being from September 1st to February 
1st, except that fishing with a rod and line is allowed between September 1st 
and November 1st. In the river of which I am speaking th^ begin to take 
fish in some numbers in these note about the middle of June, whioh shows that 
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tihfly are then beglniiliig to draw near the fineh water. The namben increafe 
daring the following month, but it is i ot antil Koyember that a great namber 
of fish begin to aaoend the river. From that time mitil March a practised eye 
will Bee many of them in tho pools and ebaliowB. The floods in the latter part of 
Aatnmn no doabt aeaiBt them greatly in passing the obetade in their way. 

It IB, then, from Norember till March thit the important woric of spawning 
18 done. Thegreat objeet of the fish on first getting into the freeh water 18 to 
aaoend to the highest possible point, for the aandy shallows are the spots beat 
adapted for laying spawn. They will ovetcomd wonderftil impedimenta with 
this olgeot in view, and, taking adyantage of each fiood or rising of the water, 
make their way upwards with marrelloas energy. As the water sobsides they 
are obliged ft^eqnently to drop back into the deeper pools, but only to renew 
the attempt with the first opportnuity. The principal obstacles ui their way 
are weirs and mill dams, but they have a wonderftil power of jumping, and 
have been fireqnently seen to throw themBolves a great height from the watePp 
deariag an elevation of 8 or 10 feet and so gaining the water above. 

The fish having ascended the river as far as they plesse or can, begin to 
make preparations for depositing their spawn. For this pnrpose they first 
proceed to dig out a pit in the sand, geneially in comparatively shallow water 
and where the stream is rather swift. It appears that a male and female fish 
woric together, and the excavation whioh they make is qnite large enough to 
be veiy plainly seen firom the river bank if pointed ont by a person who has 
been aooostomed to watch the habits of salmon, otherwise it might easily 
escape the notice of a chance passer by. The manner in which they first make 
the fbrrow is by working np the gravel with their noses, rather against the 
stream fbr they cannot work with their heads down stream, as the water, going 
into their gills the wrong way, would in a manner drown them. I have 
noticed the fish when engaged about one of these pits repeatedly turning over 
on their sides, and showing the white under parts I cannot say whether they 
may then be actually shedding their spawn or whether this operation may 
assist in throwing up the gravel. It is doubtless in a great measure done by the 
noses of the fish, and in this kind of work the under jaw of the male fish, which 
I mentioned above,^mu8t be of service. The pit being made, the fish i»ooeeds 
to shed its spawn into it, to complete which operation takes from 8 to 10 
days, at the end of which time it covers the spawn with the gravel previously 
thrown up. After this the fish betake themselves to the pools to reoroit their 
strength. The adult fish having spawned, and being out of condition and unfit 
for food, are called unclean fish ; the male when in finesh water, among other 
names is sometimes osJled a hi^pper. 

With the fioods of the end of winter and oommenoement of spring tb^ 
dooeond the river from pod to pool, and ultimately reaoh the sea, where th^ 
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quickly rQgftiii ilieir ooodifcion io asoend again in antamn for the samo purpose 
as belbre } bat always remaining for a time in the brackish water, before 
making either dedded changei obtaining, it is said, a release from certain 
penieitio animnlfl, either external or internal, by each change, those of the salt 
water being destroyed by contact with the firesh, and yice versa. It is more- 
over probable that the oonstitation of the fish, is snch as to require a gradual 
change: that the salmon is considerably affected by passing from the salt 
water to the fresh is eyident from the change of oolonr which accompaniea the 
difierenoe of the state of the element. 

Haying said so mnoh and, I hope, given yon some idea of the habits of the 
adult fishy I will try to tell yon something of the yonng fry, the result of the 
spawn deposited in the manner described above. How long it takes for the 
ova to become yonng fish I cannot exactly say, but the young fish remains for a 
considerable time, for many days, either dinging to or covered by the sands 
of the spawning bed. On its first exclusion from the egg it has a very singular 
f^ypearance. The head, as in the case of the tadpole, is large in proportion to 
the body, which is exceedingly small, about five eights of an inch in length 
and of a pale blue colour. The most singular part of the fish is a conical bag- 
Hke i^ypendage which adheres to the abdomen : this bag is about two eighths of 
an indi in length, of a beautiful transparent red, much resembling a light red 
omrant — ^in consequence of its colour it may be seen at the bottom of the 
water when the fish can hardly be observed. This bag appears to contain a 
supply of nourishment for the fish when in its earliest stages. At the end of 
about 60 days it contracts and disappean, and the fish then becomes perfectly 
developed. 

At this stage it is oonunonly called the Parr. There have been great 
disputes as to whether this is really the young of the salmon or an entirely 
diflbrent species of fish, but from experiments which have been made it seems 
to be certain that it is the Salmon Fiy. The chief reason for doubting this is 
the colour of the fish, which is of a blneish tint^ without the silver of the 
salmon, whilst the fish is particularly characterised by transverse bars, some> 
thing like finger marks on each of its sides. The young salmon, as might be 
supposed, would be of a silvery colour, but this it seems is not the case until it 
reaches the age of one and a half or two years. 

Through the latter paH of the spring and the summer the Devonshire 
rivers abound in a wonderfVil degree with these Parr, which take a fly at 
times with such readiness or even greediness that they are a perfect nuisance 
when fishing for trout. In most rivers you are ordered to return them to the 
water, otherwise at times, especially on bright and hot days, a fishing basket 
of moderate size might be filled with them, and though very small they ace 
remarkably 8wee(fB)d good to eat. They vavy a little in siae, bat gCMrally 
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are about from 4 to 6 inches long, and hardly an j one of them 'weighs more 
than two onnoes. These, it seems, are the fish in their first and second years; 
near the conclasion of the second year the fish assomea with great rapidity the 
characteristics of the salmon, the transrerse bars disappear, and silveiy scales 
take their place. 

It is a yery common error to suppose that salmon fry attain a length of six 
inches in as many weeks and after the lapse of this brief period take their 
departure to the sea. It is the rapidity with which the two-year old Parr 
assumes the aspect of the salmon fiy which has led to this mistaken oondii- 
sionj for hasty observers, noticing (1) the hatching of the ova in the 
early part of the year, (2) the seaward migration of young salmon 
at a season of the year very shortly afterwards, have imagined these two fiscts 
to take place in immediate or speedy succession, whereas in reality the young 
fish which are migrating sea- wards have been two yesrs or nearly that time 
in fresh water. 

Many experiments by careful observers seem to establish these as certain 
facts. In one case several specimens of the Put were caught in the month of 
July and placed in a pond supplied by a stream of fresh water ; where they 
continued to thrive remarkably well. In the month of April following they 
began to assume a difibrent aspect from that which they exhibited when 
first placed in the pond, and catching some of them in May they were 
found to have assumed the usual appearance of what are generally called 
salmon smelts or fxy, being of a fine deep blue on the back with a delicate 
silvery appearance on the sides of the body. A circumstance occurred in May 
worthy of notice as illustrating the migratory instinct of these fish: they 
seemed at that time to be decreasing in numbers, and on examination it was 
found that some of them had leapt altogether out of the pond and were lying 
dead at a short distance from the edge. From this it is evident that the 
fish at about this period in their existence, t.6., in their second year, perhaps 
nearly at its conclusion, would in the natural order of things be making for the 
sea. 

I should perhaps here say a word of the aatrnon pe&i as it is called, 
which is a fish varying from ilb. to 8 lb. They come into the rivers about the 
end of July when they may be caught with the artificial fly or minnow. It 
is a disputed point whether they are the young salmon in a certain stage 
of growth, or fish of a different species but of the same genus. In this authori- 
ties differ, and I cannot say what may be the truth. One person whom I 
myself consulted on the subject and who has observed the habits of salmon 
a good deal is inclined to the latter view of the case, that is, that they are 
not of the same species as the common salmon. . 

This is, X fear, but an imperfect account of the salmon and its habits, 
but having said so mnoh I will now pan on to the seoo&d port of my sulgeoty 
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and aaj flomeihmg of the difBotilties and dangers to which the fieh is exposed 
Toa will always observe that any creatnre which is nnasaally prodnctive has 
a great number of enemies to contend against, and the salmon is no exception 
to this rale; though in its case the destruction is greater than it need be, and 
a little care and good management might greatly lessen it. Whilst speaking 
of the greal) prodnotivenoss of the fish it may be well to mention that a yard 
square of soitable gravel is sufficient to hatch 20,000 salmon ova. 

If therefore all the fish, which try to ascend our rivers, were allowed to do so 
aad to reach the spawning beds, which may generally be estimated by acres, 
the number of fish produced in a single year would be something prodigious, 
and if these numbers increased to a large extent, an abundant supply of 
nutritions food might be procured by all classes and at a moderate price— it is 
very plain that salmon need not bo such an expensive luxury as it is at present. 
T^Eing tliis into consideration it seems worth while to consider briefiy what 
are the chief causes of the present dostruction of the fish— of these there are 
two which may especially be noiioeA—firatf the fish are not allowed to ascend 
the rivers as far as they would naturally do, and so are obliged to deposit their 
spawn on nn&vourable ground-^fecond, too many hsh are killed, that is, there 
are not enough left to stock the rivers. 

As regards the first difficulty, I have already mentioned the obstacles which 
are caused by the weirs of which there are so many in most rivers, but it may 
be well to speak of these rather more at length. We will suppose, then, tho 
fish to have reached the first weir in the river, jnst where the fresh water 
meets the salt, and for argument's sake wo will suppose that he does so in one 
of the months when salmon fishing is allowed, for many fish are unquestionably 
trying to get into the rivers before tho late autumn or beginning of winter when 
fishing is forbidden by the law. There is probably but little fresh water 
coming down and the obstacle at first appears impassable : at last after trying 
it at many points the fish comes to the entrance of the salmon pass, a narrow 
passage, that is, or a sort of trough of water passing through the stones of the 
weir. Here there is sufficient space for a fish to pass upwards, but it does not 
look inviting, and it is a g^at chance if he ventures upon it, for many hours at 
least ; and before he makes the attempt the net of the fisherman who lives 
close to the weir encircles him and his companions who have gathered towards 
the one spot with the same object in view. By these means a very huge 
majority of the fish are taken in the season. There is indeed a certain time 
in each week when the nets cannot be used, from 12 o'clock noon on 
Saturday, to 6 a.m. tho next Monday morning, but it is improbable that many 
fish make their way through the pass in this short intervaL Supposing any 
ahoold do so, it is only to meet with a similar obstacle a little higher up, for 
ftt ^ next weir there is probably a net similar to the one beloW|Or^perhape no 
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fiah pMB at all; and so an all tlio way op. It Is therafore ahnort a miraola if 
any fiah do manage to reach the ahallows in a riTor, whioh are the regular 
spawning gronndB, at this season of the year : and this &ct probably aoooimtB 
for the great scaroity of salmon in many of our riTers during the summer 
months, whilst they are found there in considerable nnmbers in the 
winter. 

Now let ns consider the case of a fish which has to make his migration 
in the antamn or winter, and we shall see he is not much better off. There 
mo^ be a flood of fresh water, and he may therefore find less diffionlty in 
surmounting the weir. Otherwise there is the same difficulty about the ish 
pass, and this is said to effectually prevent some fish fit>m getting into the riven 
at an. There are no nets now to stop him for they are forbidden by the law, 
but there are poachers who care nothing for the law or for the fact that 9 out of 
10 of the fish are not fit for eating. I am now speaking particularly of what I 
have myself seen, and I believe that on the river in question, there are many 
men who during the winter months almost make a livelihood by salmon poach- 
ing. At that season the fish are very abundant, and are easily taken, the 
men like the sport and are able to make something by selling the fish to 
farmers, who, as a class, encourage this tort of thing. Two keepers only are 
kept to look after some 12 miles of water, and so good a watch is kept upon 
them that they are easily eluded. Moreover suppodng a man is caught in the 
act of taking a fish, tho penalty, which is not laige for the first olfence, 
probably does not fall upon him personally, for he is in all piobabilify a 
member of some poaching club ; so that the individual has not much of the 
fine to pay. All this shows how easy it may be for persons to destroy fish in 
an illegal manner, and you may form some idea of the numbers which aro 
killed when I tell you that I have heard of a man having boasted of having 
token out, as they call it, 100 fish in one winter. The price whioh a farmer 
win give is from 4d. to 8d. a pound according to the condition of the fish, and 
in some instances even the fiBrmers' sons try their hands at the business. The 
general way of taking the fish is by the use of the spear or gaff, and if the fish 
is anywhere within reach it is not very difficult to Idll him as he wiU not take 
much notice of pokes, &c., and will remain in the same place for a long time 
together. The spear which is used is a murderous sort of weapon, having four 
points with two barbs. It is more generally used than the gtiff, thon^^ the 
use of the latter is, I beUeve the more artistic way of taking fish. Such is the 
chief danger to which the fish is exposed in the winter months ; but there are 
others, as for instance null wheels, which destroy numbers of salmon. As 
they are returning down the river they are very liable to run into a miU 
leat, and are thus washed under the wheel when their destruction is inevitaUa 
In Jamuury, ISO?,! saw a laigo male fish picked up okMW to the bank of the . 
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river, which weighed 22fl>. without ita head, and had eridently been killed in 
this way as there were many broiseB aoross his back. Millers will toll yon 
that they piok up many thns killed. Again I have seen a fish partially 
eaten by an otter, and some few no donbt are killed in this way. 

The poaohers and these other enemies and difflcalties explain in part 
what I meant by saying that there are not enough Bah. left to stock the 
rivers. But besides this, the legal fishing is carried on in a manner 
which is, to say the least for it, highly injndioions. As I have said, almost 
all the fish in the summer months are caught before they have a chance 
of entering the river at all, and thus perhaps the strongest and healthiest 
of all are prevented fit>m breeding. The owner of the lower fishery says 
" If I don't have them my neighbour above will and I have as much right 
to them as he has," and the same thing is repeated by the owner next 
above and so on. Thus the real danger to the fish is caused by ita 
migratory habits ; they are not like fixed property and every body takes his 
share when he can get it. The mistake of the present system of fishery 
ifl that the landowners and others who have the right of fishing have no 
mutual reliance, no community of action in preserving the stock. If it were 
otherwise all would benefit by it, and the number of fish might be greatly 
increased. A writer in Eraser's Magazine who has written an article on 
" Prospects of the Salmon Fisheries " makes some remark of this kind and 
as a remedy suggests that all the Landowners and others claiming the 
right of fishing on the rivers should form an association and establish 
fisheries at certain points only on the stream; so that too many fish might 
not be destroyed, and the fishing might thus be conducted in a judicious 
and systematic manner. Each landowner might thus have his share of the 
proceeds according to a value set upon the water on which he has the right 
of fishing, and the wholesale destruction of fish at the lower parts of the 
river might be stopped. Questions of this kind are now being constantly 
debated, and you can hardly open " The Field " and some other papers 
without finding some article on Salmon and Salmon Fisheries. It is to be 
hoped therefore that something will be done for the better preservation of 
the fish in every way, in which case their increase would manifestly be yery 
rapid. Without saying anything against the present Act on the preservation 
of Salmon, we may at least hope to see its enactments better carried out. 

B. B. Dixon, Junr., Esq., and F. Storr, Esq., were elected Honorary 
Members; and S. Image and II S. Sankey Ordinary Members. E. B. 
Maitland resigned. 

There were 114 persons present 3 Honoraiy Members, 27 Members, and 
8i visitors. 

W. H. Maodonald, Esq., was elected an Ilonorary Member. 
There were 125 persons present, 6 hon. members, 27 members, and 92 visitors. 
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MEETING HELD MARCH 20th, 1868. 



Thx following donationB were annoanoed, and thaiiks ordered to be given to 
the Donors : — 

Btainton's " Mannal of British Moths," 2 vols, by the B/ov. H. Bell. 
Darwin's ** AnimalH and Plants nnder Domestioation/* 2 vols., by Miss 

Corrie. 
Bates' " Naturalist on the Amazons," by G. H. Dawson. 
A oolleotion of Coins, by A. D. Nind. 
The Heads of Sections gave their Beports. 

Exhibitions. 
Geology, — Part of the Shin-bone of an Oz, from the drift in Berkshire, by E. 

Almaok. 
Entomology. — Caterpillar's Nest from a Fir-tree, near Lenk, in Switzerland, 

by the President. 
Archcsology, — Cookie Shells worn by pilg^rims to the Holy Land, by the President. 
Portion of a Shell fired into Pompeii by the French, in 1849, by E. 
Almaok. 
BotcMy, — Bice Plant and Sugar Cane from Egypt, by E. S. Preston. 

Specimens showing the peculiar g^wth of Wistaria Sinensis, by 
H. M. Hilton. 
Zoology, — Specimen of Yenns' Flower Basket (Evplectclla speeiosa), by E. im 
Thnm. 
The Bey. J. Bowerbt then read the following Paper, illustrated by Maps 
and Photographs, on his 

WALKING TOUR IN SWITZERLAND, IN 1864. 

If in the present paper reference is frequently made to things generally 
uninteresting, such as times and distances, and in particular the state of the 
weather, I must plead in excuse thai on a pedestrian tour in Switzerland 
these thingps are of the utmost Importance, and take precedence of everything 
else. The last question you ask beforo going to bed is " what kind of weather 
do you think it will be :" the first on waking " what kind of weather is it P' 

I entered Switzerland by way of Bale and Lucerne, and on June 25th I 
took the mid-day boat to Fluelen. No amount of repetition can spoil the 
charm of that voyage. The only nuisance is the numerous touters, either 
landlords or agents of landlords, who pester you to teke carriages to different 
points on the St. Gothard road. One man was most importunate and even 
rude, in answer to my frequent refusals, but when to satisfy him I explained 
that I was going to UnterschHchen, be became quite civil. We had some con- 
versation together, in which ho regretted much that tho country was not 
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fifttter^ a wish in which I need hardly say I did not agree, and finally he was 
kind enoogh to volunteer to send my old guide Ambrose ZgrfiggenfixnnSilenen to 
join me. At Flnelen I got into marohiDg order. The road to Altdorf was yeiy 
dusty and the sun oppressively hot ; so as soon as I tnmed down a shady lane 
leading westwards into the Sohachen Thai, I took off my ooat and waistcoat 
and strapped them on to my knapsack. After passing B&rglen, Toll's birth- 
place, a village piotoresqnely situated among trees, the road began to ascend, 
and in a few minutes I could see into the Sohachen Thai, whose scenery here 
is nothing particular. The sight of some butterflies reminded me of my recently 
developed entomological tastes, in proof of which I had a net and a collecting 
box, which were soon made ready, and a stick cut from the nearest copse. Very 
soob I came on a perfect cloud of large blues, something like Ghalkhill, whilst 
on the other side of the road were a number of Black-veined Whites hovering 
above some running water. After capturing some dozen, I went forward 
again, the weather now becoming overcast and some rain beginning to fall. 
Presently over the wall on one side I saw several other butterflies. They were 
only Marbled Whites, but in my iguoranoe I thought they were Bath whites, • 
and was over the wall in a moment after what I thought a great prize. The 
first stroke I missed him, btit thrust my alpenstock right through my water- 
proofl With more care and deliberation I succeeded in securing three of them. 
I passed Spiringen where a path turns off to the Kinzig Kulm, by which 
Snwarrow's army passed in 1799, and in another hour reached Unterschflchen, a 
long straggling village, extending some f of a mile. From an eminence at the 
entrance of the village I had the first fine view of the head of the valley backed 
by the Glariden Alps. I went right through the village without discovering 
the Inn, and was then disgusted to learn it was at the other end. Ko wonder I 
missed it. I don't think the sign was six iaches square and it was more like a 
weathercock nailed on the wrong way, than anything else. The house looked 
by no means inviting, but they had just built a new one over the way and had 
fomished some of the rooms without as yet occupying it. These at any rate 
had the advantage of perfect cleanliness. I was rather afraid that I should be 
starved, and was relieved to find they had some veal, and capital bread, butter, 
and beer: and on these I thought I could hold out very well till Monday, when 
I had no doubt of being able to make a pass I proposed into the Maderaner 
Thai and get to better quarters at Amsteg. Kext morning I was suprised 
with the gfrand view from my window. The Brunni Thai which enters this 
valley here from the south, is closed at its head, by a magnificent drole of 
mountains, whose precipices are in some oases 'nearly 1} miles high. After 
breakfiist I walked to the Klausen pass, about three hours off, but had no view 
as the weather was hazy and gloomy. Betuming about three in the afternoon 
I was glad to find Zgrftggen. He was not acquainted with the pass I wished 
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to mako bat ofibred to tako me by another more to the west. We made 
arrangements for starting next morning, bat without much hope of doing so, 
for the long threatened rain had at last begun to come down steadily. All 
night it never ceased and next morning was falling as oontinnously. The 
donds had descended and lay almost on the ground, so that nothing was visible 
but for a very few yards either way. The intervals between the welcome 
oases of meal-times were very hard to fill up. I read Murray (for I had been 
assured in London that his was the best g^de, being a new edition) and the 
more I read him the more I maligned him, for I was continually falling in 
with something I knew to be wrong. I observed all I could see oat of the 
window, sketched the parson's house opposite and himself as he passed from 
parsonage to charch in his robes, and examined everything in the rooms till I 
knew them all by heart. The salle-a-maager was adorned with three engrav- 
ings, one of Odessa, a second of Cronstadt, no donbt memorials of the Russian 
war. The third was a thoroughly German picture, called the tree of love ; in 
whose branches are represented twelve gentlemen of different ages and 
occupations, whom as many young ladies by various devices are endeavouring 
to capture. One has just applied a ladder and succeeded in leading off a 
gallant hussar, others have ropes and hooks ; and two are endeavouring to saw 
the tree down and capture the whole at once. Beneath are some verses 
relating the story of this tree ; the whole being a creation of Gretohen's sleep- 
ing fancy, who sighs on awaking to find that it was all a dream. Ify podtion 
was truly isolated : except at meals I was the only inhabitant : the only means 
by which I could summon the waiter, or landlord rather, was by a series of 
shoute or by going for him. Zgrflggen now and then paid me a visit of condolence 
on the state of the weather, but with these exceptions I saw nobody. The 
weather improved a little at night, and I went to bed at eight hoping to be 
roused at four with the news of a fine morning. But in the morning the Bog 
and rain were both very bad, so I took it out in sleep and did not get up till 
eight. At about five however my curiosity was roused by a noise, repeated aome- 
times at longer, sometimes at shorter intervals, which exactly resembled the 
sound of a bat against a bail. I hardly thought the Schfiohenthalers would 
play cricket, or if they did, not at so early an hour, and at last I was curious 
enough to get up and see what it was, and took some shame to myself when I 
found it was the sound of the swingeing wicket as the people passed through to 
early mass. As the morning advanced the clouds began graduaDy to rise, and 
it was soon evident that a great quantity of snow had fallen in the npper 
regions; the pines a few hundred feet up the slope were all hanging white. At 
noon it was so much better that we ventured on a walk up the Brunni Thai to 
the base of the great precipice. The fog still hung low and snow-showers fell 
occasionally, but the breaks in the clouds shewed patches of blue sky. The 
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nimble of dnst andanohes was heard almost inoeBsanUy, we saw many of them 
deBoending the rocky face just like waterfs&lls. These seldom fall except during 
the winter or immediately after a fresh fall when the snow is dry and powdery 
and has nndergone no pressure. The surface snow only slides off« which is 
imable to rest on the slope, and is disturbed by the wind or some other canse. 
We retnmed to the hotel with better hope for the morrow. Had I not had this 
to snatain me I think I most have been driven to translate Gretchen's dream 
or to compose an ode on the weatherboxmd stranger, and in either case I am 
sore English poetry has suffered a loss. 

Next morning the weather was all we conld wish. Just before starting 
Zgrflggen informed me that the cor^ had been summoned to risit a sick 
person on the Sittliser Alp. This lay on a high plateau some 2000 feet above 
the village, reached by a path through the Brunnithal, and inhabited in tha 
anmmer by a considerable part of the population. Bather a serious under- 
taking, to climb for some two hours through deep snow to visit a parishioner, 
and a rare summons too, for generally the younger members of the family go 
up to live on the Alp, and the fine air tends to keep them in health. The 
injuries to which they are liable are rather those of accident than of disease : 
the falling rock, the avalanche, the false step that betrays them over the 
cliff or into the roaring torrent number more victims here than the fevers we 
00 much dread. You cannot walk far without seeing some token of such a 
fote : a cross, a rude image or painting of the Virgin marks the spot. Here 
they are nameless, but in the Tyrol an aocount of the accident is added and 
often a rude representation of it, not always without merit. Last summer in 
descending the Oetzthal we counted not less than 70 of these memorials. We 
got 'away at 5-40. We followed our walk of yesterday up the Brunnithal, and 
then struck off to the right up through a pine forest. We soon came to the 
fireeh snow and made all the preparations we could against it, for it was both soft 
and sloppy. We soon got out of the pine wood into a valley running parallel to 
the Schachenthal, by name Griesthal. The snow became gradually deeper 
till it was often over our knees, and after we left the shelter of the wood, the 
glare of the sun upon the snow was almost insupportable. I had both veil 
and spectacles s but ZgrAggen not anticipating a snow pass had come unpro- 
vided, so I lent him the veil and put on the spectacles myself. The ground 
was rough, covered apparently with stones and patches of alpine rose bushes, 
whose tops here and there were sticking up above the level sweeps of snow. 
Zgrflggen never knew whether he was going in a foot or a jrard, and met with 
many a mishap in spite of sounding. Of course I profited by his stumbles, 
but with all my care I could not escape some falls, though the depth of snow 
saved me from any damage. About 9-30 we reached an empty chalet, rather 
wearied with our long wading and were glad to use it for our first refreshment 
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aa the snow made it impossible to sit down outside. Here we had an oppor- 
tunity of looking round at more leisure. In front the valley in which we 
were still continued rising slowly, its beds and sides both covered with enow. 
Behind we saw in line one after another the Great Windgelle, the Great 
Ruchi, and Soheerhom, a magnificent array of rocky peaks. Between the 
second and third of these lay the pass I wished at first to make ; the long 
snow hollow leading up to it was right opposite to us. Close to us was a 
singular little peak, very steep and rocky, called Schwarz-stuckli, which the 
late fall of snow had converted into a little Mattorhom. We started again 
before 10, and after going about half a mile up the valley began to climb the 
ridge on our left. As this was steeper, our progress was slow and it was eleven 
before we reached its crest. The wind had swept the snow clear from some 
parts of this, and we were enabled to sit down comfortably, though the 
thermometer was only 38°. An observation with an aneroid gave the height 
about 7,400 feet. The view from so low a point was very singplar, it 
resembled more what you see on a pass of 10 or 11,000 feet ; nothing but snow 
and rock was visible, except that in the distance we could see some pinewood on 
the slopes leading to the Kingy Kulm. Below us on the other side was a 
small lake, the Seweli Bee, surrounded by some patches of flat land, which 
ought now to have been occupied by the grazing cattle These had all been driven 
to lower regions at the approach of the storm. Descending the steep slope we 
passed the lake just at its outlet, and began to pass at a level along a slope 
of grass between two ranges of precipices. This slope had evidently been 
covered with snow which had slid o£f again, for the g^rass was all straightened 
out downwards, as if it had been hard raked. Presently we came to a patch 
of snow, about an acre in extent, which had evidently fallen from above, as it 
was not smooth, but quitd lumpy, and covered with irregular masses, some- 
times several feet higher thaxf the rest. A part of this on the lower side 
furthest from us had apparently just slid off. I did not like the look of it at 
all, and proposed to go close up under the upper rocks. ZgrUggen, however, 
objected to this on the score of possible avalanches from above, so we started 
to cross it at the narrowest part which might be 30 or 40 yards wide. The 
walking was troublesome, for it was very uneven and sometimes you could 
hardly get your legs over the lumps. We had nearly got over, when a shont 
from the g^ide attracted my attention, and I saw that the portion beyond, 
under which we must pass, was slowly moving downwards with a hissing 
noise. Somehow or other we were off the snow in a moment and running for 
our lives under the moving mass, which we then beheld rush over the clifi" 
below with a thundering roar. It would have seemed safer to cross the patch 
higher up, where it was broader, as there would have been more resistance 
to any tendency to move. Had we done so, I really think we should have been 
toomnoh entangled in it to escape. 
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We were soon clear of the slope and well round the shoulder of the Little 
Windgelle, whose pinnacles stood oat finely above ns. A rapid descent down 
some steep and slippery grass slopes brought ns to a path, which though rough 
made the walking easier. We got down into the valley at 8.80, having de- 
Boended nearly 6000 feet ; angther quarter of an hour brought us to Amsteg, 
where the White Cross received me more like a friend's house than an Inn. 
Here I found a letter for me from Mr. Preston, giving some information which 
I lioped would enable me to know some of the butterflies I might catch. I 
meant to take my ease the next day and to start by a glacier pass for Engel- 
berg on the Friday. Next morning I went over the Beuss to a flat piece of 
ground covered with low shrubs, which is overflowed when the river is in flood. 
Here I caught some ApoUos (magnificent butterflies they are, with their orange 
and crimson rings) and some more imaginary Bath whites : but the sxm would 
not stay out, so in the afternoon I took a short walk up the Maderaner Thai, 
ascending by Frenschberg and returning by Bristen. In the evening, rain 
again set in, and continued till the middle of the day, when it cleared, 
and I went with Zgnggen again up the valley. After passing Bristen we 
turned to the left and climbed up to the village of Golzem (nearly 8000 feet 
above Amsteg) and its pretty lake, encircled by pines and famous for its ex- 
cellent trout : passing this we descended again into the head of the Maderaner 
Thai by a steep and in some places difficult path, which crossed the faces of 
several precipices with very indifferent hold for feet or hands. And yet 
habit renders even these easy to the natives ; I saw both men and women travers- 
ing this and some with heavy loads. On an eminence commanding a fine view 
down the valley, and which probably is one of the very few situations quite safe 
from avalanches, we found the workmen busily employed in preparing the 
foundation of a new Hotel, contemplated by the enterprising landlord of the 
White Cross, M^or Indergand. lie was here in person and invited us to have 
some oofiee. I asked some questions about Gideon Trosch, an old guide of this 
neighbourhood, of whom I read a strange story in Tschudi's " Animal Life in 
the Alps," that once in his youth ho had had a terrible struggle with a vulture. 
He had shot the creature and thrown it over his shoulders to bear home. Be- 
covering, it attacked him with great fury, until he was at last able to fell it 
and (as he thought) kill it by a blow of his gun. But strange to tell, the very 
same thing occurred again . The vulture ag^n recovered, and again attacked him, 
and it was only by desperate efforts he at last came off' victorious. They said 
be was still alive and boasted of this exploit, and further, that though now old 
and unable to climb much, he thought no one knew half so much about the 
hills a3 himself. On the way down we saw the cur^ of Bristen at his fishpond. 
It is well stocked with GohBem trout and fenced off by a strong wall from the 
foaming Kerstclen Bach, whose rush makes the bridge quiver. We did not get 
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to Amsteg till 7, and after giying the n e o e a m gy orders I went off to bed, as I 
was to be called at 1 and to baye a vebiole as fiir as Klus, a village oppooito 
the entrance into the Erstfeld Thai. 

I awoke next morning with the oonsdonimeas that I had been called, and 
lighting a candle found that it was twenty minutes past one : so dressed hastily 
and on going down found breakfiut ready. We got away soon after two, and 
in half an hour were at Elus. Here some time was lost in looking for arope, and 
we did not get fairly xmder way till 3.15. It was a dull morning with just 
twilight enough, for us to avoid obstacles. A steep ascent of 20 minutes 
brought us into the entrance of the Erstfeld Thai, and the walking then 
became easier. The valley runs nearly due West and its bed for a long way 
rises g^radnally ; on one side or the other were occasionally spots capable of 
cultivation. In about two hours we reached a gorge, through which the stream 
rushes in a series of fine cascades. The path here was dose to the water and 
we sometimes had to go over rows of pine logs fixed into the fooe of the rocks 
and slippery with the spray. At the head of this we halted for another 
break&st by the side of a small rivulet. Twenty minutes soon passed and we 
left the gox^ge to find ourselves at the commencement of another level part. 
The day began to look bettor ; the clouds began to clear off, and some fine 
rooky points were visible on both sides. In firont rose the Schlossberg, a range 
of dark precipices surmounted by a snow peak, glittering in the sunshine. 
After passing some dirty chalets we came to a fine watorfall some 800 feet high, 
rushing over the cliffs on our left : supplied by two small tarns called the 
Ober and Untor Fnlen See. The foot of the glacier was reached at 7.80 and as 
far as I could judge we had risen about 4000 feet firom Erstfeld. We were in 
the centre of a vast amphitheatre of glaciers descending from the KrOntlet, 
Spannortor and Schlossberg. The first of these lay to our left, surmounting 
the most shattered portion of the icy circle : the second right in front, rising 
still more than 6000 feet above us. Between this and the Sohlossbex^ on our 
right was a deep depression, over which we were to pass. From our point of 
view it seemed possible to ascend directly up the glacier, but ZgrBggen said 
the recent snow fall had covered over everything and made the dangers 
invisible. He proposed to gain the slopes of ix6y6 under the cli£b of the 
Schlossberg and to follow their line to the summit. Between us and these 
slopes lay a lower line of cliffs, and we gradually advanced to the base of these, 
always crossing avalanche snow. I had never seen so great a qnanti^. Kany 
acres were covered with it, dirty, sodden, and lumpy, and tossed up like the 
waves of the sea. 

Crossing the rocks with some difficulty we halted for a fisw minutes on a 
piece of moraine, to put on rope and spectacles before entering on the u6y6 ; 
we here could see much of our Wednesday's walk : the snow had entirely dis- 
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appeared from ifc. In a few minntes after starting we found that we were 
going to have a harder task than we had bargained for. We ooght to have 
been on the snow three honrs before ; already it was so soft that we sank over 
the ancles at every step. As we advanced, it soon became plain thatenormons 
quantities of snow had come over the cliflfs daring the last day or two. ISveiy 
ten minutes we had to cross the debris of avalanohes, which had come from 
the Schlcssberg, many of which extended hondreds of yards to onr left fiyr 
down into the amphitheatre, widening as they descended. These, though 
rougher to cross, aflforded firmer footing than the smooth intervals between 
them, which every minute grew softer. A few light clouds occasionally 
passed slowly over the glacier about our level, and aflforded a welcome shelter 
from the heat. We had just crossed the remains of an avalanche and were on 
the n^v6 beyond, when a faint hardly perceptible murmur was heard from 
above. In these regions of solitude the slightest sound attracts attention. 
Again it came more distinct from the cliflT overhead. Avalanche, said 
Zgrflggen, and as I hurriedly looked round to see where we had better go, he 
pointed out to me that we were on smooth snow, and that the avalanche 
would only descend by its wonted channel. Whilst these few words were 
exchanged the murmur became a deep rumble, the ramble a rattling roar and 
with wonder, not unmixed with terror, I saw the mass of snow burst like a 
huge waterfall from the top of the cliff and fall with deep dull thuds upon the 
slope within little moro than 50 yards of us. Almost at the same moment 
another flew over the diflfb just behind us. There were not merely masses 
&lling over, but long streams forming a continuous fall for nearly a minute. 
It was a magnificent spectacle ; but some of those whose remains we had 
crossed must have continued falling for many minutes, possibly for honrs, 
when the Schlcssberg began to shake off" the mantle of snow which summer 
had unexpectedly given him. 

When silence once more reigned we went forward, ever slower and slower. 
The windings of the cliff for some time hid the top of the pass from our sight, 
and on turning a comer we seemed to be not more than half a mile off; but I 
thought that half-mile was never coming to an end. After going in knee-deep 
it became very wearisome, and at last we were reduced to halt every 50 yards 
or so, and by patiently repeating this operation, we at last gained the col at 
twelve o'clock, exactly eight hours and three-quarters aft»r leaving Erstfeld. 
Here the oppressive heat was immediately exchanged for a sharp cutting wind. 
The aneroid observation gave the height 8720 feet, so that we had ascended 
more than 7000 feet from Erstfeld. The view was of course very limited as 
the cliffs on each side came within 100 yards of each other. The finest part 
Has the expanse of glacier bolow, on tho border of which we had come up ; it 
was too cold to rest here so we soon started on tho descent. The snow was 
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too soft either for gliBsading or sliding, bat by sitting on onr alpenstocks laid 
leugthwayswegotnparespeotablepaoeandinlSminnteBgotoffthen^T^ on some 
rooks, where we stayed basking in the sun for more than half an hour. I waa 
so wearied with the long poll throngh the snow that I conld hardly eat any- 
thing ; and the Aoid Xenchatel seemed nanseons. What would I not have 
given for a glass of beer ! Onr downward coarse then led as rather N. still 
onder the olifis of the Sohlossberg. We presently oome to a long hollow filled 
with snow, which seemed to promise good going, and all was very comfortable 
till we foand that stones from the top of the cliff fell into it — ^I saw several 
oome from the top with a boand jast as if they had been rnnning dovm hill. 
We very qaiddy got to a respectable distance on the farther side, and only 
approached when we were foroed to cross it in order to get farther roand the 
Schlossbergtotnmalineof olifbbelow. WehadinfisMst almost tomakea complete 
oiroait of this ill-disposed mountain, which on both sides seemed to resent onr 
proximity. We reached the valley about 2.80 and soon joined the horse track 
from the Sarenen Eck. About 20 minutes after reaching this, when we were 
on the N. side of the stream and several hundred feet above it, we heard a 
crash overhead, and looking up, saw a cloud of dust above the opposite cliff, 
some 2000 feet up, and perceived that a large mass of rock had broken away 
from the fhoe and fidlen into a rocky ravine below. Here it was out of sight 
but we could hear it grinding furiously throngh and see the puffs of smoke 
■hooting out from the force of the collisions. Presently the rock or rather its 
fragments, (for it had now broken into three pieces) emerged from the gorge : 
and these at almost every bound parted into more, ho that in less time than I 
take to read it, the opposite slope was covered with blocks of all sizes running 
and jumping fririously down, with a oonftised sound of rumbling and crashing 
as they jostled one another. The cattle fled in all directions and Zgriggen 
declared that he saw one of them struck. I thought onr position one of perfect 
security, but some of the blocks bounded across the stream and came far up on 
our side. When the confusion was over, the lowings of the terrified cattle were 
heard, whilst still up above a cloud of dust hung over the cliff Uke a funeral 
pall. No doubt we owed this unusual spectacle as well as the sight of the 
avalanches to the late heavy fall of snow and its rapid thaw. Such falls are 
like the avalanches, most common in the spring. When on a large scale, thoy 
are far more destructive than these to property and life, as all they cover is 
hopelessly rained : and instances are on record where hundreds and even thou- 
sands of lives have been sacrificed. 

After passing Herren Euti, the farm of the Abbey of Engelberg, the 
valley began to open out, having more than a mile in width of level land, and 
6 or 6 miles in length ; here were large fields regularly laid out and cultivated. 
Almost all the valley belongs to the abbey, whose monks carry on a large trade 
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in oheem and cattle. We reached Bngelberg about foar and put np at thd 
hotel Gatani. As aoon as possible, I had some soup and a glass of beer, which 
refireehed me greatly and I felt all right again. Next morning I went np to a 
pleasant spot in the woods above the Tillage and sat there long, enjoying the 
lorely soeneiy. The wide fertile valley with the baok-groxmd of dark moim« 
tains, snrmoanted by snow peaks, made me think this a most desirable place 
to spend a week. Ezcnrsions of all kinds, light or heavy at pleasnre, combined 
with the prospect of &ir, if not good, aooommodation at the end wonld be a 
great attraction. We intended to cross a pass called the Grassen on Monday ; 
but I feared the soft snow of which we had saoh a dose yesterday, and 
hesitated what to do. In firont of me above the opposite woods rose the 
Pfaffenwand (or Priest's Wall) with its sharp zigzags leading np to the Jooh 
Pass to Meyrin'gen. The sight of it recalled to my mind an old promise of 
three years standing, to go and climb the Bitzlihom with the cnr6 of Im Hof 
with whoee &mily we had become acquainted in 1861. So I joined the early 
table-d'hote, where not less than 90 or 100 sat down, and had a very good 
though rather greasy dinner : the beer however was first-rate. After this we 
packed np onr traps and got away at 2*80. As we neared the P&ffenwand, 
rain began to fall, thongh not heavily — at the top of it we met with a French 
school, travelling as is their wont with a tutor, and with the smallest amount 
of impedimenta I ever saw. One porter always seems enough to carry the 
baggage of the 12 or 15 who compose the party. Just after passing them the 
storm began to come down in eamest.with thunder and heavy showers of haQ. 
The kindness of the Amsteg people had provided us with umbrellas, which 
were a great protection against the driving hail. The storm lasted all the way 
to the top of the Pass, which we reached at 6'30. After halting a few minutea 
at Engstlen to refresh we hurried down to Im Hof, where we arrived at 9 : 
exactly six hours and a-half from Bngelberg. Kext morning I called on the 
cwr6 and found only his wife and mother-in-law at home. He was at a 
business meeting held in the hotel. I tried to persuade them all to come and 
dine with me, but only could get himself to oome. He had not yet made the 
ascent and was quite willing to go, but after consulting several of his 
parishioners, he said there was still too much snow. This as it turned out 
was a great mistake, there being hardly a single snow-bed on the west side ; 
but concluding that they must know best, I promised to come again in a fart« 
night and have a try with him. Kot to lose time, we started after dinner and 
walked up to Stein at the foot of the Snsten Pass, where we passed the night 
at a little inn more than 6,000 feet above the sea. Next morning over the 
Pass to Wasen and up the St. Gothard road to Andermatt ; this was one of 
the finest days we had, and I regretted much we had not tried the Sustenhom, 
but the guides asked rather a high price. At 4 on Wednesday we left 
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Andermatt aad followed the road to the Oberalp Pmb for aboat an hour, then 
taming to the left we gained a col between the Sienger Stock and the Beiigli 
Stock, aboat 8,009 fbei high, leading into the Felli Thai, not having had more 
than an hat^ on snow. This valley we trsrersed in its whole length. It was 
rather monotonoiui on aqooant of ita Btraightnees, though we had some fine 
▼iewB of the BristenBtock and Matsoh on tiie right. We stopped some time 
atra chalet, where Zgrilggen found aoqnaintances. I waited oatside and waa 
amnsed by observing the sagaoiiy of the pigs of the o o i mlry ; there were three 
of them lying in a little hollow in a bank into whioh the sun shone with fall 
strength, the inside one looking and no doabt feeling excessively oomfortable ; 
another appears on the scene and after snrveying the sitaatlon with the eye of 
a general, stops in and lays himself down on the back of the inside one^ keep- 
ing well next the bmk. The oppressed pig straggled, but the more he moved 
the deeper the new comer sank in, until at last the other got np and went 
away with some indignant grants whioh probably meant that he woold oome 
back presently and serve him the same. A steep descent throogh pinewoods 
brought us to the vaUey of the Beuss. On this descent I caught a moth, veiy 
like a Greenveined tdiito, Ao., and a FritiUary something like a Duke of Bnr- 
gnndy, with a very pniple underside to the hindwing, perhaps Melitaea Dia. 
Once into the valley it wbb excessively hot and bntterffies were very plentifal. 
The slopes in some of the hayfields were covered with Apollos. I got a nam- 
ber of them and also some fine speeimens of the common SwaUow-taiL The 
scarce one I never saw except in the most southern parts of Switserland, I find 
snrprise expressed in my noto-book at having as yet caught no Great iUtOlazy ; 
of course it was hardly time for them. We reaehed Amstog at 1 p.m., after 
a charming walk, the more pleasant that no one had anything to cany, having 
sent our traps to Amstog by the diligence. 

Next day I hoped to have a fine hunt, but as osnal in those oases, the son 
never came out at all. I walked up the old road whioh follows Uie east side 
of the valley as far as the bridge (Felli brucke) where the Fellithal joins the 
main valley ; and on the way I caught a couple of butterflies very like large 
Walls. This part of the road must have been fearftOly exposed to avalan^Aies. 
It crosses two hollows in the face of the Bristonstook, one cut deeper into the 
mountain than the other. The former was close to Amsteg and I have seen 
snow in it 12 feet thick lying close to the bed of the Beuss as lato as the month 
of July. This year the second ravine was choked with the remains of 
avalanches. The stream had bored its way through, and trom the lower end 
you could see through the tunnel, whioh was 60 or 80 yards long and high 
enough to admit of going throi^h upright, though I did not care to ventnrew 
Close by was a cross marked 1861. In the spring of that year a father and 
two sons who lived near, were crossing on their way to some work. The sound 
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of the ooming avalanche was heard and all harried aoross to gain a place of 
shelter, bnt only the father reached it. So firm and deep was the mass of 
snow that the bodies were onlj recovered three months after from their icy 
tomb. 

On the 8th of Jnly we started at 6.30 for a walk among the hills west of 
Amsteg. Having no definite object, we went very slow and stopped freqaenily. 
Here I pezpetrated the only piece of bird's-nesting I recollect. Seeing a bird 
fly oat firom nnder a rock, I felt and fonnd a nest containing three eggs, one of 
which I took from cariosity and brooght home with me. It was vexy like the 
shore laric's egg, of adeepmottledgrey coloor. In abont 4} hoars we were on the 
ridge overlooking Amsteg. Behind as was a rocky doable pointed summit, 
which woald evidently command a better view. So we felt oar way towards 
it, becoming gradually consoioas that to go to it along the ridge was the worst 
possible way* The rocks were several times veiy troablesome. Sometimes 
we most go over, sometimes creep under them — ^now finding advance impossible 
and retreat almost as difficult. A boy who was looking after some cattle 
assisted us a little and once nearly led us into a place between two rocks from 
which I am certain I could not have got without help. We had no rope, or a 
great deal of trouble would have been saved. Got up at last about 1230. We 
were abont 8,000 feet high, and had a fine, though limited view, except towards 
the N. and K.E. I made a list of the principal objects visible, amongst which 
vrere the lakes of Lucerne, Zug and Zurich. We left the summit by a different 
and much easier route* and got down to Amsteg in 3^ hours. At one time I 
had the net out, and a man observing my occupation told me he had some* 
thing very wonderfU, which he ran off to fetch. It was a large moth very 
badly set, for which he asked three firancs. I declined to purchase, but took 
a hasty sketch of it, from which I afterwards found it was a Death's-head. 

July 9th,. I went with with Zgrftggen and Joseph Maria Trdsoh over the 
Ereogli Pass to Sedrun, to ascend the Oberalpstock. We were 8 hours in 
getting over but we sauntered very much. On the way we paid a visit to 
Trflech's sunmier house in the Stzlithal, where he lives with his wife and two 
children in a comfortable but veiy dirty state. He has some rights of grazing 
up there, and about 25 goats, which constitute him a man of some mark in 
his own neighbourhood. From the top of the pass (7717 ft.) we )iad a 
full view of the Oberalpstock, and discussed the mode of attack, which was 
obviously much easier than the way followed by Hoffman in 1847 : but I think 
the great quantity of snow this year was very helpful to us. 

We left Sedrun next morning at 4 o'clock. There was a thick fog, with 
a heavy dew, which made us hope the weather would be all right. For moro 
than an hour our way lay up the Strim Thai which we descended yesterday. To 
my mnprifle we met a whole family ooming down. They had left the BtsU 
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Thai the previous eyening and oroBsed the paas at midnight to attend the 
festival of St. Blasins at Dissontis, which we had the pleaame of witnesaing 
two years ago, and which is chiefly remarkable for a g^reat expenditure of 
powder and a long procession of relics. They made some oommnnication to 
my guides, which was qnite onintelligible to me, till enlightened by 
subsequent events, abont some one being in a g^reat rage. As we approached 
the head of the valley the fog began to clear off, and we beheld with joy the 
glorions snow peaks glittering through the misty veiL At the foot of the 
Kreuzli Pass we strudk off to the right up some grass slopes and from there 
gained a branch of the Strim glacier over some rocks. Here we halted for a 
second breakfast. A bottle of wine was opened, ^^nd Trdsch began, as I 
thought unnecessarily, to xmoork a second bottle, but found that they had been 
studying my tastes and had brought a bottle of beer for my special use. The 
face of the mountain above us, with the exception of the precipices just 
below the summit was one vast sheet of snow and ioe. In ordinary seasons 
there are lai^ patches of rock, but these were all covered with snow. We 
had to gain the ridge to the right of the peak and then turn left along the 
ridge. The snow was in first-rate order just letting the foot bite well, about 
an inch in. We gained the ridge in three long zigzags about 9, and the top 
(10,926) in half an hour more, the last ascent being veiy sharp. The 
magnificence of the view was indescribable. Kot a cloud was to be seen ; more 
than three fourths of Switzerland lay before us ; Mont Blanc, Monte Bosa, 
and the whole plain of Switzerland firom Neuchatel to Constance, bounded by 
the blue Jura. We tried in vain to find the bottle left by Herr Hoffman 17 
years before. Trdsch had placed it with his own hands, but it was now too 
deeply covered. It was first foxmd three weeks later by another party. We 
enclosed our names and some remarks in a bottle, and after nearly two hours 
enjoyment (the thermometer was 58°) we started for the descent. The anew 
had grown much softer, too much for glissading, but we had some magnificent 
slides sitting, and by this means got down from the ridge to our breakfast 
place in 20 minutes. Continuing down a snow bed by the side of the rocks 
we gained the grass slopes, and immediately spread ourselves out on our faces 
to dry, the only discomfort being, as I remarked to the great amusement of 
the guides, that the bed was too steep. We got back to Sedrun at 2 pjn., 
and found the ajigry man had arrived in the person of Herr Meyer Biaohoff, 
president of the Bale section of the Swiss Alpine Club. He had I believe 
engaged my two guides to go up this very mountain with him, and was now 
quite put out because they had gone up with some one else. He had oome 
into the Etzli Thai last night in search of Trosch, and learning from his wife 
that he was gone with an Englishman to ascend the Oberalpstock, he hurried 
over the Kreuzli very early to try and meet usj but when he gained the pass. 
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he saw ns already high on the oppoeite slopes. I paid TrOsch 25 francs which 
did not seem much considering it was three days work for him. We left him 
at Sednm^ to make the ascent with Meyer Bischoff next day, and went down 
to Dissentis. It began to rain before we left, but the landlord kindly lent ns 
an. nmbrella as we were going to his brother's Inn. We had some capital 
troat for supper, fresh from the Yorder Rhein. Next morning between 4 and 
5 we started for the Bmnni Pass which leads dne North into the Maderaner 
Thai. For an hour and a half we followed the stream up a narrow valley, 
"vrluch then opened ont into a wide undulating Alp. An hour over this 
brought us to the foot of a snow ravine, running up between the mountains 
Fix Ault and Grap Alv, and terminated by some rooks. The snow was rather 
steep and hard, but the rocks, once reached, were easily crossed in 10 minutes, 
and we found ourselves on a level with the upper n^ve of the Brunni Glacier. 
A hollow between the snow and rock afforded us a comfortable resting place. 
I made the height 8900 feet which was not far wrong. The Oberalpstock on 
oar left was enveloped in clouds, but as it was about 9.S0 we concluded the 
other party must be near the top; and Zgr&ggen commenced a series of 
jodels which were presently answered from the top or somewhere near it. We 
crossed the glacier, where we ought to have had a rope, and got off the ice in 
1} hours and down to Waldibalm in about 2 hours more. They had fitted up here 
a small chalet with three beds. Madame Indergand was here in person and 
did all she could to nubke me oomfortable. We walked out in the evening 
towards the Hufi glacier. The hill on which the hotel is building commands 
very fine views of the Dussi stock and Scheerhom on the East looking up the 
valley, and on the West of the Bxistentook and the mountains beyond the 
valley of the Beuss. On our way back we passed a small tarn in which we 
saw the snow views reflected in the most lovely way. I had hoped to see 
TrOsch arrive before night, as I knew they meant to try and descend directly 
into the Maderaner Thai ; but as he did not appear, Zgrftggen engaged a young 
fellow, Melchior TrOsch to assist us in the aaoent of the Great Buchi. As the 
night was warm and we feared soft snow, we started at 2 a.m., by the light of 
a pine torch. This on the whole gave a very good light, but it was very 
treacherous, and every now and then all but went out, when you were 
in some critical position, as on a rock in a brawling stream 
with the opposite bank invisible. In half an hour we were enabled to 
dispense with it. We followed a path up the first range of precipices to the 
Alp above, and then kept along the terrace between the two lines of cliff. 
This narrowed more and more, until some care was required : one part of it is 
called the bad step. In about 8 hours we reached the snow slopes leading to 
the Aelpli Fim, and an hour up these brought us to the upper n^v^, where 
the object of our attack made his appearance, as a small, narrow, and steep 
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■now ridge, garmonnting loveral hnmmooks of nM which farako aivmy right 
and left in blue ice cliffii. We first croBsed the glacier nearly due North and 
then went West towards the peak. After sarmoTinting the hmnmookB, which 
were each of considerable height, the final ridge was before ns. It was so 
steep that the surface was coming off in small avalanches with a Mi—liwg 
noise and I began to think it would be a ftilnre. We left eyerjthing bat the 
rope, and approached the ridge just aboye the last hummock where the 
surface had slid away most and formed a kind of furrow. I was last and 
being heaviest went in deep ; but we got on slowly and steadily up to a rook 
just below the edge of the ridge. This fixmi below looked nothing, but it took 
at least a dozen steps to get round it, and we were on the ridge exactly at 8.30 
This ran north and south for about 15 yards, just wide enough to walk on, 
and a little raised at the north end where it widened out a little to a space 
about 4 feet in diameter where we could just stand together. To oar right 
was the slope up which we had ascended: to our left a dark precipioe : in 
front as we looked down the first object that met the eye was the chalets in the 
Brunni Thai 6000 feet below: we almost seemed suspended in the air above them. 
A series of jodels followed to celebrate our success (it was supposed to be a 
first ascent) and these were answered first by the barking of a dog troim some 
Alp below and then by a human voice. The sky was doudless and the view 
very fine but our space was too limited to ezyqy it — I felt as if I could hardly 
turn round. At 9.15 we left the top. TrOsoh went down first ; I followed, 
Zgriggen paying out the rope to hold me up in case I should slip. This opera- 
tion was repeated until we were near enough to slide down on to thehummodk, 
where we sat down and clinked glasses to our own healths and that of the 
Gross EuohL We caught a tortoiseshell here nearly 10,000 feet above the sea. 
After descending the monticules we went S. right down the glacier and 
returned by the way we came into the valley. It was excessively hot. I 
never traversed any glacier where the heat was more intolerable. At our 
journey's end, my guides mixed wine and milk and coffee with an impunity 
which I envied. The chalet did not ftimish many luxuries, so I had some tea 
and then lay down awhile. I was aroused at 4 by the news that if we meant 
to start we must make haste as a storm was ooming. Two umbrellas were 
provided for Madame and myself and were very useful, as the hail came down 
as big as cherries. It was surprising to see how quickly the streams began to 
swell ; the inclination of the ravines down which they descend is so great. 
Ten minutes later we should probably have been imable to cross some of them. 
Next morning I parted from Zgr&ggen who had been with me 16 days. 
I paid him, trinkgeld (20 firancs) and all, 175 francs~£7, which I thought not 
unreasonable considering the number of expeditions we had. I had been 
fortunate in the weather every day we climbed ; and now I was favoured with 
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a magnifioent day for butterflies and oanght them in great nnmbera ; fonr kinds 
of Fritillaries, amongst them a Qneen of Spain, Bed and YHute Admiral, Great 
Tortoiseshell, some very fine Erebias, nearly black, Bnmets both 5 and 6 spot, 
and sereral others of unknown species. Faphia I admired especially ; I had 
no idea that I should find it abundant in the Forest when I got back to Marl- 
borough. 

Next afternoon I left Amsteg with regret, and went down to Beckenried, 
whence I made my way 07er the Brunig to Hof to make tho promised expedi- 
tion with the cur^. Unfortunately I had no view on the Brunig, but it was a 
very pretty walk, and the quantity of wood much enhanced the near views. 
Hurray deceived me by informing me that I should find the hotel du Brunig on 
tho top, whereas it is at Lungem several miles off. I found the cur6 would be 
unable to start before the 20th as there was to be on that day a funeral of a 
man, a servant at the Qrimsel, who had fallen into the Abt while crossing a 
new bridge, whose flooring was not complete. It happened in the early mold- 
ing and escape must have been hopeless. Nothing but the most immediate 
help could rescue aught fix)m death when once engulphed in that wild river. 
The efforts of the strongest swimmer would but prolong his sufferings. The 
weather was of the most melancholy character, rain and fog without a gleam 
of sunshine. At 12 on Wednesday, from the window of the hotel I saw the 
funeral train approaching. There must have been at least 200 people, chiefly 
men : only a few women, probably near relations, followed the cofi^. The 
words of the landlady, * ho was his mother's support,' and the loud lamenta- 
tions of the poor woman herself, sorely disturbed my equanimity. Our 
preparations were all made and we got away at one, after dividing the 
baggage between us. I carried an extra shirt and pair of socks, a piece of 
meat perhaps two pounds, a dozen hard-boiled eggs, two small loaves, and a 
bottle of wine. I think he carried more, at least he certainly seemed to have 
a heavier load. Wo took no guide with us, he said he had had too much of them 
and seldom spoke of them but as brigands and rascals. A fter crossing the valley 
which is here nearly a mile in width, we had a short but rather steep ascent 
into the Arbach Thai. I was surprised to find this open out into a wide level 
several miles in length and more than half a mile wide, bounded on the north 
by the cliffs of the Engelh5mer, a magnificent wall of precipice. Of evil name 
are these clifis and the peaks that surmount them. More than one bold 
chamois hunter has perished amongst their wild recesses. The eldest of tho 
Laueners, the boldest hunter of that stalwart race, was one of the latest 
victims. For some time we had a delicious walk through meadows and corn- 
fields. The day improved, the sun shone out, and my hopes both of butterfly 
and mountain success rose high. I caught a Queen of Spain nnd some fine 
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Swallow-tails ; but the level at last came to an end, and the path rcne ateeply 
to the left to rarmoiint a gorge through which the river passes. Thzee quartan 
of an honr overcame this, and we were on the Schr&ttem Alp, where wo 
crossed the stream to a long g^rass slope surmonnted by oU^ The unstable 
nature of this slope was well shewn by the fact that several streams down the 
face of the cliff did not flow over, bnt right under it. We again rose rsfiidly 
to snrmoont the cli£b between which the stream passes ; then leaving the 
cattle track, which climbs still higher, we crossed the faces of some rocks by a 
somewhat hasardons path, with good holds however for hands and feet in the nasty 
places. Suddenly coming to the stream, we found ourselves right in finont of 
the Gauli glacier, the final waU of ice being within a few yards of us. The 
view over the upper snow slopes up to the peaks that divide it from the 
Unter Aar Glacier was very fine. Close to us were the chalets of the Matten 
Alp about 6,400 feet above the sea, which T«^iwtft.ma about a doien cows and 
a few pigs and sheep. The huts are built back into the slope so that you can 
walk on to the roof firom behind. An inner apartment in one of them was allotted 
for a resting place, the outer one being tenanted by two calves and a sheep, 
who seemed disposed to resent our intrusion. After effecting what change we 
oouldin our dress, wo went to another chalet where the day's milk was already 
over the fire. Refreshed with some bread and wann milk I sat by the cradding 
blaze and watched the operation of separating the curds from the whey. The 
first skimming of the milk, brousse, or zieger, as it is called, is very delicions, 
like a fine trifle, and I almost eat too much of it. There were two boys in the 
hut about 1 4 and 10 years old. They were much interested in the butterfiiee and 
the aneroid barometer which I in vain endeavoured to explain to them was not a 
watch. The cur^ soon dropped asleep, which I was not sorry to aeo, as he had 
complained of fatigue on his way up, and seemed feverish and exhausted. 
When all the curds had been scooped out of the caldron, the whey was poured 
off and all the inhabitants of the chalet, visitors excepted, washed their hands 
and faces in it. The herdsman then went out with the i>ail, and gave a long 
whistle. This was to summon the pigs, who came at full gallop and as many 
as could thrust their snouts in. The man saw justice done and kicked out the 
stronger when he thought they had had enough. This man was to be our 
guide for the next day ; he said it would bo 6 hours up, and as many down 
as it was so rocky. Further that he could not start before 6 as he had his 
cows to milk. This dismayed me, as it seemed to threaten us with another 
night at the alp, so the curS said he would try and find some one else in the 
morning. We got settled very comfortably in our chamber. They gave us a 
good heavy coverlet, which was most useful, as the cold was very sharp. The 
night was splendid, we could see the stars glistening brilliantly through the 
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holed in the nnmortared wall. The mammr of the glader stream was onr 
mty InUsby. I soon fell asleep and slept for nearly 6 hours and was qnite 
xmdistnrbed by the enemies I dreaded. We got up abont 6 and the cnr^ went 
off to seek another guide, and presently returned with Andreas Neiger, who had 
been before ¥rith him on the Hangendhom, the mountain that standa out so 
finely as yon look from Hof up the Urbach Thai. I went down to wash in the 
glacier stream close to its exit from the ice, and precious oold it was. We gfot 
off only at 6.46 accompanied by the two boys. The lower part of the mountain 
18 a series of slopes alternating with lines of cliff. The upper part for at least 
2,000 feet was a series of countless rocky pinnacles. Turning right and left as 
required to avoid the clif&, we got amongst the rocky points in about three 
hours. Here began a miscellaneous scramble, with no partioular difficulty, 
occasionally only requiring the use of hands as well as feet. We bore to the 
left, towards the lowest point in the ridge. Here all our provisions were left 
and the two boys forbidden to go further. The rest of us followed the ridge 
southwards to the summit. This was rather more difficult as it was narrow 
and rugged and we oould not always follow the top. The highest point (10744) 
was gained in 10 minutes — making 6i hours from Matten, only we wasted 
some time at a crystal hole, where I broke the spike of my alpenstock. The 
East face of the mountain goes down with frightfU steepness into the Harli 
Thai. Looking at it, I could not conceive how we could have ascended on that 
side as proposed in 1861. The only way would have been to gain the ridge at 
a point a good deal N. or S. of the top and then to follow the crest. The 
view again was singularly good. The whole valley from Brienz to the 
Grimsel was spread before us like a map. We sat for some time enjoying it 
in the utmost comfort, as the temperature was 52^ Both white and brown 
butterflies were hovering about. Betuming to our fellow-travellers, we all 
got the most comfortable seats we oould and prepared for dinner. From this 
point we could see Hof and the parsonage nearly 9,000 feet below. The om^ 
told us it was his wife's birthday, and we all drank her health at a higher 
elevation than her friends usually did it. He however was not satisfied with 
this but kept continually waving his glass in the direction of the house and 
exclaiming ' Happy wishes ! Happy wishes !' he also amazed me by beginning 
to talk English, not getting however beyond ' How do you do P and ' What 
o'clock is it P* Altogether we had a very pleasant meal. We left soon after 
12. On the way down little Hansli, the smaller boy, caught the smallest (?) 
fritillary I ever saw, with a very purple hindwing ; he was a most active little 
boy, and ran admirably down the rocks, selecting with unerring instinct the 
spot were he must bring himself up. On the slopes above the chalets are 
found some fine patches of Edclwiess, which everybody prizes. Gk>t down to 
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Matten at 3 p.m., in less than 3 hours instead of 6, and after a long rest and 
some coffee, paid our bill (only 12 francs for guide, board, and lodging), 
started for Hof at 5 and got down there at 9, after a most pleasant daj. I was 
much pleased with the hearty and kindly way in which all the parishioners 
curd. — They all seemed to be on such affectionate terms with 




—A tine Bpecimen of Iron Pyrites, by E. Almack. 
Sisvenil varieties of Quartz, and a specimen of Specular Iron, by W. 

og)j — A Box of Insects, captured this year, by H. M. Hilton. 
A opntipede, which had exhibited Phosphorescence when alivo, by 
E. Almack. 
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A collection of Chinese Butterflies, hy H. Mandors. 
A Diamond Beetle, hy £. G. Sewell. 

A " Wood Barata," a lai^ and venomons Insect from Bio de Janeiro, 
by the President. 
Archaeology — Some Boman Pottery from Westmoreland by G. 6. Monck. 
A cnrionsly shaped Clay Pipe, fonnd in Saremake Forest by — Giles. 
A British frmeral nm by E. Almack. A collection of Coins, by H. M. 
Hilton. 
Botany — Preserved Figs from Georg^ by £. S. Preston. Excrescence of Wood 
from Sayemake Forest by H. M. Hilton. 
There were also exhibited a Chinese Visiting Card by J. B. Fnllor ; a Sea- 
moafle, by B. J. Gnillemard ; a portrait of an Aborigine from Bio de Janeiro, by 
E. G. Sewell ; and a Caucasian Dagger by T. Kensing^n Esq. 
A paper was then read by E. Almack on Ayalanches. 



There were 73 persons present— 4 Hon. Members, 23 members, and 46 
ViaitorB. 



MEETING HELD APEIL 17th, 1868. 



Thk following donations were annonnoed and thanks ordered to be given to the 
Donors. 

A very valnable and extensiye collection of British Fossils, by Professor 
Sedgewick, F.B.S. 

Specimens of ancient pottery, from Bingham, in Nottinghamshire, by P. 
F. Miles. 
Ths Heads of Sections gave their reports : 

EXHIBITIOXS. 

Entomology. ^A Mole cricket, by the President. 

Geology. — Specimen of " Plnm-pndding" stone, by E. Almack. 

Archcsology. — A collection of coins, by — Thnmam. 

Model of an Irish cross from Eielso, Co. Meath, by H. M. Monle, Esq. 
Ornithology. — ^A pair of Water Ouzels, by E. im Thum. 

JBotofiy. — Specimens of Bye straw and plait, from the Orkneys, by the President* 
Zoology. — Specimens of coral, from the Pacific, by H. A'Court. 
A Tiger's sknU, by the President. 
H. M. Monle, Esq., then read the following Paper on 
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NATURAL mSTOBY IN THE FOUBTBBNTH CENTURY. 



Deeply interested aa many of yon hare learnt to be in the details of natoral 
knowledge — in the proccsscB of observing, collecting, and dasafying' — ^it 
becomes in my mind the more desirable for that yery reason that yon should 
sometimes take more general and more extended views of what yon are about. 
I believe that every student of Natural Histoxy, for instance, would be at once 
an abler inquirer and a better educated man, if he were to embraoe any 
opportunity that occurred of becoming informed about the history and the 
literature of that branch of knowledge. To learn how many ages ago the 
first germs of what we call modem inventi<His or discoveries were lying hid in 
the human brain, and were even produced in literature ; to leani how often 
mankind has, as it were, just touched the port or harbour of some great 
discovery, and how then by the merest aoddent speculation haa been driven 
far out to sea again; to notice how comparatively powerless the moet 
gigantic intellects have been in bygone days for want of instniments or 
processes which to us are matters of familiar use : thia, it seems to me, is to 
imbibe the very essence of the educating influence that flows firam Natural 
History. This is an influence which imparts an even balance to the mind : 
and enables us to make a just estimate of our own powers and our own times. 
By the side of Aristotle, many naturalists who haye rightly enjoyed considerable 
reputation in modem times, are but pigmies But their knowledge as compared 
with Aristotle's knowledge is as a fiilly developed figure to an as yet unformed 
fsetus. In this I read, not the littleness of Aristotle, but the greatness of God, 
and of his agents. Time and gradual Developement fixmi causes to results. 

It is with thoughts such as these that I invite your attention for a few 
minutes to some remarks on Natural Histoxy as it existed five centuries ago. 
That is to say, in the time of Chaucer and Gower, and Langland and 'V^dif : 
the time of Edward III and Richard II ; the age of thought and progress that» 
with the single exception of the 16th Century, forma perhaps the moat 
remarkable epoch of any in our national annals. 

I wish to show you that, notwithstanding the greatness of that epoohy 
natural studies were then still in an infantine stage of progress. I wish to 
show you that partly as they were derived firom ancient sources, andpartlyaa the 
product of the times themselves, the researches and the beliefs of that age 
teem with absurdities and puerilities. And I will show you that this was the 
case, not from any want of power in the men but because the researches were 
based on no principle at all, or on erroneous principles. 

I propose by way of text, to read you a few lines from Chauoer's Prologue 
to the Cwnt&rbwry Tales, These lines desoribe the " Doctor of Fhisik," and 
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incideatally give us Bome extremely interesting information about the books, 

and methods, and objects of natural knowledge in that age : ^ 

Ther was also a Doctour of Phisik, 

In al this world ne was thor non im lik= 

To speke of phisik and of snrgerjo : 

For he was grounded in astronomyc. 

He kepte his pacient wondnrly wel 

In honres by his magik natorel 

Wel oowde he fortune the ascendent 

Of his ymages for his pacienb. 

He knew the oanse of every inaladye 

Were it of cold, or hete, or moyat, or drye, 

And where thoi engendrid, and of what hnmour ; 

He was a verry porfight practisoner. 

The cause i-kuowe and of his harm tho rootc. 

Anon he yaf the syke man his boote. 

Fnl redy haddo he his apotccaries, 

To send him dragges, and his letuaries ; 

• • • • • • 

Wel knew he the olde Esculapins, 
And Deiscorides, and ceke Bufus : 
Old Ypocras, Haly, and Gralien : 
Serapion, Bazis, and Avyccn : 
Arerrois, Damescen, and Constantyn: 
Bernard, and Gratisden, and Gilbertyn. 

To paraphrase some of the more difficult of these liues, they would ran 
thus: — 

" He had a good knowledge of the heavenly bodies. He was thus able to 
portion out wonderfully well to his patients, by this scientific knowledge of 
nature, the most favourable hours for taking medicine, or for undergoing opera- 
tions. He could also construct magical images for the benefit of his patients, 
selecting with skill, when they were making, that conjunction of the heavenly 
bodies which would be most favourable to the patient's case. He was an adept 
in the four elemental conditions of the atmosphere, cold, hot, moist, dry ; and 
in the four humours, blood, phlegm, oholer, melancholy. As to his library, he 
was well acquainted with both the Greek and Arabic physicians and natural 
philosophers." 

Now I beg your attention to the last sentence that " as to his library, he 
was well acquainted with both the Greek and Arabic physicians 
and natural philosophers." There are few chapters in the history of 
the human mind, as it has been truly said by Dean Milman, more interesting 
than the propagation of Greek learning in Europe by the Arabs, and the in- 
fluence of that learning upon themselves. Between the 8th and the 12th 
centuries there came sweeping over Europe and settling in it tide afler tide of 
remarkable Orientals. Settling first in Spain and spreading their influence by 
and by from thence to France and Italy, they form a link between the worlds 
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of ancient and modem thought, and in partionlar they handed down the lamp 
of natural learning from the age of Aristotle, from Hippocrates and Galen, 
to the oge of Bacon, and Cuyier, and Linnsens, and Harvej, and Bay, and 
Sydenham. 

The " Docix>r of Fhisik," you will remember, had in his library the works 
of Avicenna and Arerrhoes. These are the only Arab names of the list that I 
need trouble yon to remember, but these should be remembered. 

Avioonna in the 11th century and Averrhoes in the 12th, spread abroad the 
knowledge of Aristotle in all parts of civilized Europe.* Their influence and 
intellectual position may bo inferred from the fact that they aro placed by 
Dante among those who needed only baptism (th^y were Mahometans) 
to be saved. How extremely well suited they and their school were to be the 
exponents of Aristotle, who wrote so widely both on mental and physical 
knowledge, will be gathered when I say that every Arab philosopher was a 
physician, and almost every physician a philosopher. 

Now these men, as I say, and several generations of similar men of whom 
these were the greatest, read, translated, explained and introduced to the 
west the works of Aristotle, and in particular his physical works, his 
natural science treatises. Hippocrates and Galen were also much in request 
among them ; but Aristotle, who Mras the contemporary of Hippocrates (though 
many years younger) and the inspirer with him of Galen, supplied the Arabs 
with their chief material, and was in their eyes incomparably the greatest 
figure in the ancient world. 

Let me just insert here a few facts of year and date about these men. 
Aristotle died in 822. Hippocrates had died 35 years before at a very great 
age (104) ; so that he had actually been in full practice in Attica during the 
Feloponesian war. Galen, a native of Fergamus, in Hysia, was a contem- 
porary of the Roman Antoninus, and died A.D. 200. 

Yon now have, if yon followed me with any distinctness, a sort of chain 
or series of great names, from Avicenna,AveiThoes,and Bazis (in the 12th, 11th, 
and 10th centuries) backtoGkilenin the 2nd century and Aristotle and Hippocra- 
tes in the 4th before Christ. And as the European natural science of the 4th 
century was still almost entirely coloured by the Arabian philosophers, and as 
they in their turn were the faithftd exponents of Aristotle, it will give you a 
fair and clear idea of 14th century principles if I take Aristotle, and (chiefly by 
the aid of Mr. Lewes's treatise on his Natural History Works) explain to you 
what his position towards science really was. 

You will then understand what a g^lf lies between ourselves and even 
our predecessors of only five centuries ago. You will bo aware not only that 
there is a shorter interval between the 14th age A.D. and the 5th B.C., than be- 
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tiraenthe 14Ui and the 19th A.D., but that while the scienoeof the 14th agewas to 
all intents the same as that of the 4th B.C., that of the 19th oentary in whioh 
ife now live has beoome possessed of principles and methods simple, wonderfolly 
simple, in themselyes, but whioh may lead ns into wider and wider fields of 
tmfch by an onward progress of which it is impossible to foresee the end. 

Aristotle then, the father and founder of Natural Histoiy as it was known 
to Chancer and his contemporaries, was the greatest Greek of the 4th 
century B.C. He was bom 884, and died 422. A native of Stagira in 
Northern Greece, he spent the greater part of his life at Athens, when 
intellectnal life at Athens was at its highest. He was a pupil of Plato's, and, 
what perhaps had quite as much influence on his after career, he was for four 
yeaiB private tutor to the young Alexander. I say that this exerted great 
influence on his later career, because in addition to the splendid money pay- 
ment whioh he received as his fee, (perhaps £200,000), he received from 
Alexander the power of making his magnificent and enormous collections in 
natural history. We are told by Pliny, that Alexander gave orders to his 
hunters, gamekeepers, fishermen, and birdcatohers to furnish the philosopher 
with all the material ifhioh he might desire, — an order which at once placed 
several thousand men at his disposal. And remember that this was no 
statkmaiy force; but that this grand squadron of oollecton moved with 
Alexander firom the western regions of sunny and teeming Ajria Minor, across 
the valley of the Euphrates, through the steppes to the east of the Caspian, and 
on to the very confines of the Himalaya region. Large exaggerations were 
probably made, and must certainly be allowed for in this and eveiy other state- 
ment about Aristotle's collections, but it is unquestioned that in a greater or 
less degree, the resources which I have mentioned were at the disposal of 
Aristotle for several years. 

Add to this, in your conoeption of Aristotle, that he possessed a fbroe of 
intellect which made him the leading mind in European thought nearly two thoa- 
sand years after his death : and which was capableof sweeping, not one science or 
one branch of thought only, but the ortme seiHU, the whole cycle of human 
knowledge. His influence, it has been truly said, has never been exceeded 
except by the great founders of religions. Yet the sum total of his vast 
labours, when weighed and tested by the positive evidence of modem science, 
appears insignificant when not absolutely erroneous; and the humblest investi- 
gator in our or any other association is now able to take a point of view which 
Aristotle was unable to take, as well as instinctively and unhesitatingly to 
reject mistakes whioh would have led Aristotle astray. And when I say 
Aristotle, remember that I include the many generations of active thinkers 
and workers in Natural History who followed him, and whose methods were in 
active operation so late as the 14th century. 
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Now lefc us proceod to take some examples of this eztraordmary feebleness 
in so great a man, and then to ask the reason of it, and of the superiority 
which now lies within onr own reach. 

To begin with, Aristotle had never dissected the human form. Even 
Galen, a professed doctor, who lived five hundred years later, had probably 
never done so. But Aristotle had never used a scalpel. He had certainly no 
idea at all of the facts of our blood system. He did not know the difforenoe 
between a vein and an artery. He did not know that we have such things aa 
muscles, and he was a complete stranger to that grand wonder of the human 
frame — the nerve system, which springing from the prime nerve centre (the 
brain) is spread in countless ramifications into all parts of the body. 

Aristotle knew nothing whatever of the true process of digestion; 
but he had a theory, observe that, and this was his theory: He 
held that the stomach was a kind of natural stove, and that in it the food 
was cooked by the animal heat. In the distribution of the nourishment which 
we receive, he taught that nature acts like an economist^ that as freemen eat 
the prime portions at meals, slaves the inferior parts, and dogs the offal of an 
animal, so the nobler organs of the body (flesh, the senses) receive the sweeter 
parts of food, and the baser organs (bones, hair) the more bitter. 

Here are a few instances of his erroneous beliefs in vary simple mattexe. 
In man, in sheep, goats, and swine, ho remarks that the nude has more teeth 
than the female. In this perfectly erroneous position he was perht^ con- 
firmed by a few exceptional cases of malformation. Again he has the hardi- 
hood to tell us that the heart lies above the lungs, in which case perhaps I 
need hardly tell you that we should, always in fact, instead of sometimes in a 
figure, have our hearts in our months, or at any rate a veiy large lump in our 
throats. And he states that the heart of the ox is peculiar, for that there is 
one land of ox which has a bone in the heart, and in the heart of the horBe 
there is also a bone. 

He was weakest of all perhaps in what he says of the brain. The actuid 
facts about the brain are these. This wonderftil and perfect organ completely 
fills the cavity of the skull from front to back, the lesser portion of the brwn 
substance (known as the cerebellum) lying in the back part of the skull ; and 
frirther, more blood goea to the circulation of the brain, than to that of almost 
any other organ of the body. The healthy cironlation of blood through the 
brain is in &ct one of the very first of all important' conditions on which 
bodily vigour and efficiency depend. 

But by Aristotle it was believed that there is no blood at all in the brain, 
aclearproof that he could never have seen one, as the red spots denoting 
vesicles containing blood, and the numbers of minute vessels that traverse the 
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BorfiBUW €»f its Bnbstanoa, are plainly to be seen the moment the organ is laid 
bare. It ^ras iiirther his expressed belief that the back of the skoll is quite 
empty. 

One more instance and I have done with specimens of a list with whioh a 
laborious stndent of Aristotle's natural works might fill a yolume. He informs 
U8 that " if a woman su£fering from scarlet fever, look at herself in a mirror, 
the surface of the mirror is suffused with a kind of bloody mist 
and that the mist, if the mirror be quite new, cannot be rubbed off with- 
out difficulty." This was probably one of the old wives' tales of his day, and 
Aristotle had never taken the trouble to ascertain its truth. 

And this leads me to the main point of these remarks on Aristotle, I 
mean the reason of all this queer and strange error in a man so versatile, so 
active, so great. 

The reason in two words was this, that with all his greatness he did not really 
know what it is to ascertain truth. He loved truth intensely. He has a 
maxim that it is our duty to sacrifice even our own flesh and 
blood when the cause of truth is at stake ; but he did not know the nature and 
value of two things which to you are most familiar terms — correct observation 
and complete verification. 

These are two terms, indeed, but they represent one and the same thing; 
observation is verification begun, and verification is observation completed. 

Now Aristotle went without verification for two reasons. First, he did 
not feel the want of it. This was universally the case in ancient times. It 
was the case in the fourteenth century. It was the case until the long cycle of 
mistaken methods ran out, and the true principle of slow, patient observation 
was developed chiefly by Bacon, and after him by many other great names, in 
the 17th century. The philosophers who went before, from Aristotle down- 
wards, were like mariners without a compass. It is Bacon's own remark that 
men had to coast along shore till they discovered the mariner's compass. He 
might have added that, on the ocean of truth, the ancients too often daringly 
struck out without feeling the want of a compass, and almost invariably went 
wrong. That compass is verification. 

Aristotle did not feel the want of this compass, and that is the first 
reason why he went without it. The second reason is, that he had no useftil 
workmen who could construct it. In other and plainer words, he had none of 
our modem instruments without which observation and verification in the 
right and only useful degree are impossible. 

Take meteorology. He did indeed hit upon the fact that heat is the chief 
agent in mcteorologic changes. But this was a guess. He could carry it no 
further ; he could not test his g^ess by observation, for he had no thermometer 
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to meaaiure the heat of the atmosphere, no banmieter to metmare its weight at 
diflbrent times and places, no aerometer to measure the 'velodty of atmospheric 
current, no hygrometer to measure the qnantitieB of vapour, and lastly he had no 
instroment by means of which to establish and test the presence of electricity, 
of which he knew nothing, but which plays as we know an important part in 
meteorologic phenomena. 

And thus it was through failing to perceive the paramount need of verifi- 
cation, and being destitute of the means whereby to attain it, that this man 
of gigantic genius and industry has broken down, if we look merely to the 
sdentifio rescdts of his Ubours. Thus it is, that though politicians, and 
metaphysicians are and always will be among his eulogists, you will find no 
modem astronomer, no physiologist, no chemist. 

And now to come back more directly to the 14th century, can you wtmder 
that the Aristotelian method of natural science, defective as we have found it 
to be, even in the hands of its amazingly powerful originator, when it came to 
be transmuted first through the hands of Mahometan believers like Bhazis, 
then of Mahometan sceptics like Averrhoes, then of Christian mystics or 
thinkers like Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas and Roger Bacon, 
and then of Christian ignoramuses or schemers whose names are 
legion, should have fbmished forth to the later middle ages all that vast 
tissue of curious research and assumption and half-sense and utter nonsense, 
which we sum up in the two names Alchemy and Astrology. 

The shaky and feeble anatomy and physiology of which wo have had some 
examples, the keen pursuit of the elixir vitm or essential principle of life, and 
of the philosopher's stone, which was to change all baser metals into gold ; 
lastly, the half awestruck, half sharp-practioe-like exploration of the heavens, 
with a view to divine their influence on the destinies of persons or of com- 
munities and to obtain the means of acting on or with that influence, the 
" mag^o natural" of the worthy doctor in Chaucer ; this fairly sums up to you 
what Natural History was in the 14th centuiy— an age which you will 
romember was one of our foremost periods of national greatness — an age as I 
just now observed, full of military and statesmanlike activity and strength, 
ftill of energy and progress in the world of thought. 

Before quitting the subject, let me briefly put before you a few simple 
thoughts illustrating the impossibility (not absurdity) of astrologic science. 
The position of the heavens at the time of birth settled evezy man's character 
of body and mind, the various fortunes he would meet *with and his position 
towards friend or foe. Anyone, therefore, bom at or very near the same time 
as Alexander the Great in the same country might have had a right to expect 
a somewhat similar career. Twin brothers would never fail to have the same 
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horofloope; their careers most therefore be alwajs the same. Again, to take a 
ample oaee ; sappoee two men have engaged to throw dice against each other 
for their whole fortnnes. Suppose that each goes oyer-night to oonsnlt a 
dififorent asbrologer in the same town ; to them (on a sadden emergency) it 
might not be neoessaiy to exhibit their horoscopes ; the present position of the 
heavens wonld be enongh to point out a favonrable honr; and thus if both 
astrologers worked by the same rales, which they ought to do, both would 
anrre at the same result, i.e,, the same course would be recommended to both 
inquirerSy though one must certainly lose. In spite of these obyious drawbacks, 
astrology, no less than Alchemy, found earnest votaries among high and low, 
ignorant and learned alike. The pursuit of Alchemy was constantly stimu- 
lated by infatuation, avarice, and some cases of apparent success. If it made 
bat little gold, it at any rate made away with a vast deal. Pope John XXTI 
was a notorious adept. At the Dissolution, the monasteries were still found 
widely practising the art. 

And now, when yon consider weakness and strength, strength and 
weakness, side by side— when you remember that this 14th century was an age 
that even in these very studies could boast a depth, an active vigour, and an 
originality which we can scarcely pretend to equal ; that beyond their range 
it produced poetry like the Ccmterhwry Tales, a spirit of enterprise like that of 
Sir John MandeviQe, soldiers like Edward and his eldest son, architecture like 
the spire of Salisbuzy ; and when on the other hand you consider not too 
rigidly bat sincerely and truthfully how little our splendid inteUectnal 
position is due to the effortsof ourown or of any single age, to say nothing of the 
shortcomings even of that position, do you not feel the calming and sobering 
influence that you sometimes feel in presence of nature herself ? 

There is methinks but one language to express our sense under such in- 
flnenceof ourown comparative littleness and of the greatness of what lies beyond. 
It is a language in which the devout man and the philosopher can alike unite 
" Wonderful are thy works, God, and that my soul knoweth right weU." 



There were 60 persons present~4 hon, members— 19 members, and 37 
visitors. 



MEETING HELD MAY Ist, 1868. 



ArchcBology.'^Q. G. Monk exhibited the coins at present in the collection of 

the Society. 
Geology. — B. Almack exhibited a specimen of Inoeeramue, fix)m Oare Hill. 
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EfUamology, — ^F. J. H. Jenkinfloii gave his report. 

OmUhology,-^E, Almaok exhibited the skoll of a Book flCbtriM^higil^Tiur;. 

Botany, — ^The President passed round a list of notices for the month of April. 

6. Holden exhibited specimens of Moonwort (B. lunariaj. 
Zoology, — ^The President exhibited specimens of the Boman Snail (H. Pomatia) 

fonnd at Bamsbmy by T. E. Maclean. 

The President also exhibited some Alum Shale and Alum from Whitbj. 
The Librarian announced the donation to the Society of the " Birds of 
Backs and Berks/' by H. B. H. Prince Leopold, and of a second copy of the 
same by the Bev. B. Dnokworth. 

The President then read the following Paper, written by J. W. Mills, Esq., 
on 

THE INSTINCTS OP ANIMALS. 
Th£ snbject, which I have the pleasure of bringing before yon this evening, 
is one which is well calculated to rouse the attention of all members of a 
Natural History Society, particularly because it refers to, as it were, the con- 
necting link between man and brute, the verge on which reason and these 
wonderful powers, which an all-good Creator has given to the inferior creation, 
come into close contact. Nor is Instinct a faculty which is to be fonnd in a few 
only of the brute creation ; it seems to be the property, though in various 
degrees and different forms, of nearly all the creatures who are less gifted 
than the human race. From the little ant which works so industriously at our 
feet to the mighty elephant which roams through the foresteof India and Africa, 
crushing the frail underwood before him, and trampling on myriads of little 
creatures no less gfifted, perhaps, than himself, we find in all these certain 
passions, and certain instincts which we may well examine into and admire. 
Now I propose to divide my paper into various heads as I gfo on, and with an 
anecdote or two in each, try to impress upon you all that the human race is 
not the only one which is gfifted with senses and feelings. Aristotle teUs us 
that beasts and infimte remember — ^that is recognize— and that man alone 
recollects. These distinctions, hard no doubt to define, are scarcely however 
borne out by &ct, for in animals which have been trained to any particular 
purpose, the faculty employed in ite performance must be more than recogni- 
tion, which can only apply to a material object. A dog will recognize its 
master, but it must be an effort of recollection which enables it to perform the 
tricks it has been teught, or the services it is called upon to render. Most 
animals recollect injuries they have reoeiTod and this cannot be recognition. 
The dog will recognize the person who has inflicted the injury ; but there is 
something beyond the recollection, namely, an association of something more, 
that it suffered ill-treatment from him. Now this fieiculty is entirely distinct 
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ham insUnct proper, whioh in animalB is equivalent to the reason and mental 
power in man, and which teaches them the means of self-preservation by 
migration, hybernation, and concealment, the periods for propagating their 
species, and the contrivances for taking care of their yonng ; and the difference 
between these — reason and instinct — ^is this : Reason has an object or aim in 
view, fonnded on some mental calculation or desire, the result of some wish or 
will of the moment, while instinct is a blind impulse, which compels the 
animal to certain actions capable of being modified or suited to circumstances 
without depending on them. However, by the heading I have given to my 
paper you will see I have included other faculties under the term instincts, and 
as such I wish to class them, though perhaps I may, strictly speaking, be 
giving a wrong name to these wonderful powers ; and really a subject of this 
sort is a truly marvellous one, the closer we look into the ways and means of 
the animal world the more we see to marvel at, and to use the words of a 
great writer, < The more we know, the more we see our ignorance.** 

The first branch of the subject I would bring before you, iBinstvnet proper. 
Now this I have already said corresponds to our reason, and in some oases 
i^pears almost, if not quite^ identical with it. It is however not capable of 
improvement, but at once assumes the highest range to which it can rise ; for 
perfection is only to be gained by experience, and to that the faculty of thought 
is essential ; in fstct, a desire (founded on the clear perception of the object 
desired), seems to be instinct. As an exemplification of instinct I will relate 
a story that was told me by a gentleman a little time ago, of the authenticity 
of whioh I have not the slightest doubt. 

A lady residing in Staffordshire was presented by a finend with a little 
pig. This friend lived some 4 or 6 miles off, and between the plaoes where 
each resided was a considerable town near which a river flowed, which had to 
be crossed by a bridge. This pig was conveyed to the house of this lady in a 
oart along this road, over the bridge (to reach which somewhat of a detour had to 
be made) through the town, and reached the house all safely. The next day 
piggy seemed very restless, and the day following he was missing, and news 
soon came that he had returned to his old and favourite stye across the river. 
Well, he was brought back, he again appeared restless, and so this time the 
gardener watched him. He saw him deliberately make his way out of the 
yard, and go on through the town to the river, not along the high road but in 
a straight line to the house from which he had first been taken, swim the river, 
and proceed thence to his old stye with, as it seemed, intense satiafaotum to 
reach his old home again. 

This really seems to be a wonderful example of instinct. What particularly 
strikes one is the pig^s returning— not along the road and over the bridge, the 
way he had oome--bat by a straight out through the river. 
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An inBtftnoe, howerer, which will shew that this wonderfnl power is not 
equally present in all oreatnrea will, I think, be afforded in a letter published some 
years ago snpersoribed, " The Shade of Isaak Walton to the fishes of the Thames," 
which was as follows : — " I will tell yon a pleasant story, it happened to myself 
as I once sat on a bank a fishing ; a certain wicked perch that had a design 
npon my bait, (for, as I have already told, fishes do not bite to please anglers, 
bat to please themselves), was approaching thereto, when suddenly palling my 
line oat of the water, I canght him (which made me rery sorry) by his rery 
eye, which came, to my real grief^ clean oat of his head, and in this my grief 
I think I was to the fall as sincere as they that make, as it were, a trade of 
sorrow. Bat for this fish, I thought him to be like those soldiars or sailors 
that having become maimed, whether in a good or bad caose, did deserve a 
relief firom all fbture wars, so I quickly returned him to his native element, 
there to abide his chance to meet no more with hook or line ; but mark my 
wonder, when returning my thus ready baited hook to the water, and with this so 
singular bait (%.«., his own eye) I caoght the next minute the.self-same perch, 
who thus became so like a phenomenon that he had one eye in his belly and 
the other in hishead." If thisstoiy betrue,thefi8hmusthave been utterly devoid 
of sense of all sort to be so infatuated as to bite at his own eye. 

Ouvier relates the anecdote of an onrang-outang in the menagerie at Fsris, 
which was in the habit of opening the door leading into a dining-room, the 
lock of which wsa ont of its reach, by lowering itself by a rope &8tened to the 
ceiling. This being observed the cord was fastened by means of several knots, 
but the animal seeing the reason, and at the same time perceiving that by hang- 
ing beneath them he drew them tighter by his weight, climbed above them 
and loosened them with ease. It also unlocked a door by trying eveiy key in 
a bunoh till it fbund the right one, and if the lock was too high it fetched a 
stool and mounted ou it. 

Lemet also saw a monkey escape firom its cage, run through agallery, and 
bolt the door after it, and then conceal itself in a closet from which U first tooJk 
the key. 

Now does it not seem that in both these cases the animal must have 
made use of actual thought and reason to accomplish what it did. 

Leaving now the subject of instinct proper, I will now remind yoa of their 
afeetion, both for their young and for their masters and preservers. We all 
know the artifice employed by the Lapwing to ward off dsager from the 
proximity of her young, how she will rise from the ground with a loud scieaxn- 
ing voice as though from her nest, though probably not within a hundred 
yards of it. She now fiies with spparent anxiety, making a great noise, 
strildag at the znTaders with her wings, and flying ^rparently wounded a few 
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jaida in front, and it ia a cnrioas fact, and one worth remembering, that the 
nearer one gets to the nest the less she cries. 

Hence round the head — 

Of wond'ring swains, the white wing*d Plover wheels 

Her sounding flight, and then directly on 

In long excursion skims the level lawn 

To tempt them from her nest. 
A story is told by Mr. Markwick that as he was once hunting with a young 
pointer, the dog ran on a brood of very small partridges. The old bird cried, 
fluttered, and ran tumbling along jast before the dog's nose till she had drawn 
him to a considerable distance, when she flew iiirther off, but not out of the 
field. On this the dog returned close to the place where the young ones lay 
concealed in the grass, which the old bird no sooner perceived than she flew 
back ag^in, settled just before the dog's nose, and a second time rolling and 
tumbling before him succeeded in drawing his attention off her brood, and so 
preserved them. We all probably remember the account which Captain Cook 
writes of the affection of the female walrus, which will defend the yonng one to the 
very last at the expense of her own life, nor Mrill the young one quit the dam 
though she be dead ; so that if you kill the one you are sure of the other. He 
mentions in the account of his third voyage, on returning from Behring Straits ; 
" Our people were more successful than they had been before, returning with 
three large ones, and a young one. The gentlemen who went on this party 
were witnesses of several remarkable instances of parental affection in these 
animals. On the approach of our boats towards the ice they all took their cubs 
under their fins and endeavoured to escape with them under the sea. Several 
whose young were killed and wounded and were left floating on the surface, rose 
again and carried them down, sometimes just as our people were going to 
take them into the boat : and they might be traced bearing them to a great 
distance through the water which was coloured with their blood. We after- 
wards observed them up at times above the surface as if for air, and again 
diving under it with a dreadfol bellowing. The female in particular, whose 
yonng had been destroyed and taken into the boat, became so annoyed that she 
attacked the cutter and stuck her teeth through the bottom of it : " and then 
follows in the record of another expedition the touching description of the 
way the other Polar Bears came up and moumfiilly licked over their cubs which 
had been killed and left for a short time on the ice. 

Mr. Anderson in his " Beoreations in Agriculture*' says that the Russian 
shepherds avail themselves of the attachment of ants to their young for ob- 
taining with little trouble a collection of their pupto which they sell as a 
dainty food for nightingales. They scatter an ants' nest upon a dry plot of 
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ground, sorroiinded with a shallow trench of water, and place on one side of it 
a few branohes. Under these the ants, having no alternative, oarefiillj arrange 
all their papce, and in an hour or two the shepherd finds a large heap clear 
and ready for sale. 

So much for the affection animals feel for their yonng, and I think I need 
hardly illustrate the affection which dogs and horses feel for their masters. 
We all know the story given so beaatiftdly by Sir W. Scott of the dog who, 
when his master was lost on Helvellyn, kept watch over the body 
without leaving the place for more than three months : bat to show that this 
feeling ia not confined to dogs and horses I will mention a story 
told by Mr. Johnson in his ** Field Sports of India." He says 
* Two Biparies (dealers in grain) were driving a string of loaded bnllocka 
to Chittrah from Fslamow, and when they were within a few miles of the 
former place a tiger seised a man in the rear, which was seen by a goallah 
(herdsman) as he was watching his boffiJoes graaing. He boldly ran to the 
man's assistance, and began to cnt the tiger severely with his sword, on which 
he dropped the Biparie and seized the herdsman ; the bofbloes observing it 
attacked the tiger, and rescued the poor man; they tossed the tiger about 
from one to the other and killed him. The Biparie recovered, but the herds- 
man died.' Elephants too, we know, are wonderftilly docile and affectionate : 
and Sterne in his ' Sentimental journey* tells us of the man mourning for his 
dead ass, which ass, he said, he was assured loved him. 

We all see then that animals shew extreme affection for their young, and 
also for their masters in a great many cases. 

Fea/r is another feeling which has great power in the animal world. 
We hear of the effects of the Rattlesnake's tenible eye : how by merely 
keeping its eyes fixed on a squirrel it compels it to come down from the top of 
a tree, and then kills and devours it. M. La YaiUant tells us a stoiy of a 
shrike, also of a mouse, &lling victims to fear at the sight of a rattlesnake. 
He saw on the branch of a tree a species of shrike trembling as if in 
convulsionB, and at the distance of nearly 4 feet, on another branch, a large 
species of snake which was lying with outstretched neck and fiery eyes, gazing 
steadily at the poor animal. The agony of the bird was so great that it was 
deprived of the power of moving away, and when one of the party kiUed the snake, 
the bird was found dead upon the spot, and that entirely from fear, for upon 
examination it appeared not to have received the slightest wound. He also tells a 
similar story of a mouse in similar circumstances, which, when he frightened 
the snake away, immediatly expired in his hand. There is rather a peculiar 
story told in Captain Alexander's ' Transatlantic Sketches' of two rattlesnakes 
which a scout negro, belonging to a friend of his, brought firom the bush in a 
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box. They became cxnnpletely snbdaed by intimidation, and after a time he 
would let them oat in the verandah, and they wonld retmn when he called. One 
day they were missing ; the negro's master on going to an onthonse saw them 
coiled np close under the step of the door. He was a long time in a terrible 
fright, but at last sprung into the oi)en air oyer them and sent 
the negro with his box to catch them. So he went ont and on 

on seeing them called ont " ah ! yon d rascal, yon go away I get in 

hoose this minate !" and the reptiles obeyed him. If this be true, the tone of 
the man's yoice mnst, I suppose, have been attended with sndh fear to the 
creatniee that they obeyed him. 

Impulse for food is another instinct which we see strongly marked 
in all the members of the animal world, excited, as it is, by the oray- 
ings of hunger, in itself more ferociouB than the animals themselyes. 
This natural Graying and its means of gratification is well commented on by 
Mr. Eirby, who says that nothing affords a more striking proof of creatiye 
wisdom and of the most wonderful adaptation of means to an end, than the 
diyerdties of structure, with a yiew to their particular Amotions, meaning the 
different modes by which animals procure their food. He then goes on to 
describe the yarious organs for swallowing and digesting in different animals. 

Stratagems are employed by yarious creatures with a yiew to obtaining 
obfects to deyour. The pit-fiJls of the ant-lion, the webs and nets of the 
yarious sorts of spiders spread oyer the trees, the fascination of the 
rattlesnake, which I haye already mentioned, ftimish instances of stratagems 
to secure their daily food. Others, birds, &c., obtain their food fixnn berries 
of trees, and Mr. Dampier in his trayels tells us that when seamen are 
thrown upon any of the unknown shores of America, they neyer yenture upon 
the fruit of any tree, howeyer tempting it may appear, unless they obserye 
that it ia marked with the peckings of birds; but eat it without apprehension 
where the birds haye been there before them. 

"What wonderftil powers of i)erception these herbiyorous and graminiyoronB 
creatures must haye to be able to choose the right food and no other. Linnsraa 
tell us that the horse eats 262 plants, and rejects 212, the cow eats 276, and 
rejects 218, the goat deyours 449 and declines 126, while the sheep takes 887 
and rejects 141, the hog, howeyer, being more nice in its proyision than 
any of the former, eats only 72 plants, and rejects 171. 

The great majority of camiyorous animals reject dead substances. Our 
cat at home, for instance, utterly reftises a dead mouse, while she particularly 
admires a liye one. 

The Graying for food yaries oonsiderably in respect to time. Herbiroroiu 
ammalfl oanonly endure fasting for a yery short period, while the oamiyoroaB 
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can exist withoat food sometimes for weeks. Horses and the mminating 
animals sink through hanger at the expiration of a week at the latest. We arc 
told, that ina Baltic Trader from St.Petersbm^ to Leitha caigoofflax was pnt 
on board, and when this was nnloadod ^ cat was found in one of the bundles, 
and much compressed within it, but still alive, though this was 38 days after 
the Tessel started. The ant-lion, whose pit I mentioned just now, can fast for 
half a year after its last meal. 

Migration is, to a large extent, caused by the necessity of seeking 
food. As soon as herbage and green food begin to be destroyed in any place by 
the frosts and snows in winter, the various animals wander forth to a warmer 
and more congenial atmosphere. 

The Lemming rats, which inhabit the mountains of Nor?ray and Sweden, 
and multiply very largely there, emigrate as Linnsous says, about onoe in ten 
years, and travel regularly in a direct line from N. to S.W., causing destmc- 
tion to herbage wherever they pass. They keep on their course in a perfectly 
straight line, swimming lakes, and passing over vessels, if in the way, and 
curiously enough move chiefly by night or early in the morning. 

The Passenger Pigeons' wonderful flights, are also actuated by the same 
impulse of food ; driven by necessity they change their situations in search 
of aoor&B, mast, and berries, and where they alight, the ground is quickly 
cleared of esculent fruits. 

The Sagacity of creatures, particularly dogs, is a trait of their character 
which is noticed so generally that it would be out of place to dilate long upon 
it here. However I will relate a droumstance which I myself witnessed last 
summer in our yard at home. 

I was looking out of a window and saw a fox-hound come into this yard. 
There were several of these dogs kept by the fiirmers in the village, and all 
regarded with disgust by us, especially as one would frequently come into our 
premises on the chance of bones, and would in so doing frighten the fowls, Ac, 
extremely. The gate by which the dog came in happened to be open, but 
almost directly afterwards the gardener went out, and not seeing the dog, shut 
the gate, which is one of the sort that swings backwards and forwards ; 
it swung to, but did not latch. After a time the dog wanted to go back again, 
but unfortunately found the gate too high for him, as there were pieces of wire 
netting at the top to keep the fowls from flying over, and so went snuffing 
about trying to find a place to jump over. This he failed in doing, and so 
returned and began to push the gate about, and finding it somewhat loose 
tried to push it forwards and squeeze through after it, but it being a considerably 
heavy gate he could not got it far enough, though he tried some dosen times. 
So then he tried another plan. He pulled it back and tried to run round it 
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and sqaeeze throngh before it closed again, bat he always found it slint 
before he could manage that. So then he thought of a dodge. It reallj 
seems as if nothing but reason could have prompted it. He pulled the gate 
back as far as he could, and following close upon it as it swung through of 
course found an exit the other sido, and so departed. 

Now I cannot myself account for this in any other way than that the dog 
must have had some power very similar to reason given it, for how could he 
have known that by bringing it back a long way it would swing through and 
leave an opening for him the other side ? It almost seems as if he thought 

Another case of similar powers of instinct in another animal is mentioned 
in Mr. Jesse's ' Gleanings in Natural History.' He says a clergyman living in 
the south-east of Bngland had placed a pot of honey away in a closet which 
had recently been bmlt, and in which some of the plaster rubbish still remained. 
Some months afterwards he went into this closet to fetch the honey, and was 
surprised to find a mound of rubbish heaped up against the side of the pot 
reaching nearly to the top. He did not at first move it, as he was desirous to 
ascertain what could have caused it, as he knew the closet had been kept 
locked. So he set a trap and caught a moiLse which proved to be the culprit. 
Upon examining the pot he found that the honey had been raised very nearly 
to the brim by means of throwing in it pieces of rubbish of the same material 
as the mound, and with which it was nearly half filled. This wonderful fact 
reminds one rather of the fable by ^sop of the crow which managed to 
drink out of the vessel by dropping stones into it till the water came to 
the top, the only difierenoe being that one is a fiible, the other an undoubted 
fact, 

The Lcmgvage of animals is another point which we will examine next, 
aod here of course it is very difficult to find out for certain how animals do 
communicate their wants and wishes to each other. The lower orders of crea- 
tures, particularly insects, communicate by signs, and the organs employed for 
that purpose are the feelers (antenna)) as in bees and ants, all of which like 
every other animal living in society require a medium of communication. 

It is clear that bees use their antennao as organs of communication, as 
Mr. Huber tried various experiments by amputating them altogether, and the 
results were curious. The queen bee ran about the combs, dropped her eggs 
anywhere, and became quite helpless : the workers neglected their labours, ran 
into comers, or some sunny spot, and soon quitted the hive for ever. The sentinels 
too of the beehive on a moonlight night may be seen patrolling round their 
habitation with these feelers stuck out, and if some wretched moth, which is 
endeavouring to steal into their habitation, come in contact with them, the 
signal is made and a body of guards rush out to jranish the interloper. 
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Ants aeem too to reoognize each other after long abflenoe. Mr. Hnber 
onoe took an ant-hill froz& the woods, and pat it in a glass hive, and finding he 
had too many ants he let some esci^, and these found a nest in the garden. 
He then took the glass hive and its contents into his stndy and observed their 
habits for 4 months, when he put the hive in the garden, a few paces off the 
natural nest. Immediately the ants in it leoognixed their former associates, 
firom whom they had been separated for so looga time ; they caiessed them with 
their antemuD, and (a strong proof of their affection) took them np in their 
mandibles and earned them to their own nest. 

We remember the story of Dr. F^vnklin hanging his jar of treacle in his 
closet firom a string fastened to the ceiling. However one ant happened to be 
left in the pot, and it crawled np the string and along the wall to its nest. 
In less than half an hoar a whole army of ants sallied forth from their hole, 
down the string, and devoared all the treacle. This new mode of reaching the 
treacle most have been commonicated by the first ant to all the others, so 
they clearly have some means of commonication. We know well that tre- 
qnently dogs, when their masters have met with some mishap will ran home 
and by whining, scratching, and jumping on people will tiy to dnw them 
on to follow it to the place where its master lies. 

A curious incident is related by Mr. Thompson, as having oconiredat 
Gibraltar, which is the only place in Europe where monkeys exist in a wild state, 
which the observer describes as a ' monkey court.' He saw a troop of monkeys 
bmging in an old grey-headed baboon as a prisoner. He says they arrived, halted, 
and detached their prisoner to a small distance, where he remained between two 
monkeys, who had the charge of him. The rest formed a sort of court, before 
which an advocate evidently accused the prisoner of some offimce, while the 
prisoner kept on weeping, screaming, and frequently interrupting the 
attorney-general. Indeed the proceedings seem to have been rather singular, 
as judges, advocate, and prisoner were all screaming together. At length an 
old monkey screamed loader than the rest, and the prisoner was instantly 
hurried offand precipitated over a projecting rock. The soldiers who were 
looking on (one of whom relates this incident) were much scandalised by this 
proceeding, being convinced that old baboon was sacrificed under some faJiae 
accusation to prevent his being burdensome to the parish. 

I nught go on further, and relate stories of other animals communicating 
their wishes to each other and also to mankind ; bat I think I need hardly do 
so, as we all know that the hen is understood by the chickens, the duck by 
her ducklings, the cat by the kittens, &o., and thtft such probably is the same 
with all crettfcnres. 
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Another trait in the charaoter of most animaU is gratitude. A sni^geon at 
Borer, seeing a terrier dog in the street, which had received some ixgnry took 
it home and having onred it in a conple of days let it go, and for many weeks 
the animal nsed to pay him a daily visit of a few minntes, and after a 
vehement wagging of his tail, scampered off again to his own home. Examples 
of this kind might be mnltiplied, and we also know of many touching instances 
of mutual fidelity and attachment in animals towards each other, particnlarly 
if they have been long associates. Bats, parrots, cranes, ostriches, hares, 
dogs, and even lions have been known to evince most nnmistakeable marks of 
affection towards their benefSeMitors. 

I think now I have said almost enough to convince you that inferior 
creation is endowed with wonderful powers and instincts, all of which shew us 
the marvellous beauty of the mechanism and examples of nature. I think I 
cannot do better than conclude with a remarkable instance of the domestica- 
tion of the seal, mixed up with a dreadful tale of Irish superstition, which is 
related in the " Wild Sports of the West." 

About 40 years ago a young seal was taken in Coen bay and domesticated 
in the house of a gentleman, who lived on the sea shore. It grew apace and 
became fiuniliar with the servants and attached to the house and &mily ; it was 
quite gentle, played with the children, came at its master's call, and was as the 
old men expressed it, as fond as a dog and as playful as a kitten. The seal 
used to go fishing daily, and after providing for his own wants, fi^quently 
brought home a salmon or turbot to his master. He had been 4 years thus 
domesticated, when a fatal disease called ' the crippawn' attacked some black 
cattle belonging to the master of the house; some died, others became 
infected, and the customary cure produced by changing them to other pasture 
fiuled. A wise woman was consulted and the hag assured the credulous 
owner that the mortality among his cows was occasioned by his retaining an 
unclean beast about his habitation — ^the harmless and j^mnaing geal. He was 
told to send the seal away or the disease would continue. The superstitious 
wretch consented to the hag's proposal ; the seal was put in a boat and carried 
out to sea and there left to shift for himself. The boat retumed^the family 
retired to rest— and next morning the servant awoke her master to tell him 
the seal was sleeping in its usual place — ^the oven. Next morning a cow was 
reported to be unwell ; the seal must be finally removed. A Galway flahtTig 
boat was leaving Westport on her return Journey, and the master agreed to 
take the seal and not put him overboard till he had got some leagues off. It 
was done, a night and day passed, the second evening came, the servant was 
raking the fire for the night when something scratched at the house door. 
She expected it was of course the house dog. She opened it and in came the 
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seal, which with expraBaions of pleasure stretohed itself before the fire and 
went to sleep. The master of the house was of oonrse informed, and the old 
dame was consulted at once. She suggested that the animal should be 
deprived of sight, and then carried out to sea a third time, as it was unlucky 
to kill a seal. This hellish proposition was consented to, and the affectionate 
and confiding creature was cruelly robbed of sight and again, writhing in agony, 
was committed to the sea. A week passed and things became worse instead of 
better, the cattle died and theoldhagatlastgaveoutthat her power was useless. 
On the eighth night after the seal had gone, a great storm of wind came on, 
in the pausing of the storm a wailing noise was faintly heard at times at the 
door. The servants, who slept in the kitchen, concluded that the Banshee 
had come to warn them of an approaching death, and buried their heads in 
the bed clothes ; when morning broke the door was opened, and the seal was 
found lying dead upon the threshold. The emaciated skeleton of the poor 
animal was buried in a sand hill, and firom that moment misfortunes followed 
the perpetrator and abettors of the horrible deed. The old hag was within 
12 months hanged for the murder of her own grandchildren. Eveiything about 
the devoted house melted away, the sheep rotted, cattle died, com was 
blighted, of several children none came to maturity, and the savage proprietor 
survived everything he loved and cared for. He died Hind and miserable. 
There is not a stone of that accursed building standing on another. The pro- 
perty has passed to a fibmily of a different name ; and the series of incessant 
calamities which pursued all concerned in this cruel deed is as romantic as it is 
true. 

Such is this stoiy, and it really seems as if a judgment came upon this 
house in return for their so cruelly ill-treating this affectionate creature. 

In concluding my paper this evening, I may add, that we have thus seen 
that nearly eveiy animal which treads or crawls upon this earth, the fishes and 
other creatures which live in the sea, all have instincts and powers as 
wonderful as they are manifest, and I hope in fhture we shall be 
oareftil of the lives of creatures which do us no harm, but which if we examine 
them will afford us a vast amount of pleasure combined with profit, and also 
willing and anxious to impart to others the same feelings of humanity ; and 
well may we all say with Adam — 

" These are thy glorious works, Parent of good. 
Almighty, this Thy universal frame. 
So wondrous fair." 



There were 70 persons present — ^2 hon. members, 21 members, and 47 visitors. 
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MEETING HELD MAY 15th, 1868. 



The following donations were announced and thanks ordered to be given to 
the donors : — 

A laxge oolleotion of Birds* Eggs by H. G. Mercer, Esq. 

" Geology for the Million," by — Strickland. 

" Coin Collectors' Mannal," 2 vols., by G. G. Monok. 

ArchcBology. — G. G. Monk, exhibited silver Id., l^d., 2d. pieces, and varions 
other coins. 

Ornithology, — E. im Thnm passed round a long list of notices obtained since 
April Ist, and exhibited the Italian variety of the Common Quail 
(Cotumix vulgaris), the only recorded instance of its occurring in England. 
It was picked up dead on the high road near Bockley, and differs from the 
ordinary Quail in having a hlaek throat. 

Botany. — ^The President exhibited a Cotton Plant from Egypt, some onrious 
prickly leaves, and the flower of a specieB of Datwra, ftt)m Basil, and a 
specimen of the Hen-and-Chicken Daisy. 

Cfeohgy. — ^E. Almack exhibited a specimen of NauMas Elegcms, 

There were also exhibited the skull of a Donkey, and bone with the 
earthy matter removed, by the President, and Spanish and Caucasian 
Daggers by E. S. Preston. 
The old Editing Committee were re-elected, and C. F. Harrison, T.W. 

Harvey,W.D.F6nning, L. C. Calley, and A. D. B. HoveU were elected members. 
G. H. Holden then read a paper on Bats. 
After the paper an animated discussion took place in oonneotion with the 

subject. 

There were 70 persons present— 4 hon. members, 19 members, and 4ff 
viators. 



MEETING HELD MAY 20ih, 1868. 



This was a special meeting held for the purpose of exhibiting objects obtained 

during the whole holiday* 

The following were exhibited by E. im Thum . — ^Ivy-leaved Crowfoot 
(IL hederaeeusj, Caper Spurge (S. Xot^yris), Water- violet (HotUmia pdkaMt) 

H 
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and Cotton-grass (EriophormnJ, gathered near Beading by F. J. H. Jenkinson; 
also a variety of the lady fern {A, Filix-foemina) ClomatlB, Mountain Avena 
(Oeum Montanum) Boy a ea/mosa, Vinca alha, Service Tree (Pyrus d(ymestica), 
hiaJbris spicaiay &0. ; also a nest and eggs of the Nightingale (Pilomela luscinia) 
taken on the 29th by F. J. H. Jenkioson, near Beading, and a neet and pair 
of birds of the Dartford Warbler (Melizopkilus Dcar^fordiensisJ ; he also 
mentioned the fact of a rat having entered into a large pot of Maidenhair Fern by 
a hole in the side. It had then eaten a large portion of the roots, and when 
disoovered, had a litter of yoong ones in the hole thus formed. 

There were also exhibited Eggs of the Stone Curlew, from Overton Downs, 
by G. Holden ; claws of Lion and Leopard, from India^ also by G. Holdan ; akin 
of Common Snake, and larva with Ichneumons, by B. M. B. Glaase ; Fibrous 
Iron Ore and other Minerals by W. Greg. 



MEETING HELD MAY 29th, 1868. 



The following objects were exhibited : — 

Qeology. — The following fossOs from the Lower Chalk at Bignal : — Ammonites 
Qiga/nteuSt A. VaHanSf A, ManteUii, TurriUtes Costatus, and Inoceramus 
Cuvieri, by E. Almaok. 

Archmology. — Coins of the reigns of Henry IV., Edward IV., Elizabeth, Ac., 
presented to the Museum by G. G. Monck and E. C. SewelL 

Ornithology. — A male egg of the Ostrich by the President. 

Botany. — Specimens of Marchantia polymorpha (exhibiting fructification), 
CephcbioMthera Qr<uihd/^lora (found by £. im Thum in Babley Copse), mon- 
strosity of Garden Anemone, and Ghcetophora Elegans (a Conferva), some 
of which was also exhibited under the microscope, by the President. 

Zoology, — Peculiar species of Slug by the President, and a small Sun fish by 
H. Manders. 

The Prasident then read a paper on the Cammon Dandelion (LeonMon 
Tanraxacum), illustrated by dia^^ms and specimens. 

H. J. Vorrall and B. L. Hesketh were elected ordinary members. 

There were 61; persons present -2 hon members, 22 members, and 40 visitors. 
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MEETING HELD JUNE 12th, 1868. 



Exhibitions. 
Geology, — Grey wethers with marks of rain and stained by iron, by E. Almaok, 
who also gave a summary of the work of the seotion during the half year. 

ArcluBology, — ^The ooUeotion of Boman Coins belonging to the aooiety by G. 
G. Honok. 

Entomology. — ^F. Jenkinson gave his report. 

A nest of wild bees destroyedon thelarvae of A» ColoneUa, by the President. 

Ornithology. — ^A specimen of Wryneck (Yutix TorquiUa), by B. im Thnm, who 

also announced that he had presented his extensive collection of bird's 

nests to the Society. 

Specimens of Bine Wren, Leatherhead, and Green Pigeon from Anstraliai 
by G. Holden. 

A pair of Pied Wagtails (Motacilla Ya/rrelU%) and nest presented to the 
Society by W. J. Pratt. 

Botcmy. — Specimens of "Job' 3 Tears/' the seed Coix Laoryma from Jamaica, by 

the President. 

FossiliBod Oak from Shropshire, by E. 0. Sewell. 
There were also exhibited an American Snake, and Peacock Copper Ore from 

Cornwall, by E. C. Sewell ; and Lava fr^om Yesnvias, with the cavities 

filled with Carbonate of Lime, and specimens of fossilised wood, by W. 

Greg. 

W. Ferg^os, Esq., M.D., then gave a lecture, illustrated by numerous dia- 
grams, on " The Organ and Sense of Smell." 

S. Image was elected Secretary, and G. E. Manisty member of the Com- 
mittee for the coming half-year. 

There were 77 persons present — 2 hon. members, 28 members, and 47 visitors. 
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GOBBESPONDENGE. 



In order to seonre a more lively interest in the welfare of the Society amongBt 
the members after they have left the School, it has been decided to institute 
a number of " Corresponding Members," who aro invited to make notes 
upon the Natmtd Histoxy of the oonntry in which they are residing, and to 
forward the same to be read at the meetings of tho Society, and to be 
published in the Half-yearly Beport. The following ** Notes " were supplied 
for that purpose by F. Bonney, who, though not an old member of tho Society, 
would certainly have been among its Members had the Society been in 
ezistenoe whilst he was at the School. 
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POKBIGN OORRBSPONDENOB. 



Mount Murchison, Bitxb Daslino, AustraliAi 
Sept., 1866. 

I ezpeot you will like to hear something of the natural history of this 
strange coontry, so I will endeavonr to give yon some information in this 
letter. When I came here the oonntry was parched and dry, bnt in January 
last the drought of nearly two years was broken by the fall of much rain. 
After that vegetation was renewed and everything flourished ; birds, reptiles, 
and insects, are now plentiful although scarce before the rain ; but Australia is 
I think rather destitute of animal life. In this district (long. 148, E. lat. 8^ S.) 
the kangaroo is not plentiful or generally distributed, but in some few places 
in the back country, i.e. back from the river it is common. Emus, in a good 
season like the present one, are frequently to be seen, they havo lately been 
breeding and their eggs have often been found in the back countxy. The emu 
builds no nest, but lays its eggs, sometimes as many as eleven in number, on 
the bare ground, and frequently away from any bush or shelter. The spot 
chosen by the bird is a sandhill, not far from a waterhole of some kind, so that 
by following the tracks from about the waterhole on to the sandhills, their 
eggs are usually found ; they are valuable in this country, as silversmiths 
mount them handsomely in silver to form cups of different kinds. I have 
obtained two beauties, and hope shortly to procure more. The egg is about 
5i inches long and Si in diameter ; colour, dark green, with a rough surface. 
The black swan is also common on the small lakes in this neighbourhood, the 
egg is of the same colour as that of the white swan but smaller ; they trample 
down the middle of a small close-growing bush, and lay their eggs, sometimes 
as many as twelve, in the hollow thus formed. I have some of their eggs and 
also a young swan, which I hope to rear, for it is very tame and doing well. 
I had a pair of them given me but the carrion crows robbed me of one. Grows 
and hawks abound here ; the former are more destructive than the latter ; it 
is the real carrion crow. The pelican is common on the rivers and lakes, bnt 
the eggs I have not seen as they are seldom found. Both the white and the 
black species of cockatoo are very plentiful, they fly about in largo flocks, 
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feeding on the plains, and rooeting in the gam trees by the rirer. The black 
cockatoo you probably have not seen, for it is not met with in many parts. 
It is black all over excepting in the tail, the feathers of which are black and 
red. It is a very savage bird and has a far more powerfnl bill than the 
white species. The native names are — ^blaok cockatoo, Day yarruz Wbite 
cockatoo, Kaiuke, Th«ra aro great nomben of several nnall green kinds of 
Panoqnets. 

There are not, I think, many kinds of bntterflies here, but a great many 
moths, some of whidi are very large. 



Mount Muechison, Biveb Dajllino, 
Maech 18th, 1867. 
The gam tree I think makes the country where it grows look pretty. 
In g^wth it rcsomblos the English oak, more than any other tree I know ; it 
grows to a great size sometimes, having a gigantic trunk ; generally the 
timber is large as I believe I have already told you : it only grows near rivers 
and watercoorses. On account of the line of these trees on each bank, the 
" river timber " as we call it, is visible a great distance off. It can always be 
distinguished from other timber by its blaeish appearance, size, and regularity, 
for there is seldom a break in it about here. I have seen the river timber 10 
miles distant from me, that is, over country that is tolerably leveL From a 
high spot it is visible at a great distance, for the atmosphere here is very clear 
excepting in the middle of the day in warm weather, when the distance is hazy 
and generally hidden by the mirage. 

The colour of the bark of the gum tree, I think adds greatly to its 
beauty. If I remember rightly it is something like the bark of the beech tree, 
of various colours, white near the upper part of the tree, with a pink or 
greenish tinge, reddish brown, &c., and scales off in thin coats, from the sur&ce. 
The bark is used by us to roof our buildings and by the natives for making 
canoes, who can strip it off very swifUy in the proper season. Farther 
back from the river, away from its banks, and on ground that is occasionally 
flooded, the box tree grows, it is very similar to the yew, but does not grow to 
such a size ; its flower has a very sweet smell, which on a still evening scents 
the air very pleasantly. 

From the gum tree there falls sometimes in small drops or attached to 
strips of the bark, a kind of gum which is very good eating, sweet, and has « 
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most pleasant flavour. It woald be much valued by " lolly makers" at. home, I 
think, for in its natural state it is nearly equal in goodness (I think I may say) 
to WehVs choicest kind. About six weeks ago the blacks were gathering a good 
deal of it on the banks of the river. I do not think the growth of the tree at 
all stiff. Our vegetation is not white, only the salt bush and cotton bush. 
These are both rather white. There are several kinds of salt bush, the large 
kind or " old man ssdt bush," grows often to a height of 4 feet, stock are not 
as fond of this as they are of the smaller kinds, which are fattening, as is also 
the cotton bush. 

There are several kinds of parasites about here. I have specimens of six 
different kinds ; the leaves of some are very similar to those of the English 
mistletoe, they all flower very freely and the flowers are very pretty. 



Mount Mubchison, Biybb Dablino, 
Mabch 1st, 1868. 
In this distriot we have very good water, pure and clear, but in some 
other parts close by the water is either thick or salt. The water we generally 
obtain in wells is salt, very often so much so as to be useless for stock or other 
purpoBes. We may consider ourselves lucky for out of five wells sunk we have 
fresh and good water in two of them. The others are useless; our neighbours 
have not been so successful in their attempts to secure pennanent water. 
Well sinking is very expensive work, as we seldom get a g^ood supply of 
water in less than 100 feet sinking, and then after all the chances are that the 
water in the wells will be useless. Wells are a standby for a drought ; at 
present we have not had to use ours. There are a number of creeks with some 
deep water holes in them which will keep water in them for twelve months 
after being filled; some last eighteen months. It is only in ezoeptional 
seasons such as the drought in 1865, that the creeks diy up ; that drought 
continued for over 18 months, but then we had a large lake filled by a flood 
from the river for the stock, besides a small quantity of water in the creeks. 
Since that time we have had occasional rains, keeping water in the creeks. 
Three weeks ago I thought we were going to have another droughty but a nice 
rain fell just in time, so now (autumn) the country will be green and fresh all 
the winter. Ghrass and herbage grow rery quickly here after rains. The 
ground is like a hot bed, especially on the sand hills, so that yon can almost see 
the grass grow. Now the country looks very nice and pretty, every- 
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thing flourishing, and the Hulga scrub covered with yellow blossoms. 
This is a nice country and a beautiful cUmate in the winter season, 
but in summer it is too much like on oven, with the thermometer 
sometimes up to 115'' in shade, and hot winds blowing and every 
thing dry, besides the annoyance of flies and mosquitoes innumerable. 
This past season has been too dry for many of the latter, but now since the green 
grass has sprung up they have appeared ; the cold weather,howeYer,will soon make 
them retire. If you were here now you could make a fine collection of moths and 
all kinds of insects, for there are numbers of various kinds flying about the 
lamp while I write this . Bats, moths, beetles, mosquitoes, g^ts and small insects ; 
occasionally a Qalii makes its appearance, I think it must be common here for 
I have seen several specimens. There are also some most curiously shaped insects ; 
I should like you to see a long wiry insect, about six inches long, which I secured the 
other night, — ^it looks like a cross between a grasshopper and " a daddy long 
legs." It has long legs but no jumpers, small wings, coloured the same as parts 
of its long body, rose green and white, he would be a curiosity at home but he 
is too large to send conveniently, and has got damaged through my not having 
a good box to put him in. A smaller kind of a similar species is common and 
appears like the dead twig of a bush as it crawls steadily along : the blacks 
(natives) say that when they come about there will be windy weather, so call 
them yertu wmtacca (wind mother). 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

In Uiifl department, considering the absence ofiQany of its members, a 
good deal of work has been done. Several new Bpedee have been taken, and 
many old ones more abnndantly than hitherto. 

Those narked H are hybemated specimens. 

Those marked * are new to the place. 

Names of those whose initials oocor in the following Ust. 



A.W.B. 

C.S.B. 

FJ.O.B. 

G.G.B. 

P.J.B. 

G.M.B. 

S.M.G. 

L.G. 

S.P.C. 

W.H.C. 

J.G.C. 

E.H.D.(a) 

B.H.D.(b) 

G.H.D. 

J.B.F. 

H.G. 

B.J.G. 

J.H. 

e.l.h! 

EJmT. 
F.J.HJ 
H.A.J. 
M.J.K. 
D.B.L. 
W.H.M 
P.T.M. 
fl.M. 
QJL 
W.M. 
G.G.M 
O.M... 
S.M. 
J.B.O. 



. A. W. Banks. 

. G. S. Beesley, Esq. 

. F. J. G. Boles. 

. Bev. G. G. Bradley. 

. Bev. J. F. Bright. 

. G. M. Bnll, Esq. 

. B. M. Ghapman. 

L. Ghapman. 
. S. F. Ghiohester. 
. W. H. Ghnrohill. 
. J. G. Grosse. 
. E. H. Davis, L 
. B. H. Davis, n^ 

G. H. Dawson. 

J. B. Fuller. 

H.Glas8e. 

B. J. Gnillemard. 

J. Hamilton. 

E. L. Hesketh. 
B.lm Thorn. 

F. J. H. Jenkinson. 
H. A. Johnson. 

M. J. Knubl^. 
D. E. Leighton. 
W. H. Maodonald, Esq. 
P. T. Maoqnold. 
H. Manders. 

G. Manisty. 

W. Mansell,Esq. 
G. G. ManseL 
G. Mairett* 
8. Morse. 
J. B. Oakeley. 
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E.P. 


E. Petora. 




W.G.P 


W. G. Phillimore. 


WJ.P. 


W.J.PJratI 


;. 


B.S.P. 


... ... S. 8. Preston. 


T.A.P. 


Ber. T. A. Preston. 


CJLS. 


C.A.Sladen. 


M.H.8 


M.H. Smith. 


S.D.8. 


S. D. Smith. 


J.S. 




G.T.S 


G. T. Sponoer. 


P.S. 


P.8torr,B8q.. 


H.C.W. .... 


H. C. Wamn. 


G.A.W.. ... 


G. A. Wright. 


anOPALOCBRA. 




Name, 


Date. 


Cantor. 


Gonepteryx Hhamni 


H Feb. 14— Mar. 14 


H.M.-C.S.B. 


Pieris Bni88io89 


... Mar. 81 


C.A.S.— S.M.C. 


P. Bap© 


... Mar. 12 & 14 ... 


J.8.— O.M.B. 


P.Napi 


seen Mar. 4 


M.H.S. 


AnthoGhaiia Gardaminies 


Been April 26 


J.H. 




taken May 6.. 


H.M.— L.C.— E.H.D.(b) 


Laaiommata ^geria ... 


... May 6 


PhT-H-J. 


L.Meg8m 


... May 9 


J.S. 


Hipparchia Janira 


... Jime2 


B.J.G. 


Goanonjinpha Pamphilas 


... May? 


J.B.P.— E.L.H. 


Cynthia Cardoi 


... May 28 


J.B.P. ' 




... May 6 


P.J.H.J. 


V. i.0 ••• ... ••* •«• 


H Mar. 15 ... ... 


CJ.S. 


V. UrticsB ... ... ... 


H Feb. 11, 16, 20 ... 


J.S.— G.G.B.-J.P.B. 


V. Polyohlorofl 


H April 18 


C.A.8. 




... Mayl9 


H.C.W. 




... May 9 


P.S. 


Nemeobins Luoma 


... May20 


G.T.S. 


Ghrysophaiiiis FhloBas ... 


... May 19 


SJ).S. 


Polyommatas AIbub ..• 


.,. May27 ., 


P.J.H.J.— P.J.O.B.AJ.B.P. 
EX.H. 


P. Alexia 


... May 18... ... ... 


H.M. 


P. Agestis 


... May 19 


J.B.P.— H.C.W.— P.S. 


Thymele Alveolus 


... May6 ... 


J.B.P.— B.L.H. 


ThanaoB Tagea 


••• >f • ••• 
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Name, 


DaU. 


Captor, 


F^mphila SylvaniiB 


... May 22 

HETEBOGEBA 


... J.B.F. 


Sphingina. 






PtocriB Statioes 


„• May 27 


... E.L.H. 




... June 18 


... P.J.H.J. 


SmerinihiiB Ooellatus ... 


... June 12 


... D.B.L. 


Sphinx Ligustri 


... Jane 6 


... WH.M. 


ChsBrooampa Elpenor ... 


... June 6 


... W.H.M. 


C. Poroellns 


... Jnne 1 


... GT.S. 




seen Mar. 6 


... E.mi T. 


99 


taken May 14 ... 


... G.M.— P.8. 


Sesia Faoifonnis 


... Jnne 14 .•• 
BOMBYOINA. 


... O.M.B.— F.S. 


HepuJns Hmnnli 


... Jnne 12 ... 


... G.A.W. 


G08811B Ligniperda ... 201arv»Mar.6 


... J.B.P. 


Diloba Coeraleooepliala... 


larvBd May 16 


... P.J.O.B. 


Fygsnra Bnoephala 


larvw May 11 


... W.H.G. 


Dasychira Padibnnda ... 


... May 12 ... 


... B.miT. 


Parthesia Anriflna 


larvse May — ... 


... P.J.G.B. 


Gnophria Bnbrioollis ... 


... Jnne 8 


... J.B.P. 


Kndaria Mnndana 


. ... Jnne 18 


... G-M. 


ArctiaGi^ 


larva April 9 


... J.G.G. 


Nemeophila Plantagmis 


... May 20 ... 


... P.S. 


SpiloBoma Menthastri . . 


. ... May 18 


... B.H.D.(a) 


S. Lnbiioepeda 


... May 23 ... 


... J.B.F. 


Diaphora Mendica . . 


... May 18 ... 


... E.iTnT. 


GaUimorpha Jaoob88» ... 


... May 16 ... 


... T.A.P. 


Odonestis Potatoria ... 


larva April 17 ... 


... P.J.aB. 


Gilix Spinnla 


... May 20 


... W.M. 


Platypteryz Laoertinaria 


... May 15 ... 
NOCTIUINA. 


... G.O.M. 


Briophila Perla 


... Jnne 14 


... P.J.H.J. 


Aorcmyota Psi... ... ... 


... Jnne 8 


... FJ,C,B. 




... Jnne 17 ... 


... P.J.H.J. 


X. Polyodon 


... Jnne 13 ... 


... B.P. 


Mamestra Braadofla 


... May29 


... P.J.H.J. 


Apamea Baailmea 


, ... Jnne 4 


... 


Miana StrigiUa ... ... 


, ... Jnne3.«« ... 


... F.J.G.B. 


Grammesia Trilinea 


. ... May 18 ... 


... W.G.P. 
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Name. 
Garadrina Cubicularis ... 
Agrotis Exolamationis ... 

Triphoana Pronaba 

Noctna C.-nigram ..« ... 
TfBniooampa Gothioa ... 
Soopelosoma Satellitia ... 
Phlogophora MetionkMa 

Hadena Dentina 

H. Oleraoea 

Gacollia Umbratioa 

Fluffla OhrydtiB 

P. Iota • , 

P. Ganuna ••. ••• ••• 

Gonqptera Libatriz 

EnolidiaMi 

E. Glyphioa 

Phytomotra ^n6a. •• 

fiuxnia Cratngata 

Enrymene Dolobraria ... 

Belenia Illimarta 

Odontopera Bidentata ... 
Amphidasis Prodromaria 

A. Betularia 

Hemerophila Abraptaria 

*Cleora Liohearia 

lodis Laotearia 

•Ephyra Trilinearia 
ABthena Candidata 

A.Lateata 

Aoidalia Soatulata 

A. Yirgolaria 

A.ATer8ata 

Gabera Pnsaria 

G. Exanthemata 

Gorjoia Panotata 

G. Taminata 

Strenia Glathrata 

Loaogramzna Petraria ... 



Daie. 

June 19 

June 2 

June 11 ... . 

May 28 

Mar. 22 

H. Feb. 29 

Apr. 26 

Jane? 

May 18 

Jane 1 

.,. May 25 

... May 21 

H Mar. 14 

... May 11 

... May 19 

... May8 

OEOMBTBINA. 

... April 17 

Been Jane 2 

... Mar. 15 

... May 15 

... Mar. 22 

... April 26 

... May 9 

... Jane 17 

... May 18 

... May 6 

... May 13... 

... Jane 8 

... May 27 

... Jane 18 

... Jane 22 

,,. May 6 •> 

... Jane 2 ... ... .< 

... May 29 

... May8 

... May6 

... May 7 



Captor. 
P.J.HJ. 
PJ.Hjr. 

H.G. 
FJ.HJ. 
TJLP. 
B.S.P. 
P.T.M. 
PJ.C.B. 
F.8. 
SJf. 



H.C.W. 

B.F.G. 

J.B.F.. 

F.8. 
F.J.HJ. 

G.G.M. 

F.J.H.J. 

TJLP. 

G.M. 

H.AJ. 

M.J.K. 

J.B.F.— BJ.G. 

P.J.H.J. 

H.M. 

F.J.H.J. 

J.B.F. 

PJ.H.J. 

F.J.H.J. 

F.J.H.J. 

G.G.M. 

Pjr.H.J. 

PJ.BLJ. 

J.B.F. 

J.B.F.— BJiJBL. 

H.M. 
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Nome. 


Date. 


ChpboT, 


MfnoA &pliorbiata ... 


... May 21 


... pj.aj.-^.B.p. 


Ligdia Adnstata 


... Jane 10 


... O.A.B. 


LomafipUifl Marginata ... 


... June 2 


... P.J.H.J.— F.J.O.B. 


Hybemia Bapioapraria... about Feb. 17 


..» 


H. Lenoophearia 


... Mar. 2 


... J.B.O. 


H. Progeaunaria » 


... Mar. 22 ... 


... B.imT. 


Larentda liiaria 


... May IS 


... acM. 


BnunaleBia Blandiata . . « 


.. May29 


... PJ.HJ. 


Eupitheda Pomilata . .. 


... April 18 ... 


... J3.F. 


B. Beotangiilata 


... June 16 


... F.J.H.J. 


MelaDihiaOoellata 


... May 18 


... G.CM. 


Melanippe BiriTiata ... 


... Maye 


... FJ.H.J. 




... May 16 


... H.M. 


M. Flnotnata 


... April 20 ... 


... W.J.P. 


Cknemia Propagnata ... 


... May 28 


... C.A.S. 


C. Ferragaria 


... May 2 


... G.O.M. 


Gamptogramma BUineata 


... May2B 


... P.T.M. 


Sootoeia Dnbitata 


... Mays 


... aM. 


CHdaria Oorylata 


... May21 


... FJ.H.J.-^.B.F. 


C. BuBBata 


... May 18 


... F.J.H.J. 


•0. Saffiomata... ... ... 


... April 29 ... 


... FJ.H.J. 


Eubolia Plamboria 


... Jane 2 


... G.A.R. 


CLioeolata 


... May 14 


... OJL.S. 


Ododa Ghosraphjllata ... 


... Jonel 

FYBALIDINA. 


... 


Hypena FrobosoidaliB ... 


... Jane 8 


... J.B.F. 


•Herminia Barbalis ... 


... May27 


... F.J.O.B.— F.J.HJ. 


Horbnla GoBpitaliB 


... Mays 


... F.J.H.J. 


Hjdrocampa Nymbsoata 


... June 2 


... J.B.F. 


BotjB Vertinab'R 


... Jane 6 


... OJLB. 


B. FoBoalis ... 


... May28 


... F.J.H.J. 


B. Urtioata 


... 




•Bbiilea arooealia 


... May 6 


... F.J.H.J. 


E.8ainbi]oali8 


... May 27 


... O.A.B. 


Fionea Forfloalia 


... May 16 


... T.A.P. 


Boopala OUtrIIb 


... May28 


... F.J.H.J. 


BimaetbiB Fabrioiana ... 


... May4 


... F.J.H.J. 


Apbrnnia Colonolla 


bred Jane 11, by... 


... T.A.P. 


OramboB PratollaB 


... May20 


... F.J.C.B. 
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Sam€. 


Date 


Cai'tor. 


Chloephora IV&siiiana . . . 


... May27 


PJ.H.J. 


•OhiTiifthftochB fagolla ... 


... Apr. 1 


A.W.B. & G.O.M. 


(Eoophorn Bnlphorella ... 


... May 18 

PTBEOPHOBINA. 


O.M. 


PterophornB Miorodactylos 


... May27 


PJ.H.J. 


P. Oalaotodaotyloa 


... JuneU, (bred) ... 


P.J.H.J. 


P. Fentadactjltis 


... JaneU 


G.H.D. 



BOTANICAL NOTICES. 



The following liat, which is mrasually long this year, will fihow a reay satis- 
factory amoont of work done. It mnst be remembered that, though only a 
few namee of obeerrera are recorded, a very mnch larger niunber might bo 
added of those who have not been so fortunate as their oompanions in bringing 
plants jost in flower. Taking this into consideration, it may be safely stated 
that Botany was never more suoceesfolly cultivated at Marlborough OdQege 
than during the past half-year. In consequence of the institufion of Field- 
days, and the enrolment among our ranks of several Mastere, it has been 
thought desirable to enlarge the area marked out in the " Flora of Marl- 
borough." In this way a few additional plants have been added to the list. 

As usual " By " indicates that a plant has been apparently in flower a day 
or two before being discovered, and an asterisk (*) that the specimen observed 
was a cultivated one. 

Namee of those whose initials appear in the following list : — 



M. 0. A. ... 


M. O.Alison. 


E.A 


E.Almaok. 


W. S. B 


W. S. Bambridge, Esq. 


A. W. B. ... 


A. W. Banks. 


B. H. B. ... 


R. H. Bicknell. 


B. P. B. ... 


E. P. Blosse. 


H. E. B. ... 


Rev. H. B. Booth. 


E. H. B. ... 


R. H. BuUey. 


L. C. 0. 


L.O. Galley. 


H. D 


H. Dalton. 
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T. L. D T. L. Daviee. 

G. H. D Q. H. Dawson. 

G. W. D. L Eev. G. W. De Lisle. 

T. W.D Eev. T. W; Dowding. 

J.W. D J. W. Dudding. 

T. M. E T. M. Edgworth. 

H. A. E H. A. Evans, Esq. 

J. B. P J. B. FuUer. 

B.M.B.G B. M. B. Glasse. 

B. J. G B. J. Gnillemard. 

C. F. H C. F. Harriaon. 

E. L. H E. L. Hesketh. 

H Hewaon. 

A. 0. H A.C. HUton. 

H. M, H H.M. Hilton. 

J.W. H J. W. Hockin. 

G. H G. Holden. 

S. I S. linage. 

F. J. n. J F. J. H. Jonkinaon. 

G. AL G.A. Lefroy. 

J. A. L J. A, Lefroj. 

H. L H. Lopes. 

W. H. M W. H. Maodonald, Esq. 

T. £. M T. E. Maolean. 

P. T. M P. T. Maoquoid. 

G. G. M G.C. Hansel. 

J.W.M J. W.Mills, Esq. 

J. B. J. B. Oakeley. 

H. E. P H.E. Passy. 

B. P E.Phayre. 

J. S. P J. 8. Pratt. 

E. S. P. B. 8. Preston. 

T. A. P Eev. T. A. Preston. 

B. W. E. B. W. Eepton. 

A. E. A. Eeynardson. 

8. AE. 8. A Sogers. 

E. E. 8 E. E. 8hearbtim. 

J. 8 Eev. J. 8owerby. 

8. 8 8. Spenoer. 

H. C. 8 H. 0. Spry. 
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F.B. 


, •,. 


F. 


Storr, Esq. 


O.W. T 


Eev. C. W. Tayler. 


E. imT. ••. , 


E. im Thnm. 


T.T. 


•M ... •«• •*• 


T. IHllearf. 


B.J.T 


E. J. Turner, Esq. 


E* H« W« 4 ••• 


E H. Wayman. 


G. W. W. 


G. 


W. Wootten. 


W. W. !•• ••• ••• ••• 


W 


. Willimott. 


P.G.Y 


P. 


G. Young. 


Thaliotnun— 
• majofl 






... May 26, B. imT. 


flaToixi •■• t»* 


Meadow Rue ... 


... 


... Bud, June 2, J. S. 


Adbxdoiib— 








iioinoro6& ••• ••• 


Wood Anemone 




... March 2, II. D. 


# aponxuiiB •«• 


Blue Anemone 


... 


... March 1^ H. E. B. 


• Pulsatilla 


Pasqne Flower 


... 


... April 22, T. A. P. 


Hepatioa— 








• tiriloba 


Hepatioa 


... 


... By Feb. 13, B. im T. 


Adonis- 










Fheaaant'e Eye 


... 


... April 10, E. im T. 


Myoennuh-* 










MonBe-iail ... 




... Full a. May 19, T. A. P. 


BanimoiiliiB<-« 








heterophyllos ... 


Water Crowfoot 


... 


... Lookeridge, Apr. 4, T. A. P. 
Marlborough, Ap. 1^ T. A. P. 


peltatns 


Ditto ... ... 


... 


... April 10, F.S. 




Ivy-leaved Crowfoot 


... Full fl.,PewBey, May 19, J.S. 


Flammula ... 


Spear- wort ... 


... 


... Beading, May 19, F. J. H. J. 


Fioaria 


Lesaer Celandine 


... 


... Feb. 16, H. M. H. 


anrioomns 


Goldilooke ... 


... 


... Maioh 29, E. 8. P. 


floris «. i«. .ti 


Upright Crowfoot... 


... April 6, J. S. 


repenfl •.. ... 


Creeping Crowfoot 


... April 23, H. C. S. 


bnlbosofl ... ... 


Buttercup 


... 


... April9, E. imT. 


arrenais 


Com Crowfoot 


... 


... May 15, J. S. 


Oaliha- 








palnsiris 


Marsh Mangold 


... 


.. March 23, B. im T. 


Txx>miisr- 








• ettrape&iifi ... 


Globe Flower... 


.•• 


... May6, H.E. B. 
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Unnthis— 
' ^hyemalis 
HellebaroB — 

Tixidis 
Aqnilegia — 

▼olgariB 
BerberiB — 

▼olgaris 

* faaoionlaris 
Papayer — 

Bhceas 
dabium 
*orientaIe 
Meoonopsis — 

• cambrioa 
Ghelldoniiun — 

msjus 
Cknydalia — 

• Intea 

* solida 
Fnxnaria — 

offloinBlis 
Cbeiraiifchtis — 

•Oheiri ... 
Nasturtium — 

palnatro 

sylyostro ... 

offioinalo ... 

Barbareiv— 

yolgaris 
Arabia — 

hirsnta 
Cardamine^ 

hirsnta 

pratensis ... 
Sisymbriuiii— — 

offioinale... 

tba l » ft nn" ^ 
Allioria^- 

oflScinalia... 



.. Winter Aconite ... 

•• Green Hellebore ... 

... Oolnmbine 

,.. Berberry 



Common Poppy ... 
Long-headed Poppy 



Yellow Poppy 

Oreater Celandine . . . 

Solid Corydal 

Fumitory 

WaI16ower 

Watercress 

Tellow Rocket 

Ilairy Book-cress 

Hairy Bitter-cross 

Cnokoo-flower 

Hedge-mnstard 

Thale-cross 



About Feb. 1, 

March 4^ H. O. A. 

May 4 

By May 5, T. A. P. 
MarchlS, E. J.T. 

May 19, H. 

May 26, B. J. T. A P. S. 

June 2, E. im T. 

May 11, T. A. P. 

April 2, T. A. P. 

Fall fl. May 10, J. S. 
March 14^ B. im T. 

May U, P. S, 
April 1. 

Pullfl.Mayl9, G.W.D.L. 
Full fl. June 1, P. J. H. J. 
Bodwyn, May 19, T. A. P. 
Marlbro' May 27, E. im T. 

May 1, J. S. 

March 14^ B.imT.; F. B. 

Feb. 18, B. im T. 
March 81, E. S. P. 

May 15, J. S. 
June 3, T. A. P. 



Garlick Hedge-mustard April 14, T. A. P. 
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Bnaeiofr- 






oampestria 


WildNaTOW 


... (Oare) April 4, P. 8. 


LnnazJa — 






•biemda 


Honesty ... ... ... 


... April 14, T. A. P. 


SinapuH- 






aiTsnms 


Charlodk 


... April2,H.M.H. 


alba 


... ... •*. ... 11. 


... fl.and8eed,Mayl9,P.G.Y. 


Draba- 






vema 


Wbitlow-graas 


... By March H E. J. T. 


Armoraoia— 






•roBtioaiia 


Horse-radiBh ..• ... 


... (Pew8ey)MByl9,T.A. P. 


Lepidium— 






oampesire 


Pepper-wort 


... April 8, E. im T. 


CapeeUa- 






Borsa-paetoris ... 


Bhcpberd'B Purse ... 


... March HP. 8. 


Senebiera— 






ooronopiu 


Bwine's Creea 


... June 2, T. A. P. 


laatis— 






• tinotoria 


Woad 


... May 8, T. A. P. 


Roeeda— 






lutea 


WUd Mignonotte ... 


... by June 10,.H. M. H. 


Helianthemam— 






Tolgare 




... May 9, T. A. P. 


Violin 






odorata 


Sweet Violet 


... Marahl,M.O.A. 


hirta 


Hairy Violet 


... March 16, S. im T. 


Bjlvatica ... ... 


Wood Violet 


... 


(a)B«ioheiibaohiiia 


• 


... by March 80, H. M. H. 


(b)RiTiii]ana ... 





... Maroh 28> H. A. E. 


canina 


Dog Violet 


... by May 17, T. A. P. 


trioolor 


Ptoifly 


... March 4^ 8. L 


(a)arrensis; 


Ditto 


... April 8, J. B. F. 


• PenBylvanica .. 





... May 21, E. im T. 


Polygala— 






vnlgarifl ... ... 


Milkwort 


... April23,H.C.a 


DianihoB^ 






• ossBitis 


Cheddar Pink 


... foil fl. May 28, E. im T. 


Bflene— 






inflata 


Bladder Campion ... 


... May 20, P. 8. 


Lychnis — 






Floe-cuoTili 


Baggod Bobin 


... May 19, a W. D. L. 
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▼oepertina .., 

dioma , 

Githago 
Bagina — 

prooomboiiB 
Arenaria — 

trinervis 

serpyllifolia 
SteUaria— 

media 

HoIoBfcea .. 

graxniiiea .. 

uligiiioea 
Cerasfeiiim-* 

glomeratom 

•arvenae 
Malva— 

moschata .. 

Bylvostria .. 

rotandifolia 
Tilia— 

•panrifolia . 

Hypericnm — 
hiraatnm 
palohmin 



Whito Campion 

BedGampion 

GomOocUe 

Pearl-wort 

Three-nerved Sandwort 
Thyme-leaved ditto 

Ghickweed 

Greater Stitohwort 

Grassy Stitohwort < 

Bog Stitohwort 

Mouse-ear Ghickweed .. 
Field Ghiokweed 

MoBk Kallow 

Common Mallow 

Dwarf Mallow 

Limo Treo 



oampestre ... ... 

* Psendo-platanns 

.fisonlus — 

* Hippooastannm 

*mbioanda 
Geraninm — 

*FhBBiim 

^sylvaticnm ... 
pratense 

* flangninenm ... 
dissectnm 



May 19, B. L. H. A J. B. P. 
Apnl 25, E. J. T. 
Jtme 10, F. S. 

April 4, B. im T. 

April 4, T. A. P. 
Maroh 14, F. 8. 

by Feb. 13, B. im T. 
April 9, J. S. 
May 81, B. im T. 
May 19, T. A. P. 

April 8, F. S. 
May 6, T. A. P. 

June 21, B. im T. 
by M«iy 81, T. A. P. 
May 13, F. S. 

loaf April 30 

fl. just oat Juie 22, T. E. M. 



Hairy St. John's Wort ... Jane 19, P. S. 
Upright St. John's Wort June 19, F. S. 



Field Maple ... 
Sycamore 

Horse Chestnut 



Dusky Crane's Bill 

Wood ditto 

Meadow ditto 

Bloody ditto 

Cut-leaved ditto 



leaf April 7, T. A. P. 
fl. May 6^ B. im T. 
leaf April 2, B.imT. 
fl. April 20, H. D. 

leaf April 6, B. im T. 
fl. May 6, F. 8. 
May 16, F. S. 

April 80, T. A. P. 

May 9, B. im T. 

May 19, B. L. H. & J. B. F. 

May 6, B. im T. 

May 11, F, 8. 
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Oolumbinnm 


... Iiong.Btalked ditto... 


... Junes, F.S. 


rotnndifoliam 


... Round-leaved ditto 


... May 6, T. A. P. 


molle 


... Dore'sfoot 


... April 9, B. im t. 


Inddam .•• 


... Shining Crane's Bill 


... May4iT.A.P. 


robertiannm 


... Herb Robert 


... Mays, B.J.T. 


^Biriatam ... 


... Pencil Geianiiim ... 


... May 28, B. im T. 


Linam-— 








... Purging Flax 


... Mayl6,F.S. 


* montaniim 





... May 84, T. A. P. 


Ozali»- 






Aoetooella ... 


.. Wood Sorrel 


... March 22, T.M.B. A T.E.M. 


BaonymiiB— 






eiirop»iis ... 


... Spindle 


... leaf April i^TJLP. 
fl. May 16, F.S. 


Staphylea- 






•pinnata ... 


... Bladder-nnt 


... May3,T.A.P. 


RhamniiB— 






oathortioua... 


... Buckthorn 


... May25,E.imT. 


Ulcx— 






europffiUB ... 


••• Fune ... • 


... full March 8, E.A. & A.R. 


QeniBtfr— 






tinctoria ... 


... Dyer's Green-weod 


... ftiU fl. June 1, F.J.H.J. 


angUoa 


... Petty whin 


... ftill(Newbui7)Mayl9,F.S. 


flUfpitflmTniin^V-^ 






BooparioB ... 


... Broom ... 


... April 22, TJLP. 


Ononie— 






arvensk 


... Rest Harrow 


... JTuneiO, F.S. 


Medioago— 






Inpulixia 


... Black Medick 


... April 18, B. im T. 


TrifoUum— 






pratonae .,, 


... Purple Clover 


... Mayl, P.S: 


repeiis... 


... Dutch Clover 


... Mayl9,T.A.P. 


TniniiH ... ,,, 


... Leaser Hop Trefoil 


... Mwoh 14, B. im T. 


• inoarnatam 


... Scarlet Clover 


... Mayl6,F.S. 


Lotna— 






oornionlatos 


... Bird's foot 


... Mayld,B.imT. 


AnthjUift— 






Tolnieraria ... 


... Ladies' Fingera ... 


... May2,F.B. 


AstragaloB— 






glyoyphyUoB 


... Milk Vetch 


... June 10, F.S. 
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Vioia— 












himita..* ••• 


tM 


Hairy Tare ... 


••» 


... 


May 18; F.S. 


tetnuperma 


... 


Blonder Teire ... 


... 


... 


May U, F.S. 


eylvatica ... 


• •• 


Wood Vetch ... 


.*• 


... 


Jane 8, E. im T. 


Craooa. 


• •• 


Tufted Vetch ... 


... 


.«• 


June 8, T. A. P. 


aepiiiin 


... 


Buah Vetch ... 


... 


... 


April H B. im T. 


8ativa(azigiistifoUa] 


f Common Vetch 


... 


... 


May 18, F. S. 


• faba 


... 


Broad Bean ... 


.•• 


... 


May 11, F. S. 


Lathyroa— 












pratensis ... 


... 


Everlaating Tare 


... 


... 


May 16, E. J. T. 


Tnaarorrhinia 


... 


Taberona Vetch 


... 


... 


Aprill8,G.C.M.&A.W.B. 


HippoorepiB — 












oomosa 


• •• 


Horae-fihoe Vetdb 


i ••• 


... 


May 18, E. J. T. 


Onobrychie— 












Bativa 


■ •• 


Cock'aHead ... 


.•• 


... 


May 18, F. S. 


CytisnB— 














... 




••• 


•.• 


May8,K.B, 


Fnmoa— 












oommimia .•• 


• •• 










(a)8pino8a... 


• •• 


Sloe 


•*• 


... 


Maroh 20, B. W. B. 


(b) insititia... 


.•• 


Bnllaoe 


..• 


... 


leaf March l,E.imT. 
& April 1, J.B.O. & R.A.R. 


Avium... ... 


... 


Oheny Tree ... 


..• 


• a. 


leaf April 8, E. im T. 
fl. April 10, G. H. D. 


OenMHB 


... 


Cherry 


••. 


... 


fl. Ap. 12, E.S.P. 


•Padus ... 


... 


Bird-oherry ... 


... 


... 


fl May 8, T. AP. 




... 


Laurel 


... 


... 


Ap. 4 (Oare), F.S. 
Ap.28(Marlb.),T.A.P. 


SpirBDa— 












Ulmaria ... 


... 




... 


... 


Junes, J.S. 


•Filipendala 


... 


... .•• •• .*• 


••• 


..• 


June 15, E. im T. 


Sangniaorba^ 












offloiiialis ... 




Gvaat Burnet ••• 


... 


..• 


May 18, (SaTemake), BJm T. 
Mayl9,(Marlb,)aW.W. 


Poierinm— 












Sanguiaorba 


• •• 


Small Burnet... 


... 


... 


Ap.25,EJmT. 


Enpatoria ... 

A lAticimillik.— 


... 


Agrimony ••• 


••• 


— 


May 18, F.S, 


▼lilgaria 


• .. 


Lady'a Mantle... 


... 


• •• 


Ap. 29, F.S. 
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aireiudfl — 
Sibbaldia^ 
^^procumbens 



reptanfl . ... 
Tormentilla . 
finBgariastnim • 
Fnigaria — 



... Paraley-piert 

... Sibbaldis 

... Bilrer-weed , 

.,. Tormentil 

... BarvQii Starawbeny ••• 

..• StvAwborry. ••• .•« .•• 

... Haat-boj Strftwbeny .•• 

..« Baspbeny ... •«• ..• 

.... Dowbetry .•• ••• ••• 

... Bramble • ••• 

... Ats&b .•• 

... Water Avexis ... 

• •« i*. ..• ••( M« *•• »•• 

... DogBoee 

... Trailing Dog-Boee 

Oxyaoantha ... Hawihom 

Pyrns— 

*aiioaiteiria BowanTree ... 

*Japonioa BoseJi^xmica 

apple .; i..« 

aprioot... .... 

almond 

, peBOu ... ••• ... .•* •.. ... .#« ■.. ... 

peBT .^. ... .<• ••• ... ... ... ••* ... 

plom •• ..• ... 

Bpilobinm — . . 

montannm Broad leaved WiUow-herb 



ebUJor 

Bnbna — 

IdSBOS ... ••• 
089sill8.«« ... . 
-P 

Genm*— > 

nrbannm ... 

rivale 

Bose— 

mioraniha ... 



Ap. 4, T JLP. 

byMayl7>T.AJP. 

May6,TXP.. 
May 19, (Pewaey) T.A.P. 
May 7, P.S. 
Mar. 2, EJmT. 

fl. Ap. 4, J.8. 
froit, Jnne 7, H.E.B. 
by May 19, H. 

May 18, T JLP. 
May 1^ F.S. 
May 19, P.T.M. 

•Ap. 12 s (wild) May 3, F.S. 
•Ap. 12 ; (wfld) May 1, F.8. 

June 10, F. 8. 
May 28, F. 8. 
May 31, E. imX. 

leaf Mar. 1, B.H.W. A L.0.0. 
fl. May 6, P. T. M. 

May 3, G. W. D. L. 
Feb. 14, T. A. P. 
Ap. 16, EL E. B. 
Mar. X^, H. B. B. 
Ap. 5, H. E. B. 
Mar. 14, H. E. B. 
Mar. 25, J. W. D. 
Mar. 22. H. E. B. 

Newbury, May 19, F. 8. 
Chiaeldon, Jane 1, 



Cirocoa — 
latoUana 



., Enohanter^e Night shade June 16, E. im T. 
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Montia— 



fontana 


Water-blinks ... 


Mar. 21, E. im T< 


Bryonia — 




- 


ditrioa 


Bed-berried Bryony ... 


Mayl9(Hu2igerford),F. S. 


Spergola — 






airenfliB 


Com Spnrrey 


May 16, J. 8. - 


Sednm— 






•Bhodiola 


Boso*it)o(i... ..• 


April 26. 


album ... 


Whito Stonorop 


Jane 12, B. im T. 


acre 


Biting Stonecrop 


June 2, J. S. 
June3,B. imT. 


Bibee- 






* Grosnlaria 


Grooseberry 


March 15, E. im T. 


•nigrum 


Blackcurrant 


leaf March 28, G. C. M. 


rubrum 


Eed Currant 


March 22, J. W. D. 


* sangoineum ... 


Scarlet Bibes 


March 13, E. im T. 


*aareum 


Golden Bibes 


April 2^ E. im T. 


Baxifiraga— 






•nmbrosa 


• ••• ••• ••• ••• 


May 11. 


•hirsuta 


••• .•• •>* ••• .«• ... 


May 4. 


tridaotylitos 


Bne-leaved Saxifrage ... 


March 14, T. A. P. 


grannlata 


Meadow Saxifrage 


April 26, E. im T. 


• oppositifolia ... 


• ••• * '••• ••• ..t 


Feb. 22. 


* geranifolia 


••• ... .•• ttf ... ..« 


Mays. 


• osDepitosa 


••• *•• .»• >«t •.• ... 


May 11. 


•crassifolia 


••• *•• ... ••• •*• •*. 


March 14. 


PhiladelphnB— 






* ooronarius 


Syringa ... 


May 23, G. H. 


Sanicnia — 






enropooa 


Sanicle 


May 19, E. L. H. & J. B. F. 


^gopodiam—- 






Fbdagraria 


Gout-weed 


May 19, (Pewaoy & Calne) 


Baninm— ' 






fleznoBam • 


Pig-nut ..• ... 


May 16, E. im T. • 


Bupleumm— 






• faloatom 


SicUe-leayed Hare*8-eav 


nearly out Juno 8. 


Cy^ftntKA — 






crooata 


Water Hemlock ... ... 


by Jane 2, J. S. 


Monm — 






• atbamanticnm 


Bald Money 


May 11; 
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Paatiiiaoar— 

satiya ••« ••• ••• 

Heraolenm— 

SphondyUiim ••• 

Danoiuh^ 

Oairota t ••■ 

TorOi*— 

Anthrisoos 

Boandix — 

Feoten-VeneriB ... 

AnthrisoitB-— 
Bylvufllris ••• ••• 

GhflBTopliylliim*- 
temnlom ... ... 

Adoza — 
Moeohaiellisa ..• 

Conms — 
saDgninea 

^nnasonla ••• ••• 

Sambnona — 
nigra 

Yirbnmiim — 
Lontana ,.» ••• 

opnliu ••• .«• ••• 



FWBnip .. 
Hpg-weed 



••• ••• ••• 



* LatirastimiiB 
Lonioera 

* Caprifoliam 
Poiicljmeniiiii 
zyloBteam ... 

* Pjrrenaioa... 
Sherardia — 

arrenflis 



WadOaiTot 

!•• ••• ••• •!• ••• ••• 

Yenns'-oomb 

Oowbheml 

Bough Gherril 

Mofiohatel 

Dog-wood 

Comol Cbony .«• ••« 
Bider • ..• 

Wayfaring Tree 

QnelderBose 

Lanmstinnfl .•• 

HonejBUokle 

Blao Sherardia 



May 10, F. S. 

May 8, £. im T. 
May 16, F. 8. 

Mayl6,F. S. 

June U, F. B, 

May 13, Saveniake, E. im T. 
May 16, (Marlboro') F. 8. 

March 11, E. im T. 
March 30, £. im T. 

May 16, E. im T. 

Feb. 27, E. im T. 

leaf April 21, E. J. T. 
fl. May 27, E. im T. 
Fob. 28, T. A. P, 

leaf Feb. 26, E. im T. 
fl. May 14, F. 8. 

leaf March 22, H.L. 

fl. April 20, F. 8. & B. J. T. 

leaf April 7. 

fl. May 16, E. J. T. 

feHile fl. May 21, F. 8. 

April 17, B. im T. 

April 28) F. 8. ^ 

Jone 8, F. 8. 

Hongerford, May 19, F. 8. 
April 16, H. E. B. 

May 2, E. im T. 
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ABperala— 








oyiianoluoa ... 




•*. 


... Jane 11, E. im T. 


odorata ... 


... Sweet Woodmff 


••• 


... • April 16; April 28, B.imT. 


GaUmn— 








omoiAtiiin „, 


... Groes-wort ... 


... 


... April 19, F. S. A B. J. T. 


Aparine 


... Cleavers 


... 


... May9,F.S. 


HoUngo .,. 


... Bastard Madder 


• •a 


... MaySl, F. S. 


voriuu 


... Tellow Bedstraw 


• •• 


... Janel9, F.S. 


sazatne ... 


... Heath Bedstraw 


• •• 


... cold, bads May 20, J. W. H. 
Chiseldon, June 1. 


nliginoenm ... 


... ••• •.. •*• .•• 


... 


... May 19, T. A. P. 


Gentranthns— 








•ruber ... 


... Spur Valerian 


... 


... Mayl6,E.imT. 


Valeriana— 








officinalis ... 


... Great Valerian 


... 


.. fall Jane 10, F. S. 


dioioa 


... Marsh Valerian 


... 


... May 2, F.S. 


ValerianeUii^— 








oHtoria ... 


... Com Salad ... 


... 


... April 12, T. A P. 


DipBacoB— 








sylYestris ... 


... Teasel 


... 


... bad Jane 19, F. S. 


Rnantia— 








arrensis 


... Field Knantia 


• •• 


... May 81, J. S. 


Scabiosa— 








Biiocifla 


... Soabioas 


• .. 


... Chiseldon, Jane 1. 


Colninbaria... 


... Small Soabions 


... 


... May 31, F.S. 


Ftotamtos— 








ynlgaris 


... Butter-bar ... 


... 


... Feb.28,T.T. 


ToBsilago— 








fiir&ra 


... Ck>lt's-foot ... 


... 


.. Feb.21, H.M.H.&A.C.H. 


Bellia— 






• 




... Daisy ... ... 


... 


... all the year. 


Inula— 








• Heleninm... 


... Elecampane ... 


• •• 


... Jane l^ B. im T. 


AchiUea— 








* tomenioea 


... Yellow MUfoil 


... 


... May21,E.imT. 


MillefoUam 


... Milfoil 


• •• 


... May 81, F.S. 


AntbenuB — 








arvensi4 


... Corn Chamomile 


*•« 


... Jane8, £.imT. 


Matricaria--. 








inodora 


... Com Feverfew 


... 


... Ap. 10, (Savemake) F. S. 
May 9, F. S. 
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ChiTBaiiiheiiiiiin — 
Loncanthemmn ... 

Filago— 
gffliTianioii ••• «• 

Doromoam — 

• PaidaHanohei... 
Seneoio— 

ynlgaris 

Jacobiea 

campestrifl 

Arotimn — 

majuB 

Sorratnla — 

tinotoria 

Centaurea — 

Scabiosa 

Cardnus — 

nntans 

crispaa 

paluBtris ■ 

acanlis 

pratensis ... .. 
Lapsana — 

oommuniB 

Hypochoerift— 

radicata 

Apargia — 

hispida 

Tragopogon^- 

minor .*• ... ... 

Leontodon — 

Tarazacam 

Sonohns — 

asper 

arvensia ... ... 

Mnlgedinm — 

• alpimun » 

Grepifl — 

TirenB ..i ... 
Hieraoimn — 
Pilosella 



v/X"©yo .•• .•• *■• ««« 

Gndweed 

Leopard's Bane 

Gronndsel • ... 

Bagwort ... 

Field Flea-wort 

Burdook 

Saw-wort • ... 

Greater Knapweed 

Musk Thistle 

Welted Thistle 

Marsh Thistle 

Dwarf Thistle 

Nipplewort ' .•• * ••• ••• 

Gat's-ear 

Bough Hawkbit 

Goat's Beard 

Dandelion 

SowThistle 

Field Sow Thistle 

Blae Sow Thistle 

Smooth Hawk's-beerd ... 

Monse-ear 



May 1& F. S. 

bad June 14, F. S. 

Ap. 26 

all the year 

cold, bad Jane 19, F. S. 

May3],F. S. 

bad Jane 10, F. S. 

by Janel, (Chiseldon) W.H.M. 

Jane 5, J. B. F. & S. S. 

May 19, F. S. 
Mayl9,P.T.M. 
May 28, F. S. 
Jane 11, E. im T. 
Jane 1, B. J. G. 

Jane 19, F. S, 

May 13, (SaTomake)Rim T. 

May 19, (Bodwyn) T. A. P. 

May 20, F. S. 

all the year J abondant Ap.23. 

May 16, F. 8. 
Jane 6, T. A, P. 

Jane 15, E. im T. 

Ap. 2^ E. im T. 

May 16, F. 8. 
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^anrantiaoam Ml Orange Hawkweed June 11, £. im T. 

Bfaododendron— 

—? May4, B. J.T. 

Bex— . 

Aqnifolinm Holly May 13, F. S. 

liigOBirum-^ 

^vnlgare Privet •«• • BamBbQry.Jime6, F. S- 

Marllx June 14, E. ihl T. 
FnunpTiB— 

ezoelsior ... ... Ash « ApriI5, T. A. P. 

Syringar— 

^^vnlgarifl Lilao ,.. May 8, G. W. D. L. 

minor Lesser Periwiokle by Feb. 25, M. O. A. 

mijor Greater Ditto full bud April 9, J. W. M. 

Gentianfr^ 

%caaH8 .•• ... ... ... «,« M« MA ••• about April 6,.H. E..B. 

Menyanthes — • . 

trifoliata ..• ... Bnck-bean ..• May 6, B. P. and B. H. B. 

Qonvolvulaji-' ... i*. . 

arrensis » ... ••• .• •• ..• May 81, F» S. 

Gynoglossapi*^ . . 

officinale Hoondsf -tongue May 19, H. E. P. 

Borago— 

•officinaliB— Borage May20, P. T. M. 

Symphytum — 

officinale Oomfrey.M «•• April 22, F. S. A E. J. T. 

Hsperrimum « May 17, E. im. T. 

Eohium— 

▼ulgare Buglosa • June 16^ E. im. T. - 

Pulmonaria — .... .... 

•officinalis ... ... Lungwort ••• #•• ••. March, 6,. T. A. P. 

Lithospermum — 



Gromwell April 29, T. £. M. (Bamsbury) 

Myosotia — 

palustris ... .... Forget-me-not • Mayl9. J..B. 

arrensis ... ... Field Soorpion>graBS ... April 4, E. J. T. 

oollina Dwarf Ditto ... ... ... Mayl, E.imT. 

versicolor Ohangeable Ditto full (Oai«).May 6,F.S.&E.J.T. 

Sohmum'— 

Dulcamara •». ... Bitter-sweet May 81, F. 8. 
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Atropi^ 






^Belladonna.. . 


Deadly Nightsbade 


May 21, E. im. T. 


Orobancho^ 






minor ... 


... Broom-rapo ••• 


iiiU fl. Jane 3,J.B.F.«nd 
F. J. H. J. 


LathrsDar- 






Bqoamaria ... 


... Tooth-wort 


by April 3, E. im T. 


Ycrbasoiun-^ 






TbBigna ... 


... MnUein 


fl.Hangerfoid,Mayl9W.H.M. 
fl. (Marlboro) Jnne 14^ SLD. 
and A. W. B. 


nigrum ... 


... Black Mullein 


Jone 19, J. S. 


DigitaliB- 






^pnrpiuwi ... 




cold, bods, May 19, F. 8. 


Linari»— 






Gymbalaria... 


••• Ivy-leaTed Toad-flax ... 


April8,E.imT. 


minor 


... Oalfe Snout 


by Jone 11, B. im T. 


▼nlgaria 


... Common Toad-flax 


Jane 10, F. S. 


Sorophiilaria-^ 






nodosa... .•• 


.., Knotted Pig-wort 


May 27, F.J. H.J. 


aqnafcioa ... 


... Water Pig-wort 


Jone 3, J. S. 


• Temalis ... 


... YeUow Fig-wort 


Marohl8,B.imT. 








pratonse 


... Ckm-whei^ 


May»,F.S. 


FMioalaris- 






BjlTatioa ••• 


... Loose-wort 


April 29, F. S. 


paliiBtria ... 


... Marsh Loose-wort 


not in bod Jone 8. 


H.h*Ti<U'*'-l*"» . • • 


••• 




Orista-gaUi... 




May 16, F. J. H. J. 


Bnphrasia— 






fpffi«lTiaH« ... 


... Bye-bright 


Jone 10, F. S. 


Odontites ... 


... EedBarteia 


Jone 18, F. S. 


Veronioa— 






AnagaUis ... 


... Long-leaded Speedwell... 


May 19, T. A. P. 


Beocabnnga 


... Brook lime 


May 10, J. S. 


Chamsdiys 


... Germander Speedwell ... 


April 1, B im T. 
April 21, B. J. T. 


serpyllifolia 


•M Thyme-leaTed Speedwell 


April 9, J. S. 


arvensia 


>•* *•• ••• •*• ••• ... ... 


fl & seed May 19. 


agreetia ... 


... Field Speedwell 


fl & seed Feb. 13, £. im T. 
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polita 


... Grey Field Speedwell 


... Feb. 12, B. H. B. 


Bnzbaumii ... 


••* ••• •■• •• §•• ••• 


... seedFeb. 18,E.imT. 

seed Feb. 21, A. G. H. and 
H. M. H. 


hfiderifolia ... 


... lyy-leayed Speedwell 


... Feb. 13, B. im T, 


Salvia-- 








... Clary 


... by Mfty 28, B. im T. 


Thymus— 






Berpyllnm ... 


... Wild Thyme • 


... May 31, J. S. 


Scatellaria— 






• soorpioides 


... ... ... • ..• 


... June 22, B. im T. 


Prunella— 






YDlgaris 


... Selfiheal 


•M Jnne 11, B. im T. 


Nopeta — 






Gleohoma , ... 


... Gronnd Ivy 


... March 14, B. im T. 


T^ftTninTTi — 






amplezicaule 


... Hen-bit 


... by April 26, T. A. P. 


parpuronm ... 


... Bed Dead-nettle ... 


... Feb. 13, B. im T. 


aHmm 


... White Dead-nettle... 


... full Feb. 20, M. 0. A. ; and 
all the year. 




... Spotted Dead-nettle 


... Feb. 29. 


Galeobdolon 


... Archangel 


... April 10, J. W. M. 


Betoniofr— 






•grandiflora 


.*• •*• ... ... **• *•• 


... June 14^ B. im. T. 


Melifisa- 






*graadiflora 


... .•• ..• >•• ... *•• 


... Jttne2, B. imT. 


Staohya— 






Betonioa ... 


... WoodBetony 


... Chiaeldon, June 1, T. A. P. 


Bylratica ... 


... Hedge Woundwort 


... May 31, J. 8. 


Ajnga- 






reptanB 


... Bugle • ... 


... April 28, F.S. 


Frimnla — 






Ynlgaris 


... Primrose 


... a few all the year. 


veris 


... Cowfllip 


... Aprils, F.S. 


Lymmaohia — 






• thyrsifiora 


... Tufted loose-strife... . 


... June 20, B. im T. 


nemomia •.• 


. Yellow Pimpernel ... 


... May 13, J. S. 



Scarlet Pimpernel ... ... May 19, H. 
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^meadea ... 
Flantago^ 

lanoeolata ... , 

media , 

m^Jor 

Ghonopodhmi— 

BonuB HenriooB 
Bamez — 

obtiudfoliaB... , 

orispns ... 

aoetosa ... . 

AoetofleUa ... , 
Polygoniun— 

Bistorta ... , 

amphibinm 

avioalaro ... . 
Daphne — 

* Meaereimi 

* Lanreola... . 
ABanim — 

* enropoam 
Baziu— 

* sempervirons .. 
Euphorbia — 

Helioaoopia 

amygdaloides 
Heronrialis — 

perenniB ••• 
Callitriohe— 

Toma 

Urtioa— 

IXTBIIB 

dioica 

nimns — 
snberoBa 



.. American CkmsHp April 80. 



I.* Bibwort ••• 

•• Lamb's-tongne 

>.. Greater Plantain .. 

,.. Good King Henry... 

Broad-leaved Dook 

.. OnrledDook , 

.. Sharp Dock 

.. Sheep's Sorrel 

.. Snake-weed < 

Knot-gfrass 

Meaerenm 

., Spnrge-lanrel 

.. Asarabaooa 

,. Box • • .•• 

:, Sun Spurge 

,. Wood Spurge 

Dog^s Meroniy ..• 

. Vernal Star-wort ... 

.• Soman Nettle 

. Stinging Kettle ... 

.. Common £3m 



montana 



... Wych Elm 



... Aprils, F.S. 

... May 19, T. A. P. 

... Junes, E.imT. 

... ftill fl. May 19, T. T. 

... May 19, T. A. P. 

... May 16, P. S. 

... by May 16, E. im T. 

... April 25, F. 8. & E. J. T. 

... May 17, B. P. 

... June 6, J. S. 

... June 11, E. im T. 

... i^b.l2. 

... by Feb. 21. 

... Man3hl4. 

... March 14, E. im T. 

... bud March 18, E. im E. 

... April 22, E, im T. 

... Feb. 26 & March 9, E. im T. 

... May 21, T, A. P. 

... May21, E.im. T. 

... nearly out May 19, T. T. 

... May 6. 

ftill bud Feb. 16, B. im. T. 

... leaf May 20. 

fl. Feb. 27, Mrs. Blake. 
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Saliz-^ 








oaprea 


... SiOlow 




... leaf April 5. H.D. 
fl.Feb.28,J.W.D. 
Feb. 28, J. A. L. 
fertile fl. March 2, B.im.T. 


Pqpnlna— 








nigra 


... Black P6plar ... 


••• 


... fiiUfl.Haroh80,B.im.T. 


Betnla- 








glutinofia ... 


... Biroh 


•t« 


... April 26, F. a 


Fagufl— 








sylvaiioa ... 


... Beech 


... 


... leaf May 2, G. W. D. L. 
fl.(Himgorford) May 19, F.a 


Qaeroaa— 








Bobnr 


.•• Uak ••• »•• ••• 


tti 


... leaf (foil) May, 19. 
fl.Mayl4,J.S. 


CorylnB— 








ATeUana ... 


... Haiel 


•*• 


... leaf April 26. 
fUby Feb. 18. R. P. 
Feb.l3,R.M.B.G. 


Car|Kinii8— 








Betnliu ... 


... Hombeam 


««f 


... leafMayl8B.im.T. 
fl. March 27, B. im. T. 


Jnglans— 










••• Wahmt 


... 


... byMay28,T.A.P. 


Taxoa— 








baooata 


... Yew 


.*• 


... ftiUfl.Feb.26,B.i]ii.T. 


JnnipemB — 








oonnnniiis * • • 


..• Jnniper 


«*• 


... fl.Ap.25, F.aandB.J.T. 


PmiUH— 








Bylveeiria ... 


... SootohFir ... 


..• 


... May2, F.8. 


Larix— 








*eiiiop69a ... 


... Laroh 


••• 


... March 18, B. J. T. 


Ftoia— 








*qiiadrifolia... 


... Herb Paria ... 


... 


... l^y April 22, B. im. T. 


Tamiift^ 










... Black Bryony ... 


... May 21, F. 8. 


Orchis— 








Moorio 


... Qreen-winged Orchis 


... Aprfi 80, B. im T. 


masoola 


... Early Porple Orchis 


... Aprril21,F.S.&B,J.T. 


QBtnlata 


... Dwarf Orchis .. 


,. 


... May 19,0. P. H. 


immfiiBt^i , , , 


... Spotted Hand Orchis 


... May 20, P. 8. 
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latifolia 

pyrAmidalia 

inoamata ... 
Gymnadenia — 

oonopflea ... 
Habenaria — 

yiridia 

bifolia 

ohloraiitha ... 
Ophryii — 



Listera — 

ovata ... 
Neottia — 

'Nidaa-aria ... 
Epipaotia — 

latifolia ... 
Cephalanihora— 

grapdiflora ... 
Sisyrinohimn — 

• anoeps ... 

PBeud-aooroa 
CroooB — 



Manh OrcluB ... 
Pyramidal Orohis 



,.. Fragrant Orohia. 

.. FrogOrbhia 

... BatterflyOrohia... 

... BeeOrchia ,.• 

... Tway-blade 

.. Bird's-neat Orohia 

.• HeUeborine ••• 



••« ••• 



poetioiiB 

Paeado-naroiaaiia 
Lenopjnm — 

^'saatiTuin 

Galanthiift— 

nivalia 

Oonyallaria — 

•m^jalia ... ... 

Polygonatmn — 

multifloinuiL ... 
BoBoaa — 

aonleatua ... ... 

Tnlipi^— 

aylveatria 



Yellow Iria 

Daffodil ... ... 

Summer Snowflake 

Snowdrop 

Lily of the Valley 

Solomon'a Seal ..• 

Bntoher'a Broom 

Wild Tulip 



by June 1, F. 8. 
June 8, E. im T. 
May 25, F. S. 

June 1, G. H. 

•Kay 21. 

ftdl fl. June 20, F. S. 

May 21, J. B. F. & E. L. H. 

June 21, M. O. A. 

May 9, F. 8. 

May 6^ B. im T. 

bud June 18, F. J. H. J. 

full fl. May 21, F. J. H. J. 

May 28, E. im T. 

May 19, J. W. H. 

by Feb. 18, E. im T. 

• April 16, B. im T. 
by Feb. 26, M, O. A. 

Aprils. 

about Feb. 8, T. W. D. 

April 27, E. im T. 

May 2, B. im T. 

April 8, E. im T. 

March 80, M. O. A. 
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Fritillaria — 

*Meleagri8 

*imperialis 

Scilla^ 

*bifolia 

•Sibirioa 

*oemiia ••• ••• 

AUimn — 

*Sch(Bnopraflam 

nrsmnm ••• ... 
Endymion — 

nufcanfl 

Muscari — 

^uoemosQin ••• 
JimoaB — 

effosns ... ••• 

glanoas • 

pilosa 

oampeBtriB 
AliBma— 

Plantago 
Arum — 

maonlatnin 
Potamogeton — 

natans 

Zaimiohellia — 

palustris 
Bleooharis — 

palustris 
Scirpus— 

sylvaticus 
Cares— 

pnlicaris ... 

divnlsa 

vnlpizia 

*penda1a 

pnoooz ••■ 

glanoa 



Snake's Head ... 
Crown Imperial ... 

Twin-leaved Sqnill 
Siberian Squill ... 



Chive Garlio 
Bamsona — 

Blue Bell 

6r^)e Hyacinth 

Soft Bush 

Wood-msh 
Field-rush 

Water Plantain ... 

Cnokoo-pint 

Floating Pondweed 
Frogs' Lettuce 



Grey Sedge 
Great Bough Sedge 
Pendulous Sedge 
Vernal Sodge 
Glancous Slodgo 



... March aO, E. im T. 

... April 4, B. im T. 

• • Maroh 6. 

... by March 6. 

... April 28. 

... by May 25. 

... April 30, E. im T. 

... April 5, J. S. P. 

... Maroh 26. 

... bud May 19. 

... bud May 19. 

... Maroh 16, H. M. H. 

... April 6, E. im. T. 

... June2, T. A. P. 

... April 10, J. W. M. 

... May 19, T. A. P. 

... May 19, T, A. P. 

by May 21, T. A. P. 

... May 19, T. A. P. 

... bud May 19, E. E. S. 

... seed June 10, B. im. T. 

... May 8, E. im. T. 

••• May 18, F. 8. 

... by May, 5. 

... by May 5, T. A P. 

... April 25, E. J. T. and F. S. 
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s^WBiica 


... 


Wood Sedge 


... April 39, B. im. T. 


riparin 


••• 


BiTcr Scd^ 


^ April 28, E. J. T. and F. 8. 


hirta 


••• 


Hairy Sedge 


... by May 19, T. A. P. 


onUifl 


... 




seed June, 1, T. A. P. . 


FlialariB-. 








anrndinaoea 


... 


Gnat Beed-giBSB 


^. Jane 1, T. A. P. 


AnthozanUmiii— 


- 






odoratam 


• • 


Sweet Yeraal gnsB 


AprO 22 E. im. T. 


AlopeconiB — 








pntonsiB 


... 


FoK-tafl gnas 


... April 14, B. im. T. 


genioolaiiu 


••• 


Floatiiig ditto 


... June 2, T. A- P. 


agreed. 


... 


Bbck-gnsB 


May 18, F. S. 


Ifilitmv^ 








eAumm 


••• 


Millet 


... May6»B.im.T. 


Holciuh— 








mollis 


••• 


Soft Grass 


... April 21, T. A. P. 


Aira— 








o»piU»a 


••• 


Hair Grass 


... Neariyoiii,Jiuie8,T.A.P. 


Tfuetimi— 








flaTeaoens 
pratensis 


t«« 


Yellow Oat-gnes 


... June 1, F. S. 


••• 


Narrow-leaved ditto 


... May24,B.H.B. 




... 


Downy ditto 


... Mayl3,B.imT.AP.S. 


Arrhenathermn- 


- 






aTenaoenm 


••• 


Oatpgrass 


... May20,F.S. 


KoBleria- 








oriatata 


••• 


Orested Hair Grass 


... May27,B.imB. 


Melioar- 










••« 


IfeUo 


... April 80, B.imT. 


Poa- 








annua 


••• 


Annual Meadow-grass 


... March 2, B. im T. 


nemoralia 


••• 


Wood ditto 


... Mayl5,F.S. 


trivialiB 


••• 


Rough ditto 


... May 18, E. im T. 


pratensis 


••• 


Common ditto 


... April 28, B. im T. 


Glyooria— 








yi ^]|^yft,T^iy 


••• 


Flote-grass 


May 19, T. A. P. 


pUoato 


..• 




May 1, E. im T. 


Briza— 








media 


... 


Qnaldng Grass 


... Bedwyn, May 19, T. A. P. 
Marlboro', May 24, R. H. B. 
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OynoBumft— 






cristatns 


... Dog's-tafl Graaa 


May26,EimT. 


Daotylia— 






glomerata 


... 0ock*8-foot Grass 


. Mayl3, E.imT. 


Festnoa— 






oyina 


... Sheep's Fescue 


.. Full fl. June 8. 


rabra 


... Creepiug Fescue 


.. Mayl3, E.imT. 


BcinroidoB 


..• 


Bud June 2, T. A. P. 


Bromns— 






ereotoB 


... Upright Brome-grass . 


. May 19. 


asper 


... Hairy ditto 


.. June 16, E im T. 


Bterilis 


... Barron ditto 


.. Mayl3,F.S. 


Serrafalons— 






raoemoBTiB 


... Field ditto 


. May 25, T. A. P. 


commntatoB 


... Lop-grass 


.. By May 25, T. A. P. 


mollis 





.. April 22, E im T. 


Triticnnf— 






oaoinani 


... Bye Grass 


. Nearly ou t, June 14, E. im T. 


LoUam — 






perenne 


... 


May 4, E. im T. 


Barley, ear 


..« 


June 18, T. L. D. & E. F, B, 


Bye, ear 


... 


May 10, G. W. D. L. 


Wheat, fl. 


.•• 


June 9, G. W. D. L. 


Eqnisetum— 






aryoDBO 


... Com Horsetail 


.. fertUe, April 10, F.S. 
barpon April 28, G. A. L. 


limosam 


... Smooth ditto 


.. May 18, J. S. 


palnstre 


... Marsh ditto 


May 13, F. 8. 


BotxychiTim — 






Lnnaria ... 


... Moonwort 


.. Mayl,G.H. 


Ophioglossnm — 






Ynlgatum ... 


... Adder's Tongue ... . 


.. May2,P.T.M, 



Myosnms minimus ... 
Banunoulus peltatus ... 
Banuncnlus hederaceus 
Banunoulus Flammula 

Aquilegia ynlgarifl ... 
Yiolacanina 



NEW LOCALITIES. 
Near Fewsey, T. A. P. 
Huish, J. S. i Pewsey, J. 8. 
Pewsey, J. 8. ; Beading, F. J. H. J. 
Fox Wood, T.A.P.} Swindon Beseryoir, E.imT. 
nearBamsbury,E.imT.; Beading,F.J.HJ. 
Wan's Dyke, P. T. M. 
Marlborough Common, T. A. P. 
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BtellarU nliginosa ... 
MalTa rotondifolia ... 
GeniBia tinotoria 

Lotus major 

Yicia Bylyaiica 

Fragaria elaiior 

Bosa xnioraatha 

Spergnla arveziBis 
Senccio oampestris ... 
Sorratnla tinctoria ... 
Lathnea Squamaria ... 

y orbasonm nigram . . . 
Foljgonmn Bistx)rta ... 
Dapbno Lanreola 
Orchis Latifolia 

Habonaria viridia 
Habenaria bifolia 

Ophrys apifera 

Garezhirta 

Opbioglossam ynlgatam 

NaBtartmm palustre ..• 
Nasturtium sylvestre 
Astragalaa Glyoyphyllos 
GtJium uliginosum ••• 
Linaria minor 
CarduuB pratensis .•• 

Paris quadrifolia 

Orchis incamata 

Epipaotis Utifolia .•• 
Scirpus sylyaticus . . . 
Oarezovalis 

Festuoa sciuroides ... , 



Hfldenhall, T. A. P. 

Overton, J. S. 

Ghiaeldon, F. J. H. J. 

Harsh near Bamsbniy, T. A. P. 

West Woods, T. A. P. j Martinsell, B. im T. 
Bignall, F. 8. 

Noar Martinsell, H. 

Half-way between Marlborongh and Bignall, 
F. S. ; Oare, F. S. 

Ghiseldon, E. im T. 

Babloy Down and Bath Boad, F. S. 

Chiseldon, W. H. M. 

Bamsbury, T. A. P. ; Savcmake, W. W. ; West 
Woods, E. im T. ; Littleoote, J S. 

Overton, J. S. 

Near Clench Common, C. W. T. 

Bamsbury, T. A. P. 

Kildenhall, F. S. ; Lockeridge, J. S. ; Martin- 
sell, E. im T. ; Stitchcomb, J. S. 

Oare, F. S. 

Mildenhall, F. S. 

White HoTBe Down, M. O. A, 

Bedwyn, T. A. P. 

Near the Wan's Dyke by the Bailway, W. S. B. 

NEW SPECIES. 
Great Bedwyn, G.W.D.L. ; Lockeridge, T.A.P. 
Swindon Beservdr, F. J. H. J. 
Bignall, F. S. 
Chiseldon, T. A. P. 

Chiseldon, B. J. G. 

Bamsbury, E. im T. 

Mildenhall, F. S. ; near Bamsbury, F. S.; 

Lockeridge, J. S. 
Savemake Forest, F. J. H. J. 
Calne, E. E. S. 
Swindon Beservoir, E. im T. ; near Bamsbury, 

T.A.P. 
Lockeridge, T. A. P. 
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ORNITHOLOGY. 



3 the namea 


of those who oooar in the folic 


F.F.B. .,. 


F.F.Back. 


G.H.B. ... 


G.H.Baay. 


F.B. . ••« 


F. Borlase. 


G.W.O. ... 


G. W.Creatoo. 


J.B.F. ... 


J. B. Fuller. 


E.M.B.a 


B. M. B. Glasse. 


J.W.H ... 


J[. W. Harvey. 


G,H. ... 


aHolden. 


B.A.L ... 


... ... B. A« niingworth. 


F.J.H.J. 


... v.. F. J. H. Jenkinson. 


G.K. ... 


G. Knnbley. 


J.H.L. .... 


J. H. Lambert. 


O.B.L. ... 


O.E. LawBon. 


F.M. •■• 


P.Macquoid. 


J.B.O. ... 


J. B.Oakeley. 


GO. ... 


G. Owen. 


E.P. ... 


E.Phayre. 


8JLB. ... 


S. A. Eogersy 


H.S. ... 


.«• ... H. Bimpsoii. 


0JL8. ... 


C. A. Sladen. 


H.C.S. ••• 


H. C. Spry. 


B-imT. ... 


£.imThiini. 


T.T. ... 


T.TiUeard. 


F.F.w. ..; 


F. F. White. 



Keetrol (Faloo tinnmiculiiB) — egg Kay 8th, S. A. B. 

Sparrow Hawk (Faloo msus) ogg Hay 9th, E. im T. 

Bam Owl (Striz flammea) yoijng birds, observed by E. im T, April 22nd. 

Tawney Owl (Striz alaoo) yonng birds taken by — Fenwiok, April 29th. 

Spotted Flyoatcher (Mnscioapa griaeola) — yonng birds, May aOtfa, B. im T. 

Missel Throsh (Tordns visdYoms)— egg Marbh 16th, 8. A. B. 

Field&re (Tnrdns pilaris) ^-seen April 18th, F. J. H. J. 

Song Tmsh (Tnrdns mnsions)— egg Maroh 18th, G. H. 

Blackbird (Tardus momla)— egg Mardh 22nd, 8. A. B. 
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Bing Ouzel (Tordiu torqoatiiB)— aeen April 17th, E. im T. ; egg May 4tli, T. T. 

Hedge Sparrow (Aooentor modalaris)^«gg, F. B. — H. 8. 

Redbreast (Sylvia mbioala)— 6 eggs March 29th, B. P. 

Bedatart (Sylvia phoenioiinu)— seen April 13th, B. im T. ; egg May 4di« 

J. B. P. 
Stone-eluijt (Sylvia mbieola)— eeen April 7th, E. im T., egg May 14th, G. O. 
Wheat-ear (Sylvia oenaiithe)— eeen Maroh 28th, E. im T. 
Sedge Warbler (Sylvia phragmitis)— egg April 26th. 
Boed-wren (Sylvia anmdinaoea)— egg May 15th, B. im T. 
Black-cap (Sylvia atrioapilla)— seen April 22nd, E. im T., egg May 8th, C.B.L. 
Whitethroat (Sylvia dnerea)— seen May 6th, P. J. H. J.— egg May 19th, J.B.O. 
Wood-wren (Sylvia 8ibilatrix)—eeen May 6th, F, J. H. J.— egg May 18th, 

B.imT. ■ 
Willow-wren (Sylvia troohilns) — seen April 21at, E. im T. — egg may 4th, 

• KimT. 
Chiff-chaff (Sylvia mfa)— seen March 29th, E< im T. 
Great Tit (Panu mi^or)— egg April 16th, H. C. S. and B. M. B. G. 
Blue Tit (Paroa o»nileaB)~-egg April 13th, E. im T. 
Ck>le Tit (Panu ater)--egg May 30th, F. J. H. J. 

Long-tailed Tit (Pama oandatna)— egg April 19th, H. C. S. 

Pied Wagtail (Motadlla Yarrellii)— «gg May 10th, T. T. 
Meadow Pipit (Anthoa pratenBis)~«gg May 11th, B. im T. 

Sky Lark (Alaoda arvensi8)>-egg April 80th, S. A. R. 

TeUow-hammer (Emberiaa dtrineUa)— «gg April l^th, E. im T. 

Ohafflnoh (Fringilla o(Blebs)>-egg April 26th, F. F. W. 

Hoaae Sparrow (Fringilla domeatioa) — egg April 30th, F. F. B. 

Greenfinch (Fringilla oocoothraoatea)— egg May 8th, G. W. 0. 

Goldfinch (Fringilla cardnelia)— egg May 21at> S. A. B. 

Linnet (Fringilla cannabina)— «gg May 8th, J. B. O. 

Starling (Stmuos vulgariaj — egg April 18th, G. A. S. 

Book (Oorvna frogilegaB)— egg Maxt)h 17th, T. T.— B. A. I. 

Jackdaw (Corvna monednla)-r«gg April 13th, J. H. L. 

Magpie (Corvns pica)>-egg April 18th, F. B. 

Green Woodpecker (Picaa viridia) — egg May 18th, £ im T. 

Spotted Woodpecker (Fiona major) — obtained May 28th, £. im T. 

Creeper (Oerthia familiaria) —egg May 4th, G. K. 

Wren (Troglodytea earopsBoa)-— egg li(ay lat, E. im T. 

Cuckoo (Caculna canoma) — aeen April 8th, G. H. B. ; egg May 8th, P. M. 

Swallow (Hinmdo roatica)— seen April 3rd, J. W. H.; egg May 16th, T. T. 

Martin (Hinmdo nrbica)^4»en April 2lBt) E. im T. 
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Sand Martin (Hinindo riparia] — Been April 8th, 8. A. B. 

Swill (Gypselns apns) — seen April 22nd, E. im T. 

Stock Doye (Golnmba senas)— egg March 2l8t, T. T. 

Turtle Dove (Golnmba Tnrtnr)— aeen May 80th, E. im T. 

Pheasant (Phasianaa oolchicns) — egg May 6th, E. im T. 

Partridge (Perdiz cinerea) — egg May 2nd, 6. E. 

Qnail (Cotamiz ynlgaris)— aeen April 2l8t, E. im T. Seven egg8» Jnne 22, T. T. 

Stone Curlew (asdionemas crepitans) — seen April 16th, B. im T. ; egg May 

19th, G. H. 
Lapwing (VanellnB cristatus) — egg March 28th, S. A. B. & J. B. 0. 
Common Sandpiper (Totanns hypolenons) — seen April 20th, E. im T. 
Land-rail (Gallinnla crox)— seen April 32ncl, E. im T. j egg May 20th, T, T. 
Moorhen (Gallinula chloropus) — egg April 4th, E. im T. 
Coot (Fulica atra) — aeen plentifully at Swindon Beseryoir, June let, E. im T. 
Littlo Grebe (Podioeps minor)— egg April 11th, T. T. 
Common Gnll (Lams canus) — seen April 20th, E. im T. 



The following donations hare been made to the Ornithological Collection 
daring the half: — 

Specimens of the 

1 Sparrow Hawk (Faloo nisns) — by M. H. Smith. 

1 Short-eared Owl (Striz brachyotns)— by Mr. Nichols. 

1 Pied Flycatcher (Muscicapa atricapilla) — by ditto. 

1 Song Thmsh (Tnrdas mnsiona) — ^by ditto. 

1 (}olden-orested Wren (BegulnB oristatoB) — ^by J. B. Oakeley. 

1 Meadow Pipit (Anthus pratensis) — ^by Mr. Nichols. 

1 Yellow hammer (Emberiza oitrinella) — ^by ditto. 

1 Green Woodpeoker (Picns viridis) — by ditto. 

2 Spotted Woodpecker (Pions major)— by the Bev. T. A. RnestoD. 
1 Swallow (Hirondo rustica) — by Mr. Nichols. 

1 Martin (Himndo nrbica) — by ditto. 

1 Swift (Cypselus apns) — ^by ditto. 

8 Qnail (Cotumiz vnlgariB) — by E. im Thmm. 

1 Heron (Ardea cinerea) by M. H. Smith. 

1 Snipe (Scolopax gallinago) — by Mr. Nichols. 

1 Common Sandpiper (Totanns hypolenons) — ^by Mr. Nichols. 



Eggs of the following have been presented to the Society by H. 0. Mercer, 
Esq.:— 

Kestrel, Spsurowhawk, Bed-backed Shrike, Pied Flycatcher, Song Thrash, 
Bodstart, Stonechat, Whinchat, Wheatear, Sedge Warbler, Beed-wren (2), 
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NightixigfJe (2), Blackcap, Whitefchroat, WUlovr-wron (2), Gokten-ereBted Wren 
(9), Great Tit, Blue Tit, Pied Wagtail (2), Moadow Pipit, Skylark (8), Honse- 
spaiTOw (5), Greenfinch, Goldfinch (2), Linnet, Bullfinch (3), Book (3), Jack- 
daw (5), Jay (2), Greopdr (2), Wren, Swallow, Martin (S), Sand Martin (2), 
Swift, Nightjar (2), Turtle Doto, Lapwing (7), Saoderling, Common Sandpiper, 
Norfolk Plorer, Dunlin, Moorhen (2), Dabchick (2), Bed-throated Diver. 

A model of a Great Auk's egg in the ooUection of Professor Newton has 
been presented by Mr. Baker, of Cambridge ; and an of g of the White-tailed 
Eagle by C. E. Lawaon. 



A collection of Nests has also been aiaried, and con3tsU at present of 
a1x)ut '10 si)ocimens, the principal of which arc : — 

Bcd-backcd Shrike — preeentcd by E. ini Thnm. 

Missel Thrash „ „ 

Song Thrush „ „ 

Blackbird „ „ 

Hedge-sparrow ,. ti 

Stone-chat „ ^ „ 

Whinchat „ „ 

Whoatoar „ „ 

Grasshopper Warbler (?) „ 
Willow Wren 

Golden-crested Wren (2) „ 

Greater Titmouse „ 

Long-tailed Titmouse „ 

Pied Wagtail „ 

Meadow Pipit „ 

Black-headed Bunting „ „ 

Tellow-hammer „ u 

Chaffinch „ f« 

Hawfinch „ Kev. J. S. Thomas. 

Wren „ B. im Thnm. 

Swallow „ C. M. Bull, Esq. 



C. A. Sladon. 
E. im Thum. 



H. 0. Spry. 
B. Phayro. 
E. im Thum. 
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OOLLBCnON OP COINS. 



SILVEE COINS. 
Groat ot Edward I. — ^Mr. C. Bramptx)n. 
Ditto of Bichard II. 
Henry IV. "^ 

Elizabeth ) 

James I. — uy A. D. Nind. 

Elizabeth- by E. C. Sowoll. 

Charles II., sixpenoo— by A. D. Nind. 

Ditto, shillings — by J. C. Brown. 

William and Mary, sixpence — by A. D. Nind. 

Anne, shilling — ^by G. C. Brown. 

Gooi^ II., sixponco — by ditto. 

Ditto, shilling and two shillings — ^by Frooman. 

George III., two shillings — by E. C. Sowell. 

Victoria, penny, throc-half-ponoe, and twoponco, by C. Irwin 

COPPEB COINS. 
Charles I., half-penny. 
William and Hary, penny — ^J. C. Brown. 
Ditto, half-penny— A. D. Nind. 
George II., farthing and penny, by ditto. 
George III., 2d., by H. S. Dickinson. 
Ditto, half-penny and farthing — by Churchill. 
Ditto, penny and half-penny — ^by G. A. W. Tate. 
George IV., farthing, halfpenny, and a ponny— by ditto. 
William IV., farthing, half^nny, and a ponny — by ditto. 

ROMAN COINS, By J. C. Brown. 
Silrer donarins of Antonins Pins 
Copper coin of ditto. 
Ditto of Faa.itina. 
Ditto of Commodos 

And seven of which the inscriptions are uniutelligible. 
OoiD of CoDstantios by A. D. Nind. 
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ACCOUNTS 



RCCBIPTS. £ 8. d. 

Balanco from last Half-yoar 3 8 10 

Sabflcriptiona 6 1 

DonftiionB 9 8 6 

Salcof Report, Xiiiii8,18G7 16 2 

BalooflMokBcpcyrts ... 1 



£35 4 



ExPBKDITUmi. 


£ 8. d. 


CttTiagoofMinenils 


...0 2 


Bud Mr. Hillier ... . 


.. 6 16 


Gandlea 


..086 


Gdiii ••• ... 


...0 6 


Mr.HUlier 


.. 10 19 


Mr. Perkins 


... 12 2 6 


BookAooonnt 


... 3 12 


Balance in hand. 


.. 1 4 10 



£35 4 



LIST OF DONATIONS. 



F. J. H. Jonkinson 
O. H. DawBon ... 
H. M. Hilton ... 

G. E. G. Crawford 
E. B. Henderson 
A. Armstrong, Esq. 
G. Hodgson, Esq., 
Mrs. Norrin, Epaom 
Rot. J. 8. Thomas 
Miss Gorrie 

Sir M. Smith ... 
P. P. Smith, Efsq. 
Rev. H. Bell ... 
P. Storr, Esq. ... 
R. F. Isaacson, Esq. 
J. W. Mills, Esq. 
A. G. Almock, Esq. 
W. W. Dayman, Esq. 
T. R. Dnmeiigao, Esq. 
Smaller 



£ 8. 


d. 


1 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


1 





1 1 





2 





1 





1 





10 





7 


6 


17 


6 


2 


6 


1 10 


6 


10 


6 


10 


6 


2 








6 



9 8 6 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 



Vols. 
1. Birds of Books and Berks 

1. Ditto 

2. Btainton'B Manual of Britiah Batterflies and Moths 

2. Hnmplirey'B Cknn Golleotor's Manual 

1. Bate's Naturalist on the Amazons 

1. Stainton's British Batterflies and Moths ^ 

1. Bye's British Beetles I 

1. Shnokard's British Bees I 

1. Fine's British Ferns ) 

1. Wood's Geology for the Million 

2. Darwin's ATiiTn«.la and Plants nnder Domestication 
Yarions papers on Natnral History Subjects ... 
Beport of the Bngby School N. H. Society 

List of Plants and Ferns within 4 mfles of Bogby 
wiose ..• ••• ••• ••• ••• 



Popnlar Science Review ) 
The "Student" J 

The«n)is" 
The " Entomologist " 
The *' Entomologist's Monthly Magasine' 

The "Zoologist" 

The " Zoological Magazine 



for the Half Tear 

For the 
HalfYeor 
I for the Half Year 



.] 



Donor. 
. H. B. H.Prince 
Leopold. 
. Bev.B.Dadkwoth. 
. Bev. H. BelL 
. G. G. Monck. 
, G. H. Dawson. 

f A. 0. AlmackjEsq. 
IW.W.Daymaii,E6q. 
r^J. W.Mills, Esq. 

. F. S. Strickland. 
, Miss B. Gorrie. 

Bev. A. O.Smith. 

The Society. 

F. 0. Kitchener, 
Esq. 

Bev. J. M. Fnller. 
Bev. T. A. Preston. 



Porchased. 



MAKLBOKOUOH : 
C. PSBKUrS, PBINTIB, HIOH-STRBIT. 
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PEIZB ESSAY ON PIGEONS, BY G. B. MANISTT. 

1. — First, as to the Pigeon itself. It is hardly necessary for me to state 
that there are many different kinds of pigeons, totally differing from eaoh 
other, as for instance the Carrier, whose rapid flight seems almost fabulous, 
and on the other hand the Fantail, a very poor flier indeed, and of qoite a 
different appearance from the Carrier. The Tumbler is one of the prettiest, 
and in my opinion the most amusing species of all, and it is of Tumblers that 
I shall speak. 

2. — ^Then as to the nature of the Pigeon. They are very ^t*natured birds, 
so to speak, and when it is raining you mny constantly see them lying flnt 
on one side with one wing raised to let the rain fivll under it and cod it, and 
then doing the same on the other. They are also very fond of a bathe, and 
will dip themselves into the mnddieet water rather than have no bathe at all. 
8aU is very much to their taste, and it is generally believed that they will not 
leave a pigeon house while there is a lump of rock salt or indeed any salt in it. 
Pigeons, as it is pretty well known, have a very strong attachment to the 
place where they were bom and reared. This is especially seen in Carriers, 
which will fly enormous distances to return to their old house. Tumblers, 
however, and other kinds soon get reconciled to a new abode, provided they 
are pretty happy there, that is to say if they have ' husbands' or 'wives' as 
the case may be, and other bird-like comforts. Pigeons of every species, I 
think I may say, have most ravenous appetites, and the Woodpigeon is (I 
believe truly) said to eat twice its own weight of food every day. Whenever I have 
shot Woodpigeons towards evening I have always found their crops as full as 
possible, even uncomfortably so, I should have imagined. An instance of this 
g^ediness in tame pigeons occurred once among my own set or ' kit ' as it is 
generally called. I one day accidentally left the com box open for a short 
time, when one of my pigeons hopped in without my noticing it, and was 
so intent on his food that he did not attempt to get out when the lid was shut 
down. I missed this pigeon the whole of the day and was beginning to think 
it must have strayed away or been captured, when on going to the 
box in the evening I there discovered the wretched bird looking a most 
piteous object. It had evidently been eating as fast as it possibly could until 
it was unable to eat any more ; its crop was very much swollen out with com, 
and it actually could not hold up its head, from the weight of the food it had 
stowed away. I thought at first that it would die, but the next morning it 
seemed almost recovered and ready for a repetition of the meal. 

8. — Habits — Under this head I intend to include nearly all that I have to 
say. In order to explain how it was that I studied the habits of pigeons so 
closely, I must mention that I usod to keep them in a double loft, and used 
to remain quiet in one while the pigeons were in the other. 
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AfmoBt the first thing that I noticed on beginning to keep pigeonB was 
the manner in which they at once get aooiutomed to any object ; for instance, I 
bronght a pair of Pig^ns rather late one night into the loft, and pnt them on 
a beam to roost for the night. The next night I saw them at roost 
again in jost the same plaoe, which they occupied regularly ever afterwards. 
Again, if I put a little straw into a nest and put a pair of pigeons into it they 
would oftener than not keep to that nest. I once watched a very interesting 
fight for a nest. Two birds had had it for some time, and no doubt thought 
they were quite safe in their abode, when one day, for some reason or other, 
another pair took a fancy to the same nest. The male intruder flew up to the 
nest and tried to take quiet possession, but the old inhabitant of the same sex 
did not seem quite so willing to give it up, and a stand-up fight ensued. 
Perhaps it would be as well just to say a few words in passing on the manner 
of fighting among pigeons. They of course use their beaks, as we should 
naturally expect ; but that is not all, for they also use their wings. Indeed I 
think the wing is by fur the more formidable member, as the beak is not strong 
in Pigeons as it is in Jackdaws, &c., while the wing is verj powerful, to enable 
the bird to fiy with the speed and endurance for which it is remarkable. But 
to return to where we left the combatants, they first began fighting in the 
small box where the disputed nest was, but not finding room to exert their 
full strength, I suppose, they adjourned to a conyenient broad ledge and there 
pecked and struck out with their wings to their heart's content. I watched 
them until they were so tired that they were both foroed to retire from the 
lists for breathing time. I then left them, but in the afternoon I again went 
to see what they had decided about the nest, and lo ! thoy were hard at it 
again. The contest was decided that evening, and the old inhabitants were 
turned out. Pigeons, like other ** gentle doves," are by no means so gentle as 
is generally supposed, but, on the contrary, fighting is rather a favourite 
amusement with them, and some of them cany the science to a high pitch of 
perfection. Though Pigeons are so quarrelsome with one another, they cer- 
tainly are gentle to men, and often become very much attached to a person 
who feeds them and treats them kindly. I had mine very tame for some time, 
and if I held out my hand and whistled they would immediately fly down and 
settle on me and beg^ hunting about for something to eat. Sometimes I 
used to put a pea between my lips, and they would peck at it in a most 
indefatigable manner, until I let them have it. One great favourite that I 
had used firequently to drink out of a wine-glass, sitting on my hand. 

It is VBxy amusing to place a looking-glass where the Pigeons can get at 
it, for either firom conceit or some other cause, they strut about before it, and 
ooo and spread their tails out in a ludicrous manner ; and every now and then 
they go to look for the imaginary pigeon, their own likeness, behind the glass 
where of course they see nothing and return to re-assure themselves that 
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there was really^ something before, which they were cooing at. I think for 
my own part that it is rather a fallacy to snppcse, as is sometimes done, that a 
ghiss has the power of attracting stray pigeons, and of making your own 
pigeons stay at home, instead of wandering away as they are occasionally apt 
to do. 

The most interesting time to watch the habits of Pigeons is when they 
are breeding, to see them building their nests, hatching their eggs, and feeding 
their young, all in the most systematic, regalar, manner. 

The nest is not an object of much care to them, and they will sometimes 
lay their eggs on the bare floor or wherever the nest should be. When they 
do bnild one, they make it of straw, and one sits inside arranging the straws 
one by one as the other supplies them. When the nest is completed they are 
not long before they make use of it. I noticed that they always laid the first 
egg somewhere aboat 4 o'clock in the afternoon, and then after missing a day 
they would lay the second between 1 and 2 o'clock in the day time, two days 
after the first. This rule was never once broken while I kept pigeons, which 
is one instance of the regularity I mentioned. Almost directly after the 
second egg (for they never have more than two, at least I never saw one with 
more) they begin the operation of sitting, the most troublesome of all I should 
s^y, or rather perhaps the most trying, as they have to be sitting constantly 
on the eggs for about three weeks, t.a. to say from 19 to 21 days. They are 
never less than 19, but sometimes they are one, or perhaps two days over the 
21, before they hatch. Here again they shew their systematic nature, for 
when the eggs have been hatched they carefully put one half of the shell 
inside the other and generally throw them out of the nest. If ever you have 
seen eggs broken for cooking purposes, I have no doubt you will have noticed 
the cook treat the shells just as pigeons do. Sometimes one eggis hatched a day or 
BO before the other, and very often either one or both of them become addled. 
The reason for this, I imagine, is in some cases that mioe get into the nest and 
disturb the birds when sitting, but no doubt there are other causes as well. 
8on:e pigeons in fact do not seem to liko the trouble of sitting on their eggs, 
and leave them until they get cold and become addled. Others again go to 
just the opposite extreme, and like to be sitting always. I had a pair which 
never had any eggs, but were for all that very fond of building nests and 
sitting by the week together on imaginary eggs. I thought it would be rather 
a good thing to give them something to take care of, and so I put a Wood- 
pigeon's egg in their nest. They seemed highly pleased with the acquisition, 
began at onoe to sit, and hatched it in due time. The young pigeon was gprowing 
very fast and had attained a considerable size, when one day I discovered the wret- 
ched creature on the fioor smashed flat. I believe some one must have trodden 
on it accidentally. I was rather disappointed, as I had wished to try and keep 
the wild pigeon with my tames ones, and see if he would become domesticated. 
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Bather an intoresting fiuH;, in my opinion, is, thai while a pair of Pigeoiig are 
sitting, the male biid always stays on the eggs during the day-time, and the 
female throngh the night, from abont 5 in the afternoon. By this arrange- 
ment the ' paterfamilias ' certainly has the hardest work, as it mnst be rather 
trying to stay in all day when yon might he oat and enjoying yourself. His 
partner, on the other hand, merely has to sleep in the nest instead of on a 
beam or elsewhere, and is at liberty all day. Of oonrse the old gentleman has 
abont 5 minutes or so for his dinner, but that is all. Tonng Pigeons grofw 
wonderfhlly fast when they haye been out of the shell a day or two, and in 
about three weeks they begin to moye about and just fly short distances. Bnt 
their powers of getting food for themselves do not oome on so fast, for they 
can fly pretty well a considerable time before they can feed themselves. While 
they are in the nest both the old birds feed them alike, and not as sparrows and 
other birds do, by bring^ing them a beak-full at a time, but they produce it 
from their crops, and make a very peculiar noise in the performance. When 
the young ones are out of the nest, they are constantly troubling their pai^nts 
to feed them, and while being fed flutter their wings, and seem just as 
if they were coaxing or thanking the old birds, as with one of their wings they 
keep patting them on the back. 

As soon as they have reared one pair qf young ones, even before they have 
left them to get their own food, the old IHegons again lay, (m the same nest), 
sit, hatch, and go through the same course as I have described, and this they 
do throughmore than half the year, so that they have several &milie8 at the end 
of the season, and sometimes children's children. 

The reason for keeping ' Tumblers * in preference to other kinds of Pigoona 
is, of course, the pleasure of watching them. When the young ones can fly 
pretty well then is the best time forgetting them all into training, as they seem 
to enjoy exercise then, but as they grow older, unless kept up to the mark by 
being flown r^pilarly aveiy day, they relapse into laay habits. They look very 
pretty when they fly well together, and keep tumbling over and over, especially 
if they are up high in the air. The young ones do not attempt to tumble until 
they can fly as well as the old'bnes, andthey practise by themselves frequently. 
I saw a pigeon once, it was not my own, that used to thow himself over and 
over so many times and so fast that he could not always stop himself, and one 
day he suddenly found himself on the gpround, when he no doubt thought he 
was high up in the air. He hurt himself rather, and lost a considerable amount 
of feathers by his fall. That was the only instance that I ever saw of a Pigeon 
not being able to stop while tumbling, for most of them do it with the 
greatest ease, apparently. Tumblers should never be mixed with other pigeons, 
as they tiy and keep up with them when flying, and to enable them to do this 
they must stop tumbling almost altogether. ,*^ 
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